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reports on the qualified success 
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Government ebange its mind, 
and Sandra Hempel describes a 
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countries. Yet the third course, to 
try to understand the complexity of 
circumstances in particular countries 
and then to compare them, so rank- 
ing them implicitly at any rate in 
order of guilt, can be equally hazar- 
dous. How can one realistically com- 
pare conditions in the land of Coper- 
nicus and Kosciusko with those in 
the land of Suleiman and AtatQrk, 
and then test both by the political 
and philosophical codes developed in 
France, Britain and the United 
States during the late eighteenth cen- 
tury? 

Yet some attempt at subtlety has 
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sen th* l of ** New University of Ulster and ™ - “ en se .L~ — — dir&t grant institutions, polyvcrsi- 

r*? " ,e I the Ulster Polytechnic already .™*S impprtam-nllftSrenGes be- ties. and indeed any other species of 
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has made fn i ®8" ed > waled but not quite ™»a apparently similar proposals in 

and nt£r !«««£?« of ca ™ :er J hvered, and now. ft proposaTfrOm the ' Northern Ireland and . north-east appropriate to local circumstances. 
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essence of 


inginstitutions. 
■ The two cast 


It Is probably, no accident that the 
two oirrent .examples of trftns-binary 
Mperiment, are taking place in 
Northern Ireland and Scotland 
where the foU weight of the binary 
orthodoxy has never been applied. It 
Is also probably not, an accident that 


e two pases are of course dif 
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new books on European studies 
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A Professor Cracknell of Dads 
University has proposed a mmm 
to investigate possible “ sloth • urn 
staff - THES February 18. ™ 

Yes, Dr Airdrie. Do come Inrflft 
come to the Lack of Pubhcadca 
Sub-Committee. 

Thank you, sir. 

Let me first of all introduce th 
other members. On my right Praia 
sor Midlothian - eight books and 41 
articles, and on my left Dr Fife-lj 
books, two of which are very far I 
and 53 articles. And then, 
Professor Stenhousemuir - 19 hoch 
and 637 articles. And, of course, « 
administrative assistant, Mrs Doa 
barton, with lust the four artidttfc 
that ail clear? 

Yes. Thank you very much, dr, 
Now as you may know, Airdrie, 
this little sub-committee was set ■ 
by the General Academic Ska 
Committee, and our specific brief a 
to have a look at all those chaps do 
haven't published anything nh&> 
ever for the last 20 years. Thai, i 
take it, is your present position 
Yes indeed, sir. Nothing it tU k 
the last 20 years. 

I wonder then, Airdrie, if * 
might ask if you've actually thows 
of writing anything at all during 
time. 

Oh yes. I ddlaWeb*Jhw^3t J 
writing a short piece In aboul m/. 

Good. You’ll excuse me pres$f 
tiie point a little. But I wonder Ify* 
could indicate how definite! 
thought was at the time?. ... 

Fairly definite. ._ 

Yeas. “FAIRLY DEFWrm^ 
TENTION”. That’s most .helpful 
And did you by any chance haw • 
clear ideH of the possible content o 
this possible article? -I'j 

Not the exact content, Bot asm a 

I ^OUGH IDEA.” That's. ^ 
Now how about a title. Dio 1®° 
make any progress In that area '_^: 
Not really, no. But, as I ig* 
her, I was quite dear on one “P* 0, 

• Yes, do go on, Dr Airdrie.. 

I rather thought I'd send tl# WJj 
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New blood jobs 
race starts with 
odds of 4-1 


by Paul Flather 

More than 1,000 bids have been 
made by the universities for the 230 
"new blood" posts that are to be 
filled this autumn. 

This four-fold oversubscription 
represents less than half of the bids 
originally made by departments be- 
•oaose mpst universities have applied 
a rigorous preliminary sifting process 
and gent in only those which have 



very strong backing. 

The University Grants Committee 
acknowledged this week that there 

k»l k*an -■■a u.ru hlo rPCnfinKf*’ 1 . 


had been - a very big response . 

The “new blood" posts will be 
normal academic appointments 
although in the early yean their hol- 
ders are expected to contribute more 
to research than teaching. Only those 
awl 35 and below will be eligible. 

. The most popular type of bid 
fcwuto be for multi-disdplinaiy re- 
Harth with a atronelv oractlcol bent 


All universities have put their bids 
in order of priority. Most appear to 
have done some serious simne but 
others, complaining of a lade of 
time, have sent in all their science 

bids- 

Alt universities have also used up 
their full allowance of four bids each 
for the 30 arts posts on offer, gener- 
ally agreed to be two for humanities 
and two for social studies. Thus Ox- 
ford sent in four from 13 departmen- 1 
tals bids, and Sheffield four from 
nine and Bristol four from 23. 

Leeds sent in 35 applications from 
72 departmental bids, Sheffield sent 
In 26 from 44 proposals, and Birm- 
ingham 34 from considerably more . 
Oxford on the other hand sent in all 
69 and Bristol all 41 science propos- 
al. Salford sent In a total of 22, kept 
to a 5 per cent ratio of its current 

staffing level. . . . . 

Most universities were reluctant to 
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Michael Foot addresses the raUy (left). Scottish AUT representatives set off from Edinburgh 
by John O’Leary WdlHp.Ora VP, JholelJS^frftBre^ with 


An esthnated 25,000 higher education 
staff and students marched through 
London on Wednesday to demand 
lnrrw»wd educational opportunities, 
only to be told by Mr WUUam Wal- 
de grave, under secretary for higher 
education, that the extent of the dom- 
age said to have been done by Bie 
Government whs a myUi.j ' ■ . • 

City office workers looked on he- 
musedly as ■ dnmlhig, cheering 
crowd of demimsfrators was ■dow- 
sed by union leaders and Mr Mkhael 
Foot, Leader of the Opposition. He 
told them that the demonstration 
one “to save the country" In the nee 
Of cuts carried out by barbarians, . 

“One answer to those who would 
say there Is no alternative to the 
Government’s pdldes wotUd be to 
restore all the cols In education. That 


Waldegrave 
confronts 
mass demo 


would bring back 100,000 jobs for a 
slqH,” »M Mf, Foot. - /, ■. 

After marching to the Department 
of Education and Science, the demon- 


Ul JEbUUMMVIi «»«■ 

stratora lobbied MPs at the House of 
Commons. Later; a meeting ftt the 
Central ■ Hall, Westminster, was 
addressed by the Mm 
academic staff unions, Mr Nell 1 Kin- 
nock, Labour's chjef wiucatloii 
spokesman, Mr David Steel, leader of 
the Liberal party, and Mr Wald- 
grave. 

Mr Waldegrave, a late addltlqn to 


the speakers, said tht he 
wholeheartedly agreed with the slo- 
gan “Britain needs its universities” 
and would expand U to Include 
polytechnics, colleges and research In- 
stitutes. 

“In so far as there Is a myth any- 
where that a powerful higher educa- 
tion sector Is an unnecessary or unde- 
sirable object of national policy, l am 
-happy to do my bit to dispel H, 1 ihei 
ss£l “But it serves no purpose in 
developing a sensible, higher educa* 
tlon' policy for the' future to try to 
. create a! new myth, nabtely that the 
’savings we hiave required from higher 
education have Laid our Inlmsitfos, 

, ” A pSTrion containing U 

flrat batch 1 of 2 O 0 ,tM 0 . of names was 
handed in at Downing Street calling 
.for more money for hfehcr education 
to . widen access 


i slill being finalized amid 
! activity involving the five 
rouncils and members of 
^ wvy subject comnlittee, with 
r addons expetted after the , UGC 
niftCta qn March 24. * . 

It ii dear however, that research 
committees will do the 
^markeiiag" , probably • with UGC 
representaliYea involyed, and then 
; UGC as. the paymaster will have 
. M-rights of veto ana approval. ,The 
200 sdepce and technology posts car- 


aut in three bids for 
researchers in’ Earth sciences, while 
among Oxford’s priority Mgs are 

clinical medicine, and JfSS^fon o f 
agricultural sciences. At the top of 
Salford’s list is systems research, fo- 
, strumentation, and . fc 

sion and In arts, it Is bidding for 
Jlekrchers in quantative economic 
fristory, edaphology, find social re- 
search application. 

• Leader, back page 


THES reviews 

The THES: is to extend the scope of 
ils reviews to .indude new journals. 
Reviews of new journals In the huma- 
nities and social sciences win appear 


on June 10, and of new science jour- 
nals on September 16. 

Publishers of journals that have 
appeared for the first time since 1980 
are asked to Acad copies of the lust 
three Issues |o the literary editor ir 
they wish them to be considered for, 
review i 
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Scottish Tories lambast 


lu^dtial 1 group Of Scottish Con- ties are democranzeo w 
4 V^faSwked She Uni^. absurdity, 

cooiral- 


tec’s decision to fific universities a 
total of £250,000 fof pvg^admimng 

students, j while absolving two often- 
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list of CUlpdti|, :?re. 1101 t0 - ' * ose 

m ^e y finest ran^ng from 
£60 000, tb be deducted ftom Apnl a 
Sment of 'thc 1982/M gram, , were 
Slated 

of intake cqkbinefl with, p^ber , fao- 
fofs sdch . as Jhg exlra lnpome from 

'°t t0 

complain i thftt - they ’hia 

Sly a final jitjUftat flgDr u.,w 

1087/84 , and ; : thus Were, being 

mm^s. 
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News in brief Part-time degrees ‘need UGC seal’ 


Gays call for 1 by Karen Gold 

linmn hmr/mlf Since the “Passchendaele" of the 

UI1IUI1 DOyCOll University Grants Committee 1981 

Gay lecturers have called on their [P 3 "* distribution universities were 
union to boycott ibis year’s National b ™ nd *<> be careful of experimenting 
Union of Teachers conference in wthcontinuiiig education until it had 
Jersey, where homosexual acts be- sea ^ ,°‘ approval, a confer- 

tween cons ten ling adults are still * ncc ° n part-time university degrees 
illegal. heard. 

file Teachers in Further and High- ,? alfo [? University’s pro-vice chan- 
er Education Gay Group has pro- , T 1 ,^!? rd parker warned: 
tested to Mr Peter Dawson, general Um, ‘ . e P GC * committee reports 
secretary of the National Association on D 9 ntin “ in g education, from our 
of Teachers in Farther and Higher “Penence at Salford, anyone 
Education, saying that' the NuT’s ™ sh ingforward to do anything but 
decision goes against Natfhe’s policy ,h ® trad,tlona l would be. very unwise. 


Of opposition to discrimination ‘ ff we ar * B oi 28 t0 8° launching 
against lesbian and male homosexual °“ ° n P art ' tin } e "ret degree courses 
teachers. who great enthusiasm, but we don’t 

Natfhe, which has dose links with . hav ® j a criteria of importance 
the NUT, normally sends fraternal J" UGC - « will be cut, it will be 
delegates to the conference. lashed, it will be beaten - to the 

■ ground," he told partidpants at the, 
conference organized by Goldsmiths’ 
x tw ICJCLICU College, London, and co-sponsored 

Hull students have rejected the uni- by Birkbeck College, the Advisory 


delegates to the conference. lashed, it will be beaten ■ 

■ ground, he told participant! 

Fees rejected 3 ^l£EW «£5 

Hull students have rejected the uni- Birkbeck College, the A 

verity’s Interim plan to salve Its — — 

amenities fees dispute. The legitimacy n 11 a 

of the £21 fee demanded by the uni- r*Oll nillS 
versify for health and sports facilities' r U,,k3 

lias been referred to the university 
visitor, the Queen. In (he meantime cQuCSIlOD 
the university suggested compulsory ■- 
levies of £9 for health and 50p for Q nHVP 
counselling services with an optional " V IU3 

ZLZr &y facll ! lltl - .T* 1 ' “JudenU’ An opinion poll commissioned 
union nfls now written to Hull 9 rcc 1 Association of I iniu^rctiu t 

SSZtE* *2 a mfl . ss of has revealed foa^TO mr Lr 

students has voted against the new 

deal. 


Council on Adult and Continuing 
Education and The THES. 

Professor Randolph Quirk, vice 
chancellor of London University, 
said that although some university 
enthusiasm for part-time mature stu- 
dents was linked to the decline in the 
18-plus age group, nevertheless 
academics were genuinely keen on 
continuing education: “There is a 
great deal more flexibility in the 
academic mind now than I nave ever 
known,” he said. 

But according to the conference’s 
first speaker. Goldsmiths 1 dean of 
admissions Mr Edwin Cox, “the rhe- 
toric of universities has gone quite a 
long way, and yet the reality is 
almost nothing has been done. 

University admissions procedures, 
concentrating on elaborate A level 
score scales and conventional 18- 
year-old entrants, were failing not 
only to increase access but also to 
reduce the 14 per cent drop-out rate. 
“What would you think of a bird 


fancier, one in seven of whose swans dent, h 
turned out to be geese?" lie asked, while be 
Wider publicity, perhaps in papu- vision h; 
lar newspapers, wns needed to tell tnges. A 
people their local university provided College, 
part-time study, snid Professor Lai- all siudc 
age Bown, Glasgow University’s sized tiro 
director of adult and continuing were nc 
education. resislanc 

Protection of academic standards ing dnyli 
was seen as important not only for well wus 
the universities and their convention- Little, u 
al undergraduates, but also for the The G 
credibility of the purt-tinicrs’ in n $ub« 
achievements. student 

Evidence suggested mature stu- third sp 
dents were more sophisticated and chairman 
critical in their understanding, but ugement 
retained fewer facts, according to Institute. 
Professor Noel En (whistle of Ellin- Dr Ri 
burgh University department of Goldsmii 
education. Therefore they needed might be 
their learning and teaching organized the beeir 

d, S I ?i ,y ' a . ing the 

Modular degrees, although consi- participn 
dered helpful for the part-time stu- who did 


dc "*« «w* not thought ** 
while both daytime antTewH 
ysion had advantages and HE 
tnges. Academic staff from 
College London University, 2 
all students arc part-timers! e2 
sized (hut specialist teaching 
were needed for them, M 
resist mice by leaching staff to to 
mg daytime work in the eveZ 
well wus described by Profess 
Little, of Goldsmiths’. 

The Government is not Into, 
in n substantial increase In mi 
student numbers anyway, said I 
third spenker, Sir Charles Cta 
chairman of the research and b 
agement committee, Policy Stt 
Institute. 

Dr Richard Hoggart, waidti 
Goldsmiths' said the eon 


is vetoed 

Full-time lecturers in a white-collar 




Five lay members for ABRC Lecturers’ 

by Jon Turney The incoming chairman. Sir David Research Council did last year. he will S rl CKUlff 

Science Correspondent Phillips, professor of biophyisics at be rather more isolated. However, the O 

Five new members will join the Advis- Oxford University, swiftly endorsed new members may also contribute to •'ll _A* 

,ory Board for the Research Councils existing plans to augment ine indepen- recommendations more to the AKL s VMfl ■ ■ SI 3111(1 

thicvMr.tn str^nofhpnthp inHflnpnrfpnl Hpnt mpmhprshin. nartlv to increase likinc. AM* Wr 


|by Jon Turney The incoming chairman. Sir David Research Council did last year, he will 

Science Correspondent Phillips, professor of biophyisics at be rather more isolated. However, the 

Five new members will join the Advis- Oxford University, swiftly endorsed new members may also contribute to 
tory Board for the Research Councils existing plans to augment ine indepen- recommendations more to the AKL s 
ithis year, to strengthen the independent dent membership, partly to increase liking, 
i n u/hitp-rnliar expertise available to the country's the number of life scientists on the The board has also made changes to 

Full-time n . fnr pdn leading science policy committee. board and partly to strengthen the the guidelines for submissions from 

union have vetoed® „ h. I v Two invitations have already been ABRC’s lints with industry. research councils this year Each coun- 

cating unemployed adults cui^ntiy d , 0 lhc hgad of a ma j or medical Th e full significance of the changes cil was asked to put fonvard arguments 

under negohatjm |charity’s research laboratories and a will not be cfcar until all five appoint- for specific projects which would need 

ers’ Educational Association and tne j eJld j ng j ni | ustr jal scientist. These ments are known. But another advo- extra money, before putting in its 


Compulsory redundancy for four 
London lecturers came a step nearer 
this week when their school's board of 
governors, in an unexpected move. 


ing the divide between those 
participated in education and 
who did not. 



union hu no w written SnStX ° pinion po11 “™sioned by the' 

population believe the Government 
is spending too little on education. 1 
This is slightly more than those who 
a^vrxoii CAUUHlgu believe spending on the National 
Oxford University and the Hebrew Hea,th Service is too low. 

University of Jerusalem are to set up. , f. n contrast half the respondents, 
a fellowship exchange programme to believed, too much was being spenti 
encourage the teaching of Jewish his- ? a armaments and defence, and only 


Jewish exchange 


encourage the teaching of Jewish his- 
tory, focusing on the Jewish ex 

ence m Europe front 1 1848 to 1 

Tbb- la already an , option in ■ the 


on armaments and defence, and only 
13 per cent thought too little was 
being spent. 

The AUT poll, carried out by Gal- 
, ‘ U R». a J s P, found that = more people 
wanted higher. spending pn education 
than on f oads ; 0 ? ' bldi age pcntlqr^? 

Asked whether they agreed 6r dis- 
agreed with the loss of 60,000 
education’ places attributed to uov- 
emment policy,- 69 per -cent of the 
sample said tjiey disagreed 
per cent -.agreed.' Opposition „ to the 
cuts was higher, among younger pec*. 

with -77; per cent iii. tne age. group 
2W4 coming out against the drop in 
higher education' places; , , . . . 

/. Thfe ■/ Government • should give 
enough fundi |o all adults over IS to 
Continue with appropriate 1 education, 


vestment ip education as a matter of 
urgency and: 71 pier cent! thought that 
more money, for . post-school educa- 
Whinfeg was. “vital to the 
, nation.^ economic fecqveiy 

winmNoried; the poll 
to ; (^ncid iC jwtth ita^Udffel demo 
Stratfoif .against > education Cut-backs 

thfi veplr nnH Mil C-jLu 


1 TjI - 

; cwflntfoiir view thrit 

tjj? t* ipwt^dioql education are 


fBgj ^ :^ nehd 



hiittee.on 1 


W occupaftoji tfiimsalves was 

y complained that - the; director* ■ atfted «anU 


cd 

report published 


tenure.' tp.fo 


-ipcreaw; or per ceni th eighty - roiitWi 
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Brighton Polj 
to lose 40 job 

by Felicity Jones ' 
Academic staff at Bqta 
Polytechnic are in dispute follSk 
the announcement that more (tail 
redundancies are expected 1) 
September. ' ' i 

East Sussex education officer, Ik 
J. A, Carter and Mr Geoffrey HA 
the polytechnic director have f* 
duced a consultation documeoloS 
lining proposals for a reduction of 
the equivalent of 46.$ fell-lime pty 
Natural and life sciences aiid.wa 
and cultural studies, which slandli 
lose seven and 16 staff respm 
would be the most severely afiertd 
faculties. ' > 

The polytechnic branch; d ,4* 
National Association of 
Further and Higher fthicstm ^ 
the polytechnic is attempting to » 
through consultation procedufW® 
get redundancy notices out by « 
end of May. • 

Mr Bob Burn, coordinating «* 

mittce chairman, said that they w? 
opposing the proposals because 
is a policy of retraining and 
ploying staff before enforcing 
dancies. 

Lecturers are annoyed il 
while jobs are still being 
and somo departments like 
ment and informatics, 
allowed to Increase staffing by dfi 
ton postsi 

The union wants to 
directly with the county 
tho employing authority 
poned discussion of the 
document with the deputy 
A spokesman for the pc 
hinted that the redundar 
be as high as 80. by 'w^j,- 
These were' the outcome, he « 
the £1.4 million shortfall ]•! 
allocation from the advanced 
education pool and altHqil, 
had already been made 
redundancies were now i 
There was no plan to close. 
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ere rommksinn leaamg inuusinai scienusi. inese 

Manpower Slices . ■- . appointments will be confirmed by the 

Members °nh|WEA Mctmn of the e ^ of ^ mon|h and three more J w|11 
Assodauon Scientific, Technical ^ - n the 


S aSTO - follow later in the year, 
and Managerial Matt tAa i Mai re a dvises thi 

& II* scheme because .hey ellege i 


[enemy s researcn laooraioncs ana a win nui uc Licai uuu. an appu.m- i — J”, 

leading industrial scientist. TTiese ments are known. But another advo- extra money, before P u »mg in its 
appointments will be confirmed by the cate for the social sciences, whose sole detailed forward look Old at tne 
end of the month, and three more will representative at the moment is board s meeting in April. Tne science 


MriMillGIH 


their notices must stand. 
The Association of 


University 


— ~r- ■■ onti inferior division of the £500m science vote 

m * hese o n r m H tv S f o r their between the five research councils. 

. job conditions and se y Heads of research councils, depart- 

merabers. ■ h _„ mental chief scientists and the chair- 

:-jMaK?aai , Ss: — 

: discussing co-operation with the MSC 


nc I.BIC IU1 LUC aubiai aubin.69, niiuj. ,un. . . .. _ . UK. . ' 

-ill representative at the moment is board’s meeting in April. Hie science Teachers is now expected to serve a 

Michael Posner, chairman of the Social and Engineering Research Council, for writ on t he United Medical Schools, 

The ABRC advises the Secretary of Science Research Council, is likely to example, has argued for more funds for whic j, comprises Guy’s and St. Tho- 

StRte for Education and Science on the be brought in. And the new members an X-ray satellite project , a newprog- mas’s. 

ite will Drobablv weaken the board’s sup- ramme on the application of computers The four, two lecturers and two 


StRte for Education and Science on the be brought in. And the new members an X-ray satellite project , a P | r °8- 
division of the £500m science vote will probably weaken the board s sun- ramme on the application of computers 
between the five research councils, port for the big sciences of particle to manufacturing, and for researcn 
Heads of research councils, depart- physics and astronomy which swallow grants for the science board, most ot 
mental chief scientists and the chair- up much of the Science and Engineer- which g° to "n 1 ™* 11 ®:. the 

manoftheUniversityGrantsCommit- ing Research Council’s annual alloca- These 
tee are all ex officio members. Each tion. _ .. ABRC to pur 


S^opera.ionwi.h .he MSC The final budge. recom me nda.ion S men., for increes!, In .he m.a! science in J«1 

nnder thu Xa 1 un t^ Pr £J^L«S5^1 e 1 annual “forward look’^assessment are will still have to go before the entire vote to coincide with *he Govern- belleyed they wou 
since late _ 1981 but also the central crT1lt i n i 9M 4 hv the remainins board, but the increased membership ment s general public expenditure sur- The school says thi 


An A STMS spokesman said that 
officials would discuss the WEA sec- 
tion's decision with them, but that all 
such sections in ASTMS were auton- 
omous in such matters. Since the MSC 
is a tripartite body, it must have 
agreement of the unions involved be- 
fore it can proceed. 

If the programme were agreed, a 
considerable number of WEA districts 
would be likely to apply to run courses 
under it, so that its total budget could 
teach £500,000. Although its brief 


Negotiators 
walk out of 


pay talks 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Representatives of staff on Scotland’s 
new further education negotiating 
committee have threatened to with- 
draw from it permanently after talks 
on pay broke down. 

Last January, the Secretary of 
State for Scotland set up the Scottish 
Joint Negotiating Committee, bring- 
ing together further education col- 
leges, which are funded by local au- 
thorities, and central institutions and 
Dundee University senate has colleges of education which are 
thrown out a professor’s proposal of funded through the Scottish Educa- 
a • aew committee whose powers tion Department. 


would be to train the unemployed in. 
bade skills, the MSC and WEA were 
agreed on a flexible interpretation of 
its aims. 


Dundee rejects 
staff monitor 

: Dundee University senate has 




“ Mvn yuiiimmw miwow uuu L/epuiMuvim _ 

would include monitoring academics’ The managment side is currently ; . . . 

work and suggesting dismissal if it offering staff 3 Vi per cent pay in- gtuart Mackenzie, a student at Edinburgh College of Art, snows his 
was not satisfactory. crease, in line with Government Dajntino “Memories”, winner of a 1983 Slowells Trophy gold award The 

1 he ttfeversily court. had sent Pro- guidelines, but staff maintain that chosen from 239 works at a recent exhibition at the Royal 

lessor A.P Cracknell’s paper to sen- further educatton management is London, mounted by Stowells, the wine merchants. 


TW ttfeversily court had seui Pro- 
fessor A.P Crackhell’s paper to sen- 
ate saying it merited careful study. But 
unate said the proposal of a six 
member committee whose decisions 
could override senate's endangered 
academic freedom. 

There was considerable praise for 
a document from Dundee’ Students’ 


prepared to make a higher offer but 
is being restrained by the governors 
of the centrally funded colleges. 

Mr Keir Bloomer, joint secretary 
of the committee’s staff side, said the 
local authorities .frhd informally make 
it finav thnv would haVe matched the 


mas’s. 

The four, two lecturers and two 
senior lecturers, ore in Guy’s medical 
physics department, which is to close 
when its head. Professor Sidney 
Wyard, retires this year. When falling 


department in July 1981. the staff 
believed they would be redeployed. 
The school says this is not possible. 

The legal situation is unclear be- 
cause their con tracts, while stating they . 
are to be employed until the date of 
their statutory retirement, also contain 
provision for th ree month’s notice .,Tlte . 
AUT claims that the school has not 
followed its own procedures in decid- 
ing their cases which, the union be- 
lieves, is a separate issue from the 
closure of the department. 

A meeting of the school's academic 
board last week asked the governors to 
give il permission to re-open discussion 
but the governors “saw no reason to 
overturn the previous decision", 
according to the UMS secretary, Mr 
Victor Warren. 

“These decisions are unpleasant but 
the staff have had two years’ notice on 

S ail salary" , he said. The school had 
akencounsel’sopinlon and been told it 
v&s legally correct, he added, and as 

ar ps tne school was concern ed . “this is 

he end of the matter”. 

The AUTs deputy genera! secret- 
ary. Mr John Akker, disagrees. “We 
are astonished that the governors have 
overturned a decision of the academic 
board so lightly", he said. “There was 
virtually unanimous support for tne 
cases to be re-examined. By taking this 
decision the governors will cause grcm 
divisions amongst all the academic staff 
at Guy’s and St. Thomas's". 


Applications invited for top Ulster jobs 

wasssret aft 


• anq a Liberal university." 

The students agree there should be which could .be available to i 
8 committee on academic planning, education lecturers and is only 
hut say it must Include representa- kept off the table by the in 
hves from all faculties If it is to have oence of the college governors, 
» balanced viewpoint. 4 Mr Bloomer. 

.The students' association says It There are. around 6,000 ie< 
not feel there Is a sizeable prop- In Scottish further esfecation a 
1 °™jb of loafers, passengers ana bad and around 2,000 staff in the C 
tefwiefc among staff as Professor education colleges. The staff si 
Qaatneil seems to suggest. 


Sttviet exchange 
rate improves 

A.?** exchange : scheme allowing 
Wish, undergraduates to spend lon- 
F jfofrh ever Ijofore studying in the 
»*Met - Union will be available later 
jy-yffi 4s 'a result of a bilateral 
ugrtement signed in • London 'last. 

..^’-^O-Vear agreement negoti- 
by the^ British Council ana the 
,,^8 n ^Office offers , 38. - places for 


M We reckon there is aooui um . ----- -- 

which could be available to further merger has &\ 
ffition lecturers and is only being I for the seven 
kept off the table by the intransi- 
gence of the college governors, said 
Mr Bloomer. 

There are around 6,000 lecturers 
in Scottish further education colleges 
and around 2,000 staff In the CIs and 
educatton colleges. The staff side will 
meet next week to consider its re- 
sponse. . . 

They , dispute management claims 
that their budgets give them no room 
foi 1 manoeuvre. 


• The NUU court meeting on March 
24 will be asked to approve the second- 
ment of staff to the advertised posts. 
But it will not be asked to approve tho 
merger — and therefore its, own dis- 
banding— as expected until recently, 
because of fears of rearguard opposi- 


he~ town 


the winddws and walls 


The steering group overseeing the ing the city ana aismci wmm. uuur C - 

merger has approved job descriptions university, .The NUU court meeting on March 

for the seven fop jobs below the vice The other two posts are those of 24 will be asked to approve the second- 
chancellor— to which the polytechnic ' Bn d finance officer. Outside ment of staff to the advertised posts, 

rector. Mr Derek Biriey is al , re “ d y applications will hot be invited because But^ it will not be asked to jpprow^te 
designated — to be sent out to staff in , l l uaranteefi given at the start of the merger — and therefore its own dis- 
both institutions. They will be invited me * to sta ff at the two institutions banding — as expected until r^ently, 
to apply before the end of March. b t |= e steei i ng group , which is likely to because of fears of rearguard opposi- 
The descriptions attempt to combine d £ c j de on the appointments next tion. 
duties on one of what will be four month Controversial matters expected, in 


ThAt was th& year that was 

' On December 31, 1982, The THES published a 
special review of 1982 fla il appeared to the tertiary 
■ sector of. education. - In aeparate articles there were 
i examinations of policy, universities, the publlo sector, 
unions^ teachers training and the National Union of 
Students. Developments in sclenoe, social science, 
‘ . adult eddcatkjii.end the probtema pf : the young wero 
. also' feHtufod. dpedai) rejhorts oh higher education In 
Scotland arid Northern Ireland were Included, and In 
1 the' interpatlonar section j North. Ameriqaj France, 

, South Africa, West Germany and Poland; There wee; 
• .a sampler of the ydar’p features, encontpaaslng Sir 
Peter Pairker on plurallemi to Dr Roy Poller's analyala 
■ of the Impact of ; fashion on the sciences. ' 

The eight-page review has now bperi reprinted and 
1 Ib available lo rpadera at doat of 6pp each ^Including 
postage) from theiaddreis t?elp^. . - . : • V 
P/ease sprtf youf clmus^ostai ordst jnq; 


After an 1 academic board meeting 


i'- ii K Wif 
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UGC weak on biotechnology 


TiiETiMWHiuiiKKKi)ucATioNsup W ,^ I t pniga Woitas at the Association of University Teachers’ Scottish Council 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The University Grants Cbmmittee 
remains the weakest link in the chain 
of organizations overseeing biotech- 
nology research in Britain, according 
to Professor John Bu'Lock, of Man- 
chester University. Professor 
Bu'Lock is chairman of the British 
Coordinating Committee for 
Biotechnology, which brings together 
all the leading industrial and 
academic bodies m the held, and his 
criticism of the UGC appears in the 
forthcoming edition of the BCCB’s 
Bulletin. 

In an editorial, Professor Bu'Lock 
assesses the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science's recent response to 
last year's House of Commons Select 
Committee on Education, Science and 
Arts report on biotechnology, which 
criticized weak coordination of official 
policy. 

He argues that the minor changes 
made to the UGC’s arrangements, 
'including attendance at selected' 
meetings of the key government body , i 
tho Interdepartmental Commitee on 


Biotechnology, are inadequate. The 
UGC should have full membership 
of this committee, and should set up 
: its own applied biosciences subcom- 
i mittee, instead of relying on the ex- 
- isting biological sciences and technoi- 
I ogy subcommittees to deal with 
biotechnology. 

“What is still lacking is any posi- 
tive response to the need to have 
. some part for informed people in 
science-based industry in forming sci- 
ence research strategy, n Dr Bu'Lock 
said this week. “The Science and 
Engineering Research Council have 
moved in this direction to some ex- 
tent, but not the UGC." 

The BCCB is happier with the 
Government’s response to the select 
committee in other areas, and mem- 
bers felt that many of the steps taken 
since publication of the MPs* report 
take the sting out of their criticisms. 
The earmarking of UGC funds for 
biotechnology, the “new blood” in- 
itiative and the strengthening of the 
interdepartmental committee's role 
were all welcomed by members at a’ 
meeting last week. 

Professor Bu'Lock emphasized 


Part-timers’ protection 
taken up by EOC 


by Karen Gold 


facilities, medical care and social 
security provisions. 

It would also reouire holiday nnv. 
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which - U(X th? t0 be al feast as proportionately as 
SSI* b .° U * o( adult good as those for full-time workers. 

SvinI* Sim i >0 8V0,d • A ? &y forward for adult education 
**211 i m P r ° tecte d employment, may be provided by tertiary colleges, 
n n^ C fhp H iuf of i he uni r *t was argued at a conference jointly 
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e that he was not necessarily looking 
5 for more money for biotechnology 
3 from the UGC, but he wanted more 
- informed decision-making about uni- 
• versify proposals, which took better; 

■ account of industrial needs. 

i In the Bulletin, he writes: "It isi 
not enough to attach this year’s 

■ fashionable label on last year's sylla- 
bus of lectures, or last year's unsuc- 
cessful grant application; nor should 
It be enough for a faculty committee 
to cobble together some fun- 
damentally spunous regrouping just 
to be smiled upon by UGC experts 
. . .. One only wishes that there was 
some better way to ensure that the 
UGCs monitonng of biotechnology 
will be done by asking people wno 
know something about it." 

# The National Advisory Body is to i 
produce its own report on biotech- 
nology in response to a request from 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education and Science. The in- 
quiry will follow the lines of a similar 
exercise carried out for information 
technology, being conducted by the 
NAB secretariat without the estab- 
lishment of a new working group. ( 

BMA wants 
fewer 

new doctors 

The British Medical Association is to 
press for a reduction in the number 
of medical students following a new 
analysis of student manpower by Mr 
David Bolt, chairman of the BMA's 
consultants' committee. 

Mr Bolt's paper was considered by 
the BMA's council last week, and 
members decided it should be passed 
to the Department of Health’s Com- 
mittee on Medical Manpower, which 
makes recommendations to ministers 
on medical schools* intake; BMA 
^^heiavrin. the commUtee wQl ■ also 
Convey their COtlnclrs reoorhmenda- ' 
Uon that the new intake should be 
frozen, at .,1979. levels,, and gradually. 
ro SH ced °y er the next few years. . 

. TTte councils decision to seek an 
initial', halt at ; the < 1979 levol re- 

S tofora* » similar call taade by the 
MA s annual , representative meet- 
g ui tqat year, but would now itself 
mean a cut in numbfet’s .as the total 
has Stow, risen froth' 3,800; 
■Studanfs to .3,919 in 1982, ' 

’;. Mr , Bolt's.,- paper, . estimates; that 
l nat l° nal surplus of 

30,000 doctors by -the year 2000, dn 

present trends,' This figure: tkes 
account of changes in private prfle- 
icc; migrafion rates, retirement pat- 
tema ahd muinbers of women- doc- 
tors, as well as the BMA's wish foria 
reduction >ln ; Op's. , list sizes' from. 
2^to ^ 1,750. None of these is 
to o ^ t foe overorovlsidn, 
of fetors produced by . basing train- 
fog .requirements .dn 'CarUer, 
Crroneou^pcpulaUon estimates. ? 

• Mr Bplt considers it unUkely that 

S!rc Pfo^fopflers could bC 
absorbed , by expanding hospital arid 

-'this -would 
feedpoweif, 

fo this sector of 2^,3 per cent a year, 

; with a corresppnding'rise of l-iiw 
says it .is ifor 



_ J i A v«m There was considerable anxiety at 

CQ”ivl7lKl the Scottish Council meeting of the 

Association of University Teachers 
4-1 a InniTKI over Aberdeen University court's 

liv IUUIIIJ proposal that the university should 

ities trying to impose short- merge with Robert Gordon’s Institute 
intracts would be a major of Technology and Aberdeen College 
ound for the AUT over the of Education, 
ar warned Dr Ronald Ema- Dr Judith Hook of Aberdeen 
jn } or vice president of the AUT told last weekend’s meeting at 
i on Strathclyde University that the union 

'« ■ n,. first heard of the court’s decision 

on see that when fl member waB phoned by the 

iges of The THLi to se t ] Qca j ra( j| 0 nation, although the uni- 
uy contract are i being mtro- vers{ty had gpent £250 telexing the 
^ughout the umvenl y sys- news ?o a court member who hacl not 
targe numbers, he said. ^ nt 

Michael Jackson, of Stirling Dr Hook said she found it unbe- 
ity, added that many universf- Uevable that the court was asking the 


A handicapped Child from the William Harvey Special Scbdoj.T* 
tenham, learns to use a cogwheel-driven toy made for the sM 
interior design students from Middlesex Polytechnic. The sdW 
worked in groups with classes at (lie school to develop, design andai 
toys suitable for severely educationally subnormal children. ; 


Cat lovers 
take a pet 

Elderiy animal lovers havo been be- 
sfoffng the Department of Geriatric 
Medldne at the University of Birm- 
ingham after national and local news- 

£?KP° rted *5?* !he d «P»ftnienl 
was handing out free cats. 

a?™ “wytag out. a 
W,000 shwaonth survey to Hnd out 

SSJW and disaavantagcs are, 

SSJ? i ludy ?■ “ l * ow now and a 
control groap who have no pets, 

wrongly talked abi 
wt ‘cals on prescriptlon^/and raid 
that selected old people would ■ be 

— -r** 11 acutely embarrassed 
jojdfeg to, Us hei 
ijart Isaacs, by lonely elderly people, 
moatly women, writing and dB 


^ixed-term i 

oattle looms ; 

Universities trying to impose short- ■ 
<emi contracts would be a major 1 
tettleground for the AUT over the < 
next year, warned Dr Ronald Ema- 
nuel, junior vice president of the 
association. 

"You only have to look at the , 
back pages of The THES to see that 
temporary contracts are being intro- 
duced throughout the university sys- 
tem in large numbers,” he said. 

Mr Michael Jackson, of Stirling 
University, added that many universi- 
ties were In danger of creating two 
classes of staff, and seemed to be 
1 trying to introduce the .CVCP prop- 
osal of an eight-year probationary 
period by the hack door. 

But Mr Philip Burgess, of Dundee 
University, said there were more 
' worrying cases where short-term con- 
: tracts were being introduced without 
' the association being aware of it. 

• Mr John Benidge, also of Dundee 
University, added that next year was 
1984, ana a major point in Orwell’s 
book was that the state he described 
“was arrived at with the vast major- 
ity of people quite unaware It had 
happened. 

1 “We have got 1 to make people 
understand that we are an essential 
■ bastion of democratic freedom and 

• democratic thought, and the reason 
: we have tenure is that we are paid to 

think about, analyse and debate the 
l issues of the day, and we can’t do 
' that if governments say 'Shut this 
: . guy up Before he comes out with 
something dangerous."' 

; • Delegates unanimously passed a 
motion that students should receive 
full reimbursement of their travel 
y costs to and from university. Any 
change in the travel award.’ said Dr 
James Patterson, of Strathclyde Uni- 
'. veisity, would be "one more step in 
the very sorry catalogue of disincen- 
tives to young adnltr'. 


Union slighted over 
Aberdeen merger 


Uevable that the court was asking the 
Secretary of State for Scotland and 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science to set up an independent 
committee to examine the feasibility 
of the proposal. 


“Because Robert Gordon’s and 
the College of Education come 
directly under the control of the 
Scottish secretary, it might be 
appropriate for them to approach 
him," she said. 

“But we have argued during the 
struggles of the past two years that 
universities are autonomous bodies, 
and should not need to eo running to 
secretaries of slate. We know per- 
fectly well that the independent com- 
mittee will have a strong political 
bias." 

Professor William Wallace of Glas- 


gow University said that in the past 
no university management would 
have failed to inform the unions con- 
cerned, or put its future into the 
hands of government. 

ProfessoT Wallace, a member of 
the steering group on the amalgama- 
tion of the New university of Ulster 
and Ulster Polytechnic, said there 
had been direct political intervention 
in the merger, and the group had "a 
long and hard battle to try to get 
things all of us have- taken for 
granted, such as research, autonomy 
of courses, and the right relationship 


Attack on tenure creates a storm 


Principal Graham Hills of Strathclyde 
University angered delegates In an 
address In which he criticized tenure 
and advocated student loans. 

Tenure was an Indefensible pri- 
vilege which had alienated the public, 
said Dr HUIs, and It should be abo- 
lished. 

When cuts had been Imposed on the 
universities, they could do virtually 
nothing to alter the Government’s 
decision because of their “dependent 
and slave-llke condition," said Dr 
Hllh. “1 know I have to be a com- 
pliant principal If I’m to serve the 
university well, and I Join In this 
.disgusting procedure of jumping on 
the information technology band- 
wagon, and patting in applications 
tor new blood." 


replace the grants scheme. 

Dr Agneta Palllnder of Glasgow 
University said it would “replace the 


Robbins principle with the Keith 
Joseph principle that higher educa- 
tion places should be available to 




' 'tlifilfHM 


Dr HUIs said the AUT should be Dr Graham Hills: advocate of financial 


active in findh 
sdf-goverment 
only way to 
through financ 
have to charge 


rays to farther the independence 

imltwndence ^ was other than from the DES and UGC,” 
independence. “We he said. 

•nomk fees, because But delegates later passed a motion 


UMTC Ml vENUkC CwUUUUV iwoj — — — - — a *_ , . 

universities must derive their income opposing any student loan scheme to 


those who have the money to pay for 
them". 

Dr Ron Emanuel, Junior vice presi- 
dent of the AUT, said the association 
had been “very thoroughly Insulted" 
by Dr Hills, who had scornfriUy 
attacked Its polklea. 

“Dr Hills b one of a group of 
people who have severely let down 
toe university system," he said. “The 
Committee of Vice Chancellor? and 
Principals lions very different side 
of the table to in, and we can no 
longer maintain the pretence that we 
are all fighting for the same thing. 

“The AUT Scotland Council Is not 
some sort of gentlemanly discussion 
group but a trade union, and this Is 
not an appropriate occasion to Invite 
the man who Is In fact local managing 
director to have a quick harangue of 
the troops.” 


.between central and local govem- 
•ment. 

“All the unions in Aberdeen 
should get together to do the work 
(of this so-called independent commit- 
tee before it has time even to meet, 
and set up a series of conditions for 
a merged institution of this kind," he 
said. 

Dr Hook stressed that the AUT 
did not oppose genuine innovation 
based on sound educational reason- 
ing. A motion being put to an Aber- 
deen general meeting this week in- 
cluded the statement; 

“We would welcome changes in 
tertiary education in the north-east if • 

1 they were to enhance educational 
i opportunities particularly for those 
t well qualified students who have 
r been excluded from tertiary educa- 
1 tion as a result of recent government 
5 policy." 

Two universities 
fined for going 

1 over the top 

« _ 
h -Two Scottish universities have been 
1- fined by the University Grants Com* 
a mittee for overshooting this session’s 
ir student intake targets, council mem- 
bers heard. . „ A , 

p ' Dundee is being fined £40,000 for 
m exceeding its target by 200, and 
I" Heriot-watt is being fined JWXJO 
ly for overshooting by around 100 last 
October, although the UGC has just 
of allowed it an extra 30 modern lan- 
m guage students. . . 

he MT Alien McTeman of Herlot- 
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Watt University, said the fine came 
despite a UGC undertaking to the 
House of Commons Select Committee 
.on Education and Science that there 
: would be no penalty unless educational 
provision deteriorated. 

"You would need a very, clever 
mind to see a deterioration, in adv- 
ance, and I'm very sure there is 
none,” he said. “Both universities 
are trying to work towards their 
target. 
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New call for 
cooperation 

The Polytechnic of North 
wants to see immediate coopeng 
between London's : colleges .■ 
polytechnics (0 open up 0 
ties for pnrt-tljne degree stu 
A move towards a 
approach to part-time won [ *5 
objective of a seminar held this Jg 
by PNL. It took as its starting, 
tho view of tho Advisoi 
Adult and Continuing 
Tight, report that the 
provision were, poorly 1 
and Inflexible. 

Mr David Croome, PNL 
director said that they would 
see cooperation between 0 
ovor teaching , advertising, 
courses and exit work, w-thW 
part-time students could 
course on a - full time bam* 

He said it was Judlcrow 
was no facility to study for 
economics degree bn t i ;< 

.basis In .the 'capital city. He 
system which incorporated - 
leges, polytechnics; and . .IP_Sl 5 
sity; finking up possibly 
Col eae. was the ideal 


Sandra Hempel reports from the CIPFA conference 

‘It pays to pay your way’ Cuteprobfom 

tv— _ h- » <■» thi> u#nrt invnlveri at a time when pressure TOI* IwllflUlGScX 


There wss a "gut feeling" 1 at the work involved at a time when pressure 
awfwbt of ffioudon . «nd Sdm- on to cut Msls. 


»SKrHS f 

wafsrtfSfi Mt«£ir£ 

’higher ‘edue^don^' a/°the fU DEs! ‘ 8'g^cant U but now that ha ppened en«. # the complica- 

■lassw-t atttsawrt gSfrifi'ssy 
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too a. conference last week. 

' Mr Bird was answering a delegate 
ti the Gi artered Institute of Public 


miUUlCIWA Btau UBW ...V — — r. 1 — 

tion of coming under the control or 
three authorities: Brent, Haringey 
and Enfield. “We have to win our 


r““ ,hr “' lo,e "' “ L ‘ wb 

suggested that DES policy on fees that the DES oould co^twitn the said. authorities had not told 

L*S“ .ttiSS taTmcd to"Se?r^riilic MkwLx whcthcr thcy wera aoing 

"j jS. j.; Ikni , ua hnvA nhdi. to too uo its hudaet for 1983/ 


WM governed for a series of "short- he wanted to correct poodle 
term palliatives . and glib charge that we have abdi- 

e Mr Geoffrey Darnborough, chief catedour responsibilities - f 

finwee ! officer of Sheffield There were bound to be points of 

Pny,.L.I. IJ 1L.1 Al J.-I.U. , n wuitantinn nvftf SUch matters 85 


Middlesex whether they were going 
to top up its hudget for 1983/84, let 
alone 1984/85, and if this was re, 
peated elsewhere the National Advjs- 

77. Q n M rtlonrtln j ftYP.TCisfi WOUld DC 



w Dome student tees last year rrom course cumcm, -- - 

:f900 tq £480 was a typical example, participants but they wan i all “pable tlo^ o way that the polytechnic 
■^iL^jaidlharsdme roSHtries of^lutiom “WJ are nght in thtr* wa Hb?e to^kee?^ KWiTculi 
U adopted a“zero fees" policy, oq withthe MSC ,Mr was . % w „ which 

foe grounds that foe state was paying • The problem- of IomJ aqthmlfoa ^ for 70 per cent of . the 

r Wray blrt, apart from : foe^befie? . 
that itwai ifobad thing for students meat • 

■ fe pay, theie was also sdme nqryous- Advisory Body, said Mr Jo * .. non .j eac hing staff by, ljO. Sav- 

S a * fo?P5S that zer^foM teould NAB ^ecr.^ PoU^^ £ Sta d» .naintoqaifce Wre- 

J W.90ntrol away from foe. centre to was often invoked- A 1 ^ 1 W b r v p ft n mpa nt the college ^ reducing 
'foe>titutW. :■ ity Which will only reduce start oy K v ^ tment;ln lte gTture. "Cutting 

1 assistant di»c- voluntary nwarwll h wecanSsSw 'baik on maintenance ifoeans we are 

Vice chancelior defends UGC secrecy . _ 

: ' -nwUiliitr '' 1 Thefe.'wouid'Sitlso.'ibe a-ddlayed. 

understood the Workings ope ever read anything. . : \ effect |on reSea^h.'As most.researtfo 

■ : ; 9f the Uidveraity Grants 'Continlftee Covert cuts to higher . educatioii money went on Staff time father than 

' would .continue for- another decade mMeriabv^ 
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North American news' 


Proposed draft 
rules provoke 
hostile response 

from E. Patrick McQuaid, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS grop°ffd regulations until further - i 
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'(States 
draw up 
blacklist 

IrlctlnK public Investmeffi 

i i / l wh J cb conduct bust*,! 

ti >i Africa. Tli» T?**®* 
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verseas news ■ ■ 


deforms aim to improve opportunities 


from David Black exam is passed, is for the "success- 

MADRID ful” teacher to draw a salary, but 
'The Spanish Minister of education, then pay a stand-in to do his work. 

Senor Jos6 Maria Maravall is ex- This has led to confusion over how 
f peeled to announce later this month many university teachers Spain has, 

• tJe details of the new autonomy laws and has led to unrest over rumours . 
for the state universities. that the new socialist government 

! He has already made clear the may try to give permanent jobs to all 

areas which the laws will cover. In a the temporary teachers. Such a move j 

recent speech at Valencia University would drastically increase the num-' ■ 

Seaor Maravall said; "The reforms ber of teachers, but not give any 

will include a range of acts of parlia- control over standards. ^ 

njent designed to lower academic Senior academics have also been jjr 
foes and Improve selection of stu- calling for a review of entrance re- 
dents with a view to increasing quirements and methods of assess- ■ 

equality of opportunity and access to ment. At present only half the stu- ..£3 

universities," dents who enter universities finish 


Medical 

strike 

spreads 


already being tried out with several sjUL . 

universities being given flexibility on 
course planning and research work, 

Support for the new laws has also 
come from the Conference of Uni- 
varsity Rectors. Its president, Senor from David Dickson 
Joaquin Colomer, rector of Valencia PA1JK 

P ™; Mrdical students in many of France's 
sitmrtinn°nnri leading universities and medical 

SFSJg! S K2?m d .h2 ^EE school! have been on strike since the 

SKSS. SiTto tiTS^uKS St 


Government must act to homogenize 
universities and bring them up to a 
similar standard." 

Much of the opposition to the re- 


SfSy Act. proposed^ Sf^reSo ‘"““non to the free country" inTiVA^n V‘^i ws ‘ iXU5Ci,rci ‘ uro,, P. «n . ™ ,uc -»u Anwrkan 0r* 

the Education Department in Jate tlo» of tha OowmJK ? fl obhaa- Casual samplings of students at ‘^ c P en ^ n l consumer advucucy scr- bccn Hricd as off-JImlli, U 
*° oId reaulre all males « hdMtSfhT ^EJPSE i 1 H *?* rd *» d UniveSfind JESS a brief from "■«* * Michigan’s form* 

HP* • ?’ l ° provide befo « imping a EaStr h undergraduates evenly divided on the of rewnu !l y - ° f Min{ J Csola ' s board *uch as GeaerdJM 

&HM.TTK = «!»¥*££?»}- — - 4 Ssiiwta,*:, star-sS 

AMareavist -*-*»•««« A: j? j*a--» ettas.-ss.-s » «- j? -■ «* 


f He has also promised to peg fee their course. Those who do normally 

prises to the cost of living and to take longer than the five years laid Senor Maravall: promised to peg fees S™*. bSSToSSet bv SbiSSm 

I ^bureaucratize the university sys- .~ e i£ figure is ex P* cted to reach 850.000, teachers from the new IncompatabiE 

| tan. The refonns will also tackle spot m the swtem is thought to be and one million by the end of the ity Laws, introduced this January, 

pcholaiships, entrance requirements, the fart that Spanish students seldom dcC ade. The laws state that civil servants 

fijjhe appointment of .staff, building write essays but are assessed almost Senor Maravall said: “The univer- -(teachers are technically included In 
improvements and universities rights entirely on the basis of periodic sities we have now are a long way that group) can only hold down one 

P W set their ownjixams^ ( ex ^? Sl _ , from what students demand or what job and nave no other outside in- 

" ^ ■ " we would like. Major changes in terests. They principally affected 

Spanish society have had a radical MPs and administrators, some of 


nod up when appiyinc for ^ deral- rnon €n ^ r F e legislation ■ 

v subsidized aid. Before any funds mri«Mr i!! males to aiioi 

are distributed students would firrih P r dra ^ within 30 days nroc 

|r have to preseniT&Km 7h e ' n ?f ±L Cighteenth birtb day have .Jffi 
Selective Service Admlr££«™ . n i?L.P roved ver Y. successful: The men 


spawra,® 

BSt'SMMSSS SS 

:er their eighteenth wShdav CE ?^ ures shou ^ students be un- . . _ “ ndcr .«» “w taw. The hi 


. Spanish universities are currently The system has been unable to we would like. Major changes in terests. They principally affected 
run as part of the civil service, with cope with the spiralling student Spanish society have had a radical MPs and administrators, some of 
twchers having to pass a competitive population which in the 20 years impact on the universities, which whom held up to ten paid posts 
,'cxam before they can gain tenure, between I960 and 1980 jumped front have not adapted.” within the civil service as well as 

i However, past , practice once the 71,000 to 650,000. By 1985-86 that Many of the planned reforms are working in private business. 

Committee calls for cash injection I ^ 


sas^esT n a ?r E ^~^°z ess, 1 -*-: « Dur . rrs stags 

ss**** 3 anjETsw Ir. 1 
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from Lindsay Wright, 


the last decade while other enrol- 


WELLINGTON menls by only 32 per cent. 


Hew Zealand’s University Grants StudentUfe is now much more direction. 


exploit the universities’ full potential,] 
or to facilitate changes in research] 


vSvanitv nSZf'L ^ggested that the apeecT " 0 ' ^ . t0 ^e dents 
cd fo federal "market J imi ^ r r t0 tbs Harvard proposal - SjLf 


^Committee has drawn up a substan- P^nzea. urann assessment nas ine report also recommends an' 
-£l list of recommendations for resulted m students workmg hardcr mcrease in the number of postdoc-, 
changes in the direction of university f hrou gbout the year and additional toral fcflowships, the appointment of! 
education following its adoption of mlt !f, nal Pressures Bre caused by com- more techniaans to support research 
the final report of the Universities P® tltion fo J. ^try to restricted workers, and more finance to keep 
Review Committee courses. Financial worries are research equipment up-to-date. 

'■ ' The review committee has recom-< 

im- mended special attention to, and 
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iuusiiiiess backing™. % | fo n ‘- May and enforced from July 1. 


UGC chairman Dr Alan Johns 
: * said many of the recommendations 
need to be faced urgently. 

• t I- J iL.. J..! ® - p n 


courses. Financial worries an 
another cause of pressure. 

The committee’s specific recom 


^ -■:= ■ ■ — T-^«Mauwn nas decided. not to instliuHW^ 2, " uuiueni 

..... r? M. y ■di^TCSTyi. 1 "- 

11 per cent ' 

pro-nature liberals f 0 r n i^irrt as; 

mote_than doubfe its commitment week^nSm S ? le8 u last with liberal i ■ * , the order could rebound w 

• on &flVe yean ago. 1 .r -■ ■ , whfl * b® asserts is a tentimin? r,< 5? l S F enviro nmental commpn*. . versify when ft seeks putik .M 

efiSSSf fibres suggest rhat' the for mernb^h?^” whoa< ' candidacy acenS k *T out of. SJSff " ary do 5,1 on consultancy Meanwhile, a congrejdwil g 

‘..coyrate community®!,, trying hard advtao^5 lp on y ariou s ^nce mSlar ^ Meselson, a a h .** aurtriccsl In WmWmIoipJ 

1 ‘ SteH gfo l-te-^aflta|Bn"tb^||!h5- ^MdTe^EnJiSS 01 ^ 8 , 1 ^ Ver2 i s bo Si at^Hajvard Uni- • Jo™ fe? mc motand a: . that ’the South African iGciinJ 

r J reduced * “"monta 1 Froteetton ■ BH to cmSSI. -jP®" and Should nnt h^i. ^ C( i ononiisl - bu not yot committed 

: K the ffl? - mSEmSL **“*3*^ pofic?” ® bi 9 fcop * on tho job, bad •£ tlmeUhk tor mM** 

; <o ^ rfoMtclal , Aid Vaslsqf their ooliSl?", 4 enUre ty on pebble in P aiencv sh^JT OS u lWBi9lenl • Maximo . educational equality”. Tl» fj 

S? « SS&5& 
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■ unrestricted funds during 1981 wbtrh twSnili tepresentative said- tr : !, b'®nd - Democratic hdmini?i P ■ jL ,c ® - prds debt '• of thi* r , ace Du vies, whether states can deny 
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*d to be faced urgently mendations are contained in seven support for, computing education. 

Under the chairmanshio of Canter- reports dealing with academic staf- Resources should be menaced 1 to | 
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' burv Unlversitv vice chancellor Pro- fing. research, libraries, computer* raise academic and technical staffing 1 “ « 

education, engineering, social P worU and laboratory faculties to levels ]Sj 0 rth heads 

' committee, set un two years ago, Md management. comparable with those of other ex- 1 ^ W1 - 1,11 UVUUO 

'^duded.UOC member mid former the committee said New Zealand pen mental sciences, the committee -p , 

oil company managing director Mr academics appeared to be carrying a‘ sa "* 1# ... . IDClM 

. John Fajr and N2 Steel’s manadng heavier workload with fewer support university libraries, the report l Wn :. 

’ it, ‘rwHhVilr T U hiMn wlin ah. cf»rmVp« than ihpir Rrififlh nr Aiifilrfl- SBld acquisitions should be main- Oy OlgB WOJtaS 


^(firectoriMr J H fngram who is Au- services than their British or Austra- ZLSVSS’WSS •TJ3E' dLZ2Z ' 
rckland University’s pro" chancellor. ' lian counterparts. .tained at, the 1980 level to provide Professor 4 

A The review cane at the end of a In Britain the number of full-rime SiftS ^nd^laff num- SK 
■: period of rapid expansion in student students for each equivalent full-time . gunnort should be riven to the Rrtiut« nf Trs 
.:Mmbers. at a time of changed eco- member of the anemic staff is ab- “MJE2 VK™ ESL2 ffi 


medical education, approved by par- 
liament at the end of last year. The 
strike started in Paris, but has since 
spread to several provincial universi- 
ties, where classes have been cancel- 
led and meetings organized with the 
local community to explain the stu- 
dents' actions. 

Representatives of the striking stu- 
dents have met the Minister of 
Health, M. Jack Ralite, and the 
Minister of National Education, M. 
Alain Savary, to discuss their com- 
plaints. The students are particularly 
concerned that a new examination 
.which the government is planning to 
introduce at the end of the sixth year 
of study could be used to screen out 
those for whom there are insufficient 
places on professionally oriented 
courses because of a lack of re- 
sources in hospitals. 

The government has consistently 
denied that the new examination will 
be used for this purpose, arguing 
that it is necessary solely to ensure 
that students have reached a suffi- 
ciently high standard to move into 
the final stage of their education, So 
far, however, the students have not 
been convinced, and are keeping up 
the pressure on the government to 
provide firmer assurances. 

The proposal for the examinations 
■ was contained in a package of medi- 
cal education reforms that had origi- 
nally been introduced under the gov- 
ernment of President Giscard d*Es- 
taing. 

I The refonns aim to modernize the 
structure of medical education, 
bringing it into line with directives 


.••Bombers, at a time of changed eco- member of the academic staff is ab- . : . f m cw 

Starts climate and in a ptriod 0 f out 9.5, in Australia about 10.5 and P‘ a . N ™ 


bright' ami hew Ki ^ 0 bidWidunl, Uvea, give, a warding 

esteem, now fordeti assistance iw tow 


'Asplci advances in technology and in New Zealand about 12.5. In Bri-. UB3CU un 

ontiojipl plans for large investments tain each member of the academic F *i‘ n(s Irt ehrineeriria courses 
l|n Industrial developnfent. staff is supported by about three ^ c ^Sd to Crov“T 

^Outlining the changes since the members of the non-academic staff, next decade, said the committee/and 

;' ,bst inquiry by the Hughes-Parry «n Australia by about 1.5 and in New thcfe needs to ^ a comraensurate 

^Commisshm In 1959, the review com- Zealand by about 1.0. increase in resources put into en- 

ft““nee Mid student rolls had nsen It recommends an increase Jn mneerins and technical education, i 

V^S^ 5 t0 45 - 311 lut V ear * , wlth academic staff establishments to On social work, the report said! _ 

•1“ “JdUional 8,838 external students maintain and enhance the auality of thcre should be an i nCT<5a se in the staff from 25 countries. public bei 

;i enrolled mainly at Massey Universt- teaching and research as well as staff annua i production of graduates, part- . The AIT . was founded In 1959 previously 

M. ■ wo now raorc women atu * exchanges, eariy retirement and part- j y by tbe introduction of a postgradu- offering postgraduate education In en- choose bet 

(44 per cent of the total last time or limited term appointments to ate course at Auckland University, ofneerlnc and science to meet the . All stud 

and more mature students, provide greater flexibility. Alternative professional courses 

'de n i e nCar 7 a “ drd flrst 7 ear 8tu " It also proposes some rationaliza- should be established in tertiary in- 


saia acquisitions sitouia do main- Wl s a structure or merncai eaucation, 

tained at; the 1980 level to provide Prafessor Alaaltalr M. North of bringing it into line with directives 
for the minimum requirements of Strathclyde University has been on the training of doctors which have 
foreseeable student and staff mim- appointed president of the Aslan In- been Issued by the commission of the 
bers. Support should be riven to the stituteof Technology, the internal Ion- European Economic Community in 
establishment of a New Zealand lib- al university at Bangkok f In Thai- Brussels, 

rary network based on the National land. . ■ One of the most significant aspects 


ngkokf In Thai- Brussels, 

One of the most sign ificant aspects 


brary. Professor North, above, who has of the refonns is that they increase 

Enrolments in engineering courses held office at Strauciyde as vice prin- from two to four the number of 


r the djial, deputy principal and dpan of different Mires or courses of profes- 
, and the school of cbemkal and. material slonal study that can be taken during 


there needs to be a commensurate sciences, fakes up his appointment on the so Called third 
increase in resources put into en- August 1 for five years. after the end of 

gineering and technical education, i He will be responsible far 600 post - medical training. 1 
On social work, the report said! graduate students and more than 100 al medicine, spei 


the so Called third cycle, which starts 
after the end of (fie sixth' year of 
medical training. The four are gener- 
al medicine, specialized medicine, 
public health end medical: research; 
previously, students could only 
choose between the first two options. 
All students, however, will nave to 


offering postgraduate education In en- 
gineering and science to meet the 


;« r... -- — »h»m.v b— — /-\hci utuivc uiuicytiuimi wui»» technological needs of Aslan Colin- spend some time training as hospital 

-Sn* near T a °f first-year stu- it also proposes some rationaliza- should be established in tertiary in- tries. By offering courses- which ore ’interns. 

•Kii- com * n 8 directly from tion of courses by the UGC’s Curri- sti tut Ions other than universities and normally avadafale only in developed In an attempt to calm the situa- 

culum Committee. Universities will exchanges between universities and nations, AIT is helping stem the flow tlqn r the minister of health, and the 

fo , *5 ei y has been a strong move to- have to co-operate more to achieve social work agencies should be fos- of Aslan scientists and technologists minister of national education nave 

1 - wards full-time study (71 per cent of the best use of existing teaching re- tered. > . to the West, and more than 90 per sent out a joint statement insisting 

;.£^cnta last year), extramural sources on a subject-wide basis, the 1 Management education too needs cent of AIT graduates return to work that, contrary to allegations made by 


In an attempt to calm (he situa- 
tion.. the minister of health and the 


■ wards full-time study (71 per cent of the best use of existing teaching re- tered. 
i ; ^ r S'® c nts last year), extramural sources on a subject-wide basis, the 1 Mai 


has expanded from fewer than report said. 
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more resources, according to the re 


in their home countries- ' i 

Funding for AIT comes from the 
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that current funding levels for equip- can expect approaches for funding governments of 27 countries, with 


gency confirms . “ifuj-aaner tvnM” ...CiUL vuas ' 

pea ring on lba a dn y fi8hwhc^m*« wWch pup,to wl1 not g^ duata i 
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^ nnessee and maths skills. Those 
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jfjrj' sfudentB to .nearly 8,000 at On research, tbe committee said view committee, and the government 1 Funding for AIT comes from the 
’ 1 y 851 year and there has been that current funding levels for equip- can expect approaches for funding governments of 27 countries, with 

increase In postgraduate study. me nt and manpower are unlikely to increases for staffing, computing, major contributions from the USA. 

'[■ rc c ' enrolments have risen maintain research momentum In all accommodation and other resources, the UK, Thailand and .Upon, and 

py UOjicr cent to 8,418 students in fields and would be insufficient to in this area. • • lg(mtaooanl -oygyitixatloitf. ■ 
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the students, the new examination at 
the end of the second cycle “will not 
be an pllminatory exam and evdn less 
a numerus clausus.” 

The- students, however, say that 
tboy have itJJl ilo be convinced. • 



oslavia appeals 


Investigati6nl^« Oerrii^hy considers tuition fees 
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to the Greeks, Macedonians are ^Ssrtons,” toch l w1tE 

• “PPea'oo i ro me simply Slayophone HeUeneS. JO inemM.^ l^Mtl^te various me vvf« uojniMu KMvcniuicjii no a mcniiig personal responsiaiiny ana 

[ ebSSSHi- ^ ajmfouaity - Sin the outbreak of Albanian ;i^‘ coacernii« school and unlversl- been asked by the foderaj parliameht competition. The Introduction of 

'g&-SsSK«sKSSM^ : 

/ ^^^ b p d fo* , ?-'unhrthdty :: i^Skopie. i$L t^ishlo • with the citizens of social role, bow fo attract! talent 'anld Ghfistlan Sod6ir Union, and there ta Wilfos .defended , her decision 1 to 
;■ ^fe^yr?Wcb i.BSedaf- SefS ’ -ST - *'i *<*,}*+«*> tewfe student ;grants fidly repayable, 

£^.JS^0 n W.hVothen udio; first ^ otoer r“V .u. j ' romt, particularly among wdmem : among^Froe DemcKrais.; '■ -This wag a. measure, she said 1 .tp 

j ^ the scriptures from Greek . Under these circumstances the de- ; However, jhe -federal, minister -.of promote a feellilg of solidarity be- 

m .Old Slayon jc' laniruaae, uses - dsfon by Gxeeito to withdraw its stu- n a ., nVaU/C ■ '* ’ . ! education, 'the Christian Democrat '• futon 1 general jons of students. It 
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verslly - system. The aim, said the 
party,, was to: improve, perfonnance 
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in Skopje and to cease its. VJ«y IlCyVp 


education, 'the Christian 
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Among 


\J<Xy UCyVp Frau Dorothea Wilms, has riot tio far meant that students,, whb wcre being 

The Australian Union of Student* bad ghown much enthuslnsm _ for the sug- prepared . for well-paid careers; could 
dedored 1983 tbe year of the fosbUn, gestiori. She said (hat although ft was , a fair contribution to the de» 
The dedskm has angered somf rtn* 'nCcessaiyto'find fresh sources of vetopment of ithe University system, 
denta. One wriwn critic ’saklr “Ex- Ibcome for Tbe MnlVereJties; tuitibn ^ 

ireme? These people are almost fees- were 1 by no means the only ‘ Frau Wilms said it . was socially 
Jumping off the' edge of the wuih conceivable; W lut lon.r ‘‘We must not. unjust tiiat people who had not been 
whcflltconws (oextremfom.” Impose unfair financial burdens; on fa university should be asked to sup- 
sW hfo^aiied for a new natkmfll Tfonilies^ shb added-::! : ! A ■'•!■ port those who have the chance to 
-4^,,*.' body oa the grounds that ? Th6’ 1 : Free. Democratic party- has study. The minister pointed out that 
*w_ u no fonaer fo tr uch of the b«n (tailing for a thorough re-foc'ami- repayment of the loans was geared to 
Sltaund oDlDfoMof Ha msaiheta,' 1 nlnatlpn erf the financing of the uni- a -graduate's incoihe; 
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For your information 


infomiRUon te chnoio iy maps ,h e IT is here to stay. Jon Turney 
5r h i'Z™ " ol e [eel [no Sogy 8 i s 1 ' the considers exactly what it means, 

r e 0 ^..« ferae": reports on how computers are being 
mliCk 8 BmhSVa°r“ d w =i! c r^ developed to provide it and looks at 
oniy n, ?he in fireM l s r formally" acknow^ four areas where it is already being 

•edged. In choosing between them, nut tr> lief* 
the first prerequisite is a sensible P U L 

definition of IT. *■'■' — 

Uke biotechnology, in formal ion is much more to come. Making the- cessing or system design 
SyS SfVSESJH tcrr V/ or “ new machines, and writing the all- But this contribution to making 
j'fjj n^Lf| h JE;’r 0l VS important programmes which tell a. the wider spread of information tech- 

( I ! ? ^ mpUt M. r u°u lo P roccss m form0 - oology possible will only be part of 

tend to run to 50 or 60 words. Bui lion, will be the major growth mdus- higher education's involvement in the 

‘r of tbe “.fcw *«*?■. The new wave of innova^iom^onomists^ 


INFORMATION 

TECHNOLOGY 


THE TIMES HKillKK EDUCATION ■SlHTl.EMEllT ^ 

in The fifth" 

^=1 generation 

^1 game . . . 


tne central notions are simple. IT ty of the next feW decades. The new wave of i^tiM.SomKte 
denotes the application of one cen- electronics industry's annual world sociologists and psychologists will be* 
tral technology - cheap computer cir- sales already exceed £100 billion and trying to predict the effects of in- 
curtiy on sihcon chips - and a small are growing at 10 per cent a year. Sion Eology - on emDloJ- 

10 ,w< ? „ The Department of Education and men t. work satisfaction. and Kbits 


formation technology - on employ- 
ment, work satisfaction, and habits 


c.M' ,i,ies: CQmmu " r “ !ion and “ “» 

Ca n“?,u n ‘ . ■ .. new blood money for posts in m- attention so far though the debate 

It is the combination of cnmmirino farmnrirm »o«i,»/,i n «., ’ . o 1 l!ie aeoate 


'! <• am combination of computing tata .SX balance bSenlotete 
M'“ tl0 2 s is P™ ° f lhe Gov™™™!’, effort to through ' SL ““ ~ 

2SSF fibre-optic cables and orbital ensure some of this market is cap- ated in new information-related in 
satellite for fast data transfer - lured by British firms. The applick- Erie* remai^ 

g— ■ ,n d ,h"e=r n fero 
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formed in the same way. A recording Mstgraduate ^ out f® r °J!® duc 5 tl0n 1,se !, f - For academic 

of a Beethoven sonata and the sequ- for 1983/4. Most of these ^are to each , ing and research are themselves 
ence of movements a skilled welder encourage graduates in other disci lar 8 el y concerned with lnformabon 
executes making a joint can be stored plines to follow MSc caSverifon P SS“ S S an £ c ° mn ™ nicati °n. 11118 
in the same form as a balance sheet or a courses in irifnrmntwJ *««K[S rS!0n ^ affect both the content of 

university arfmisafans likf ' ” “ sTdenS; , “o«,Sfh e “ urses . a nd the way they are taught. 

Communication and calculation fitted for thf informal!™ 5 a 1 w Educatl0n wlU no longer be the 
underpin our work and leisure and study of computed desim aJS pro ^ nsmi f ion o{ a body of knowledge, 
augmenting them both will restruc- gramming, comn uniS?s XnEte- £“* J* 111 need t0 consider how to 
turn most people's lives. This has Jy, data o ganizatiS f a £ dle J va ? 1 *■“**■» of available 

already begun, of course, with the Iron bctweln Smouters andS information in any mbject. 

sisMiR^ K n -^fe h “,fe5 ira ^ 

V-'e.’.Mrll;' .»;• '/• • . 

Mapping out 
the future 


games, video recorders, wdrd-proces- 
sors nnd„ Industrial robots, but there. 

Teaching 
by turtle 

Edinburgh University's turtle learp- 


A legal 
matter 


coinouran university's turtle learn- The work or the i«n.i <»h nn L«. t . 

ing aid shows how novel program- group at the PoKteS: ^ ge0graphy ’ n ,f w ™Pping techni- . 

mfog approaches can make compu- London li a aS ffirathm ? c “ now caU on & esh sources of 

ters much easier to use. The turtle is mViUS 53. Tfi LiS? &&&* « more power- 
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,Cfa nwen easier to use. The turtle is range of nointe at ‘™°™aiion, as wen as more power- 

th P b0 JS ^ hich “ awl alon B tedmo^ycan SJK aiiSE^ TrdteJ SJ °°aLSm COdlfy ^ g anfJ orga " {zia g 

, drB ^ lilles ' un der the rion: In Kormal ^r^^^^S; ^u- 88 ! 61 ^ 6 remote sensing of tht 
control, of a microcomputer program- In training Bn H P i n 7™kn^' ?^ Uc r l eart b * surface - currently the subject 
y*». LOGO. Using" this £®agd, : Spl SaS^ Sj ? f 8 House of Lords Select cSsS 
developed by ; Seymour PapSrl at JSd «*™-P«.res- tee on Science and Technology J„. 

MIT, ^ p^mafy school- children efin • ’ • quiry and a joint Depwrtment of In- 

)( 1 ^'-iTOPBt*»l.‘ r '!>o- , . :, jeirH' ■•; 5 . •turtle.-' :-PPM"**W“lWGd retrieval systems Huatry and Research Council prog- 
®>S5lW ;i ^!o». Ife.'V 2 -' •••'{'• '*2 'HP’S. lgWye«:aiid yield ektreipely detailra' 

.pnhE(i' iMinniiMH ^'riw^d':':Ml|k]|(|rtL{'ind oitfi. iin.liKJaU.nn^U n itlfominlmn . nhnnf ■mi ■■ .l2 
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geological data . for prospectors, 
at' law : ° n lhe W', tbe satellite signals 

Kirin -3 re P roccssed b y computer to pro- 

r’JiJ: duce.maps tailored to the needs of 
' particular users. And the same' cbm- 


T” WSSi S:f Bpaas ^ 

pjogTamlnes sd that a few. keys could , ■ These deVeionmntiit n : the ground, the satellite signals 

*&JS robot move turn -5 re by compute to^S- 

a Pi a ° Pl ■ . , • : do comKtfrSssStS^ J222 h l0 ^J2 : du « maps taHored to the n «d? of 

qU, py y ,ea ! rn . ,0r df aw Sie SI* particular users. And the samecbm- 
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problem solving. anJ hww t^snwJfv 1 ® Law courses. whkh have lo nul BlrkVck Sge^s PnvStiS^ihe 


JJJffi*™ A nd ,he ? a,so learn abobt ■ ' ■ Bjiind a department of geography at 

lo a .JUT « ,urwa » wWch have to nut .Bhkbeck College is lnv«u£tlna the 
SmA to. guide (he jam a lane amount of highly stroc- 
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i of all courses, because “the changes 
in knowledge, in the research pro- 
cess, in students’ future professional 
roles, and in suciely in general being 
brought about . . . are so profound 
that no course should be thought 
immune". 

Even for these parts of the curri- 
culum which remain unaltered, the 
use of computerized library searches, 
remote video links, interactive 
teaching terminals and much more 
sophisticated audio-visual aids will 
effect the way the information is 
conveyed to the student. In the long 
term there’s little doubt tradi- 
tional theatre lectures and seminar 
papers will be seen as highly ineffi- 
cient ways of training the next gen- 
crajion of teachers and researchers. 

This is the vital difference be- 
tween IT and biotechnology. Both 
are presented as crucial areas where 
we should harness the country’s re- 
search talent to secure profits from 
new technological possibilities. And 
universities, polytechnics and col- 
leges will play a large part in produc- 
ing the machines and programmes 
and training the people needed to 
realize the Government’s goals. But 
if the IT effort Is successnil, it will 
also transform the institutions which 
are expected to support It. 

A world fit 
for robots 

Industrial robots are one of thi most 
potenl symbols of the flew Informa- 
tion technology and (heir potential 
fSf 1 *. “5* wlddy disputed. Will they 
liberate factory workers from danger- 
ous or boring tasks at the expense of 
swelling the dole queues? Or will they 
Increase productivity by making the 
remaining jobs for human wbrkors 
more fragmented, controlled and re- 
petitive - through “deskilling”? 

Is that (he outcome 
dqfcnds crucially on the new 

JESS? S* ‘taigned, and Professor 
Howard Rosenbrock and his col- 

Of Manches- 

ter Institute of Science and Technolo- 
gy JSflS*. <•*» IHU into account 
In their development of sophisticated 
machine tools. He believes that “we 
nejd to see the machine as a tool the 
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i centre at 
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a numcr- 
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aimed at the '‘fillh-generation M W ' 
puter. 

The project is goal-driven - ik i 
Japanese have defined what (W \ 
want their new machines to be u 
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And the Dol will announce Its o»- 
slon on the rest of the money In tflf 
next few weeks. • 

Alvey laid out a research flnj® 
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John O’Leary begins a series on alternative funding for higher education 


Computers need to become ho, '* 
more powerful and easier to« I- 
Wlule much of tl, e i mpctus 
in form ution technology comes bn : 
the power of existing devices 
inked together - like cabk m 
loeal computer networks - techm** ; 
“I s . urtf already looking to m3 [ 
with completely new capabilhid f 
lhe. pacesetters Hre the Japanest > 
who launched a large govenS r 
backed research programme bunts [ 
iiimed at the ”finh-generation M W ' 
puter. 


Japanese have defined what (kJ 
want their new machines to be 52 B 
to do and will now set about mg 
ing the necessary techniques. In Hits g 
scheme, (lie compute!: of the 19% 
should be able to: 

• See shapes and colours, bcuu 
spoken commands and give result 
tne user’s own language. 

• Propose methods for solving wok 
lems in specialized fields, like metic- 
al diagnosis and treatment. 

• Programme itself to perform aid 
specified in outline by the user. 

The ambition of the project can be 
gauged from the planners 1 own esti- 
mate that the machines lhe bffl 
will need to operate 10,000 lo 
100,000 times faster than typical en- 
isling mainframe computers, iobw 
this target the Japanese effort «0 
take in new ways of making comp* 
ter circuits, new compute 
architectures and new programing 
systems. 

Britain's answer to the fifth gen- 
eration project was outlined in the 
"Programme for Advanced Inform- 
tion Technology" put to the Depart- 
ment of Industry last vear. The mjf 
rornme committee, chaired by 
Alvey of British Telecom, lew*- 
ntended a £350m, five-year inititfw 
bringing together government, ln»* 
try, universities and research cows- 
oils. The Science and Engineering 
Research Council and unlvelsiiy de- 
partments are already forging ahead 
with their parts of ine programme. 
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uie has also made the turtle a good 
example of another side, of IT - the 

e oneratioh of new products. - Edlh- : 
urgh University licenses an outside 
firm to ■ manufacture turtles for 
school use, arid the Department, of 
Industry Is backing development of 
turtle-based software for' the com- 
mon makes of microcomputer. 
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geared to four “enabling tecbnb& 
gie8” - software engineering, inldu- 
gent knowledge-basod systems, very 
large scale integration, and the usw 
machine interface. " . 

Software engineering denotes IM 
Idea that writing instructions W 
computers should become more sp* 
tematie, to produce cheaper aw 
more reliable programmes than pre- 
sent, largely ad hoc techniques. 

Intelligent knowledge-based 

terns will draw on existing work JJ 
artificial intelligence to produce sjr 
terns which can use rules of 
to draw conclusions or make' 
slons in defined areas. The AMI 
reports suggests such systems 
: handle knowledge ih areas as 
as medical diagnosis, onglneeniaj 
sigrti oil technology ana agnaua^-. 

Very large scale integraifon IS 
or the hardware technologies neW“ 
to build, the new marines - it jhapz 
means cramming , yet more 
components dri a single wafer owf 
con.. But the. techniques to .dp® 
and make chips with hundred. ^ 
thdusands of. ; components dfim®^- 
extraordinary precision ' ; anf • 
KablUty. ! . 

. .Ffnajly, machines for a 
widerrahgepf sophisticated 1MB 
built )and programmed, pCM* JLj , 
are hpr ’Computer, engineers; will ng 
; to instruct • them and .get 
replies „ Work.:to. improve the gj 


It often appears that the chief mca- 
^ of sSwess for Mrs Thatcher’s 
masters is the degree of privatiza- 
Son they can set in motion. Rolling 
back theWiers of the state, after ulf, 
was an avowed intention of the Gov- 
ernment and one which has been 
attempted with relish. 

In higher education, the scope for 
such activity Is limited despite a few 
isolated experiments, but. with the 
wholehearted encouragement of Sir 
Keith Joseph and his team at the 
Department of Education and Science, 
private money is coming to play an 
increasingly important role. 

Sir Keith's desire for higher educa- 
tion to reduce its dependence on the 
state and follow the lead of the 
United States and other countries in 
creating much closer links with pri- 
vate companies has been an oft-repc- 
ated theme of his stewardship of lhe 
DES. Given the complications of loc- 
al authority funding, which prevent 
polytechnics and colleges from reap- 
ing the full benefits of outside con- 
tributions, his strictures must apply 
mostly to the universities. And there 
Is no doubt that (more as a response 
to his policies than in any spirit of 
compliance) the universities have begun 
to move significantly in this direc- 
tlon. 

Although the line between public 
and private funding is blurred by the 
intervention of the research councils 
and the payment of fees by both 
home and overseas students, the con- 
tribution made by non-government 
funds is assuming growing import- 
ance in most universities. It is still a 
small proportion of total income, but 
new returns reaching the University 
Grants Committee are certain to 
show an increase in the 6.4 per cent 
of funds attributed to services ren- 
dered and “other recurrent income”. _ 
Hardly a month has gone by in the 
last year or more without the 
, announcement of a new science park 
and/or a new university company estab- 
lished to turn academic activity into 
commercial success. Although most of 
the science parks will not show a profit 
for the universities in their early years, 
they are set up as a long-term invest- 
ment as well as an aid to local industry. 
So prolific has beeq the growth, wit a. 
recent conference discussed the possibil- 
ity that the universities had already 
flooded the market, with some parks 
now in competition with others In the 

_ same region, . 

. University companies, too, have 
' - 'become de rigeur for the institution 
i determined to move with the times. 

:■ Since the early days of teaching com- 
panies, set up to develop particular 
I specialities commercially and often 
: wider research council control, there 
: has been a move Into more broadly 
based business operations. The 
j . establishment of the newer com- 
panies, designed as a catch-all For 
; marketable research and inventions 



terprise is not actually a university 
but a direct grant college, Cranfiela. 
Institute of Technology. Set up to 


Private progress 

as- well as more traditional services. An extension of the scheme to aU paien. . 
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has attracted some suspicion among 42,000 is hoped to raise £400,000 

academics worried that commercial- over four years. 

ism will come to dominate purer Increasing numbers of universities 


a extension of the scheme to all paien. . 4 . 

000 is hoped to raise £400,000 The immediate cause of most of 
>er four years. the frenzied activity seen in the uni- 

Increasing numbers of universities versifies was the announcement test 
e also taking steps to increase their year by Sir Edward Parkes, the UGC 
imhers of overseas students, whose chairman, that universities would not 


are alM t^in^ their ^ by Sir Edward Parkes, the UGC 

Been no standing 8 in the way of numbers of overseas i students whose ^ ha, ^ a "*.‘ h ri at Taming 1 ni «L involved the ending of all 
much-needed money earners. fees usually j form the largei ISS jffJJ! 1 ?£?o1d f Astern uifiversS direct state funding of universities. 

At the same lime, universities source of private funding If research L,n dcr the old system, a uni ers y pol y (ec | in | cs a nd colleges, conse- 
have also turned Increasingly to their council grants are discounted, would keep the m °p e y ll f a J” a ■ quently bringing about tne abolition 
former students as a possible source Although the UGC estimates that this amount would be taken Jjf the UGC and the National Advis- 

of extra revenue. As well as en- the universities lwt in the region of consideration when the next quin- g. Home as well as overseas 
couraging the traditional small-scale £25m when the Government began quenmal sgtlement' ^"J ade * ^ f g students would pay "full-cost" fees of 
appeals farcied out by convocations, to phase out its fees subsidy and an institution a J™™ » f at least £4,000 a year at 1982 rates, 
some have tried to copy the Amer- insist upon “foil-cost fees, all are years benefit from any commercial. althou _ h 3 qqq means-tested seho- 
icans’ successful alumni foundations, now anxious to maximize the income opera ion. .. . . larships would be available to the 

In the United Suites, the more presti- they produce, whether through aid A UGC 1 best candidates. Loans would replace 

eious private universities rely on their agencies or privately. Some » P! 0 ? 0 /]? 0 " ?I .KI? VSa Rrants for all other students.. The 


much-needed money earners. fees u 

At the same lime, universities source 


assist industry, Cranneld does just 
that on a paying basis. In five years 
from 1976/7, the proportion of gov- 
ernment support dropped from just 
over half of total income to little 
more than a third. A decentralized 
system allows departments to vie for 
their own funding and al! are now 
attracting large contracts on a regular 
basis. More than £8m has been won 
in contract work this year, in addi- 
tion to the private consultancy work 
carried out by Cranfield academics 
with the active encouragement of the 
institute. 

It was Cranfield’s success which 
lay at the heart of test month's call 
by Mr William Waldegrave. under- 
secretary for higher education , for 
the development of “industrial uni- 
versities". Institutions would come 
forward with plans, possibly linking 
themselves with particular industries, 
and might negotiate a long-term 
package of guaranteed state funding 
while switching the balance towards 
private finance. 

Mr Waldegrave’s intention was to 
bring more t norough planning to the 
drive for private money, which he 
plainly thought insufficiently orga- 
nized. "Every time 1 visit an institu- 
tion I am told: 'You must see our 
science park’ and there is an empty 
nissen hut," he said. But neither he 
nor Sir Keith has been prepared to 
come out in support of the most 
far-reaching switch to private funding 
so far considered: that envisaged in 
' the Central Policy Review Start pnp- 
' ers leaked test September, 
i The Think Tank plan, which has 
'• never been publicly confirmed or de- 
nied. involved the ending of all 
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atrraaT ss: Mgvss- trr snmsi * ^ . 
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the 42,000 graduates for whom it has .cans tote cne .of ^the LSE. Others oin rw ce % in to feature in %Cdnservajive 

up-to-date addresses. It «« decided Sg* owrations or to support manifesto for thd next General Elec- 

two years ago to appeal to the esh- afield in tne nope oi u » P b mnlnatreaiTi academic areas, tion, It is not Inconceivable that 

motel 50,S00 living Edinburgh for^exa^^identi- whcre^u^ds^T^not earmarkedfo? a Something closer to the TTiinkTank 

graduates for money, and an imtfo ford Univcraity , to : raampie, menu wnc re un U ^ sche me could be in; the rUnipng for 

aCoi^MO.OOO In'cash^ai^ covenants! Ukaly ™ 8 “ P fo? a racrui.men. cam- tha shin^ example of private en- .ft. manifcalp after th«. 


tion at the DES, the scheme is a 
reminder , of the scope which exists 
for! fadical change in higher educa- 
tion. The introduction of loans, to 
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Pleasure dome decreed for Warwick Grand idea comes unstuck 

Ssi^sssasssaa kSSS Sarff*. 1 ?! 


the' early tag of Warwick University Limited, 
Warwldc considers- Itself about average In the universi- 
private fonding league. The Initial burst of dona- 
(won riowed (although the! benefits are stUl to be 
found all around the campus) and now the, university, 
ig MreriuouS efforts to cash, 


replies,. Work, :tb improve the uw 
machina int^rfaro wllf Include spew 1 
®nd;;:imtt^V processiog, better 
i signed ffermlhals aid researth on 


_ ui 
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assistance or total automation. ^ 


r -YKvwu W auu mo jaupiiwiw r. b, |rt 

foo ls that ail those areas: need 1 

odvaricev. together ’ if 'the machine* 
which’ ^ylll serv6 our Sodal and eo^ 


sion and telephqnc are now; andjwfj 
^riJand ' as little : kiiowledge ft olfl 
theii*. lisesHi. ; i : •= • 


anaa.au around the campus) and now tlie.universiiy, 

f* a. many XrsVls maEtei Strenuous efforts to .cash., ft £SBf* * 

and fadUtfes. ■ ^ST&M^Wear 

1 Twq years ago the university made a positive and . ... Tj* ML, iii. fan^ W f 
W^W£n fc seek new sourJes of finance, both as a 

t w lordwindUng State support and to ensure some JoMtteM f^thenw n^ 
frm Independence from foe whims of government.. C ZneVhas" 

Wsr^V escaped comparatively unscathed from J^S^^rrowlM from tl 
W, the economies forced upon the l “ iver ^2 ‘ kem^arge sun 

SSsB ftnW 1 - Innovations or for improving the donatloM, 

JiiadXaif unlvcraltj h« »t -bout 

programme of industrial Uabon, RnfUte s 

atad appeals. A adence parKM abol 

cooperation of a focal author- and prl 

py whkhlwBS, at b-^, ambivalent towards Warwick te indeed short courses a) 
■ >ocal {admtry 

^tK ‘the! considerable help of an anonymous benetec- ^ 

hae^been, a generous friend to the university . of Warwick’s privi 

a^^Toundrtion , private donations ban ww Sotracts are excluded.^] 
Impressive arts centre alone, which attracts « .. m8 | n centres of 1 

' customers from ohtslde the campus, repre- on £75( 

mcif& than £lm or tu;! vate money, mostly from the ■ jjjjf ^ employed to etw 

toSr fo* chaitceUar j Mr Jack Butteiworth^ want? yT^Jjf^d tedependrow 

fjjfc 1 . “terejuiohey to extend the arts centre, P»ridfog Mrtment pr Industry ,|n th 
he describes as a “plwwro do researdi In P 

iW listing square for a eculpture exhibltldn centre. . ig^pected lo fif In w 

^to fpik^lhe imiverSy’s policy or »**S *f’ ' 5^5, the uni’ 

— — 


atmospnere ib uw uiut®* — - . .. . 

five fonding began. And he sees an amusing irony in 
the contrast between compMments ttot nro g 
Warwick's enterprise now and the crtUdsm WtUch Jed 
to rtK cSved tfe. I.M W«rw^ 

would &er W» feftdw ■ tadwmamta 


private tond M tepayto, 

market conference and private courses centre. , , 

indeed short courses have become a growing source 
J^anZefrom summer schools to. a prog- 
of revenue, rang ig administrators.; But it > 

ranune which 'account for somei thre^ 

^.Slcffprivat! Income If minh comS 

nnlverilty I. not 

tonlrarta MCiK ciuo^ rtuden „, tapim from 

toafr^fto? nowexcaeds £750,00? per^wrwd an agency 

sSSSsssfisasa 
sas A aS * -aRStt®!ssstt 

Sde-efT^cts of reseatch. . v :; 


Conventional privatization Schemes 
have been few and far between in 
higher education and have tended 
to mee ( Stiff resistance. 1 
Although some services In urn ver- 
sifies hhve been contracted out. for a. 

; -number of yfcat*, foete; has been no • 

. ahddeh : trendy in. ‘th!s^ direCtfori either - 
' ai : i result 6f the cuts or encoutaae- 
ment from the Government. In the 
public sector, the Issue inevitably be- 
comes one of wider local political 
debate;: and the predominance ; of 
Labour authorities in- control' of the 
polytechnics (which, as the largest- 
msfitutions, aTe the ■ obvious targets 
for private contractors) : has made .lit- 
tle phange likely. 

Perhaps the most ambitious 
scheme Was that designed to place . 
the 'catering 1 ' Services at MartchestCi* 
University’s Owen's Park hplls of re^. 
sidepce - the largest complex iii 
Europe r( in -private hands., Tne plan 
Went as far as foe university council 
. and proved attractive (o some large 
. companies. 

. ’ The university, having carried out 
a feasibility siudy with foe aid of 
Grand i Metropolitan : Hotels, ; ex- 

4ft 1 'vfiiia pn/xnAii - onn allnW iVlP •- 


able vpaji-ai^you-eat” system,, rather 
than the existing full-boafd arrange- 
ment. Grand Metropolitan, which 
was also put. forward as the preferred 


contractor, would offer experience 
and flexibility in catering for the con- 
ference trade. : 

But. with 140 jobs at stake and 
some ■ tedtindancles Inevitable, the 
National Union ,of public Employees 
launched V deiermincd.; carap.iugn 
Bupporied by the students: and .other 
campus unfops.1 NOPE offered to 
disrasa a reorganization of services, 
complaints were raised , about the 
double involvement of Grand Metro- 
politan, and the scheme was 
dropped. „ 

Few other schemos have got even 
this far, although there is no shor- 
tage .of advocates among Conserva- 
tive politicians. Ohly last month. 
Professor David Smith,; the Tory 
spokesman on' the .Innier London 
Education Authority, was editing for 
cleaning,, catering,, maintenance and 
.architect planning to: b6 put out to 
tender ip colleges artd; polytechnics. 

■ Live I pool City Council, which has 
found itself In need ; of massive Sav- 
ings in higher education, has # urged 
tfie governors of : its polytechnic and 
city college to consider privatization 
if udibn talks fail to produce stiffi- 
clfcnt economies. Nowhere yet, 
however, has a large scheme been 
put .into practice, and allowed other 
authorities and universities to assess 
.whether a change would be worth 
the trouble. 


ill, 
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Taking politics where politicians fear to go 


Nearly 30,000 Irish university gradu- 
ates recently exercised their franchise 
in what is one of the most £Jiie 
public elections in Western Europe. 

The right to return six representa- 
tives to Seanad Eireann - Parlia- 
ment's upper house - is regarded by 
some as an anachronism. 

Yet, it affords a unique opportun- 
ity to voice independent ana radical 
opinions on contentious matters and 
to raise others which the political 
party machine representatives dare 
not touch. 

The recent election saw the defeat 
of one of the Senate's most original 
contributors. Professor John A. Mur- 
phy, from University College, Cork,' 
one of the new breed or modem 
historians who has done much to 
demythologize the traumatic events 
in both parts of Ireland this century. 

Like Dr Conor Cruise O'Brien, 
who had earlier represented Dublin 
University and who is still a pro- 
chancellor of that institution, Profes- 


Graduates elect six members of the Irish Senate. John 
Walshe reviews the exercise of this right, considered by 
critics to be an undemocratic privilege. 


it is these, he says, who arc pushing 
for the proposed amendment to the 

1 constitution. 

■ The amendment, ns it is simply 

lj| Z” i r-p "v , , known, is the most controversial 

political and religious issue to rear its 
: head in Ireland for many dceadcs. 

| The proposed wording of the 
; amendment is simple enough hut its 
implications arc not. It reads: “The 
! State acknowledges the right to life 
! of the unborn and with due regard to 
- i . the ri £ hl 10 life of Hie mother, 

I kfj** A/ 1 1 1 guarantees in its laws to respect and, 

as far as practicable, by its laws to 

’• vindicate and defend that right." 

because of this ami-coalition stand depression, Their contribution is beat unto fh^OHe'JlMA^tTffftl? 
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sor Murphy has forced people to but also because of his opposition to exemplified by. the academic em- «nn Ao. 10*1 u, . ur j 
reconsider the baste tenents of their plans for the introduction of a consti- nomiSs who regularly jpop up on turned toS the WmWsh^irll 


b « tosic tenents of their plans for the introduction of a consti- nomists who regularly pod un on uirncH rnuiarHc ih. urn t • 1 .' ■ i 

republican faith. ^ tutional amendment to outlaw abor- television like "weather forecasters whn the 3,500 Irish girls 

Last . year. Professor Murphy, tion. harbinoeWnf JtmnS SSS*" . ™ g ? t( ? En $!? nd every year to 

along with Dublin University senator, To stay in active national political A believer n"!i ' have ® bortlons - The intention of the 

Shane Ross, proposed what for many life, the Senate was his only Refuse nomv he save hS JiSjfc 1 , 116 ? e £?" arae . ndl P ent 18 t0 copperfasten the 

republicans is the unthinkable - the He could geMhere bTone^of three le « a J 5 ! tuadon in ca “ the courts 

extradition of terrorists from the Re- different routes - the two university SdenSc economist “ !refand who AS L uncSmtfona^^ 81 


against the amendment. \ 

It will obviously be a comrovt^l 
WV for discussion in bothtaSF' 
Parliament over the nui t! 
months Ironically, the opposM*! 
at least half of the university 
to the amendment may speed ■ 
calls for changes in the whofensia 
•»f university representation 

At Present, the National Unto* ! 
ty of Ireland, with three scats, 
electorate of more than 50,000 
Dub in University (Trinity Grille* | 
Dublin) with only 10,000, also fe 
three Graduates with degrees fra 
the National Council for Education! 
A wards have no representation s 

till. 

The three Trinity seats are 1 
throwback to earlier efforts to 
appease the unionists in Northern 
Ireland, hut the univenity ai 
nlmost certainly lose one if the Got- 
ernment goes ahead with plans to I 
change the representation. Tfeg 
would accompany the long promised I 
break-up of the National LJoiveratT I 
of Ireland into separate independent § 


republicans is the unthinkable - the He could get there by one'of three 
extradition of terronsls from the Re- different routes - the two university 
public to Northern Ireland. constituencies, as one of the 

Their efforts were iincnm>«rni 1 1 : 


.Th^'r efforts were unsuccessful, Taoiseach's 11 nominees, or through 
it their membership of the upper the complicated maze known as the 
fuse cave them a forum and pub- vocational panels. 


but their membership of the upper 
house gave them a forum and pub- 
licity to provoke discussion which 
might otherwise have gone un- 
noticed. 


This time round, Mr Shane Ross 

■‘'in^odcty as a whole he sees > V 7“P lte *■ — «-» 

3 MMMSS aftfasst-sS*! 

of Parliament are sligSt especially In From Ws Sn ^ vtew ^nni„ E ■ £ " not ■ Professors of obstetrfe and gynferol- 

usattWtfc sewSre* ffiS 


vocational panels. 

In the 1937 constitution, the inten- 
tion was that 43 senators would be 
returned from these panels as 
genuine representatives of vocational 
interest groups, but the intention was 
never fully realized and virtually all 
the 43 belong to the main political 


SSSSSf IreIa . n 2 Who lBSl Act » uncons'titJtfona’i:" 

put peopte first, not financial “recti- Michael D. Higgins* views on the 

„„ . 1 _ . , , • amendment as being anti-woman. 

withmnw^ta 1 ? pres ? l0n £ ,tes de ®P er sectarian and a worthless piece of 
with more cuts m university spending “rubbish" that will do nothing to 
or vacancies, — ... 


!d “ U u niversi . ty s e end ^8 “rubbish” that will do nothing To 

vacancies, he says solve the problem of the abortion 

roonuTgoes nofortherZn® tr , ail l ? England, infuriate many peo- 

ng a 8° od number" of 


rhetorical question, “When will "it academics. 


all end”? 

In socict’ 
growing po 


getting the Bill through both houses 
of Parliament are slight, especially in 
a country which has only in the past 
lew years legalized 'contraception for 

Vln an, . ' 'll .1 


'will be ’less beholden to 




S pied by more and more repressive 
[islation designed to secure an in- 


;i •• .« i 

- • : ■ .1 , 
• ■ •- • ' ' i 


stssesa SsgBatasjaf waKas-”*— 

a r ‘P 1 *^ oe itule^rttiSuce ' ^0. ^ ?I lbo ™ ^ould be protected in the 

^Mutphy'wa, winkjed out SSJE “ « ° f 

He is a trenrh*m» critic — .i — j . s a symbolic They also see in this amendment a 


debate over abortion. 

^Professor Murphy was winkled out 
of his seat by a socialist sociologist 
from University College, Galway, Mr 
Michael D. Higgins. 

Michael D., as he is known, the 


university senators. congress ot lsaz . was « cwn i,. 

He is a trenchant critic of the .event followed by censorshfo , 
university community, most of whom clampdown on SatSda^S dances iSfZ ° f E£° rtu ? it ? S show a moral 
he accuses of opting out of debate on and other chanaM whibh iS lea i t0 ' the , rest of the world. 

ri»* -■ - . r ? nan 8« Which led Ireland The previous Fianna Fail adminis- 


They also see in this amendment a 
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chainriah of the Labour minority 'and 
a. firm opponent of his party's: ded- 
gph: to enter a coalition with Fine 
Gael under Dr . Garret. Fitzgerald as 
TiwUeiich (Prime Mlhlsten* 

;i He tost his seat % the Dai!,- the 


the economic and, consequently, ^ into a dark a« oL the mind The PTftf Fianna FaU adminis- 


and unemploy- personal sexuality 
mem levels the main growth areas m beiame identified 
the republic, a psychological depress- morality. ■ 
ion has overlaved the very foal qco- Now the visit of 

SUlSSss,* s 
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assess 
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. a research and training project for the highly quaUfied 


of the new independent unlvenilia 
would have a seat, or there might bt 
an omnibus constituency for d 
graduates. 

But the latter might basten (he dn 
when the graduate senators are all 
from the mainstream of politics] p 
ty life, their independence and rad- 
callsm diluted. 

Shane Ross shares the concern of 
many Trinity people at the possida 
reduction in its representation. Ht 
says it would be absurd to dun? 
Dublin University representation be- 
cause it is “undemocratic" 
maintaining the Taoiseach’s 11 
appointments who hold no mandat; 
at all. 

He says: "The Senate conudcs | 
people who make no speeches; ft 
manages to produce totally uno[ 
cured people on the Cultural » 
Educational Panel; it throws up n» 
pie on the Labour Panel -who 
never done a day's work in lha 
lives. Give it credit where, credit b 
clue, it does provide some 
appropriate members pn the Agn- 
cultural Panel. 

“So why”, he asks, "has : Trinity 
College, Dublin, been singled put vj 
successive governments as having W 
many representatives In a riatenuy 
undemocratic body? Possibly 
the outspokenness and liberal op' 
lenges of TCD have drawn attcniwfl 
to the prominence of the univenity 
add its senators". ' 


A ^programme fot improvirig Euro- 
peon Standards of postgraduSfo re^ ;i :,.i, 
search and training came under' the *• .i’ 
actUtiny of a group of international ‘ 

• p !I2r*2SSP»' research organizations. - 

Aim hlah«r ■Ai.niiUk« _ j i . 


o^- JiurOpe : programme decided: tb' fchowlcdfi 
jj»t outride opj.riion: of tlrieir tictivi- ;> . The 

’.SSfS* 


Li "pistgiraauate post-mortem 

, * ‘ ' ; - v. . - . v . ( Workshop stylo also came ifl JJ 

*® d 8 e ' rideways. A workshop de- ‘in rhlcher ednw»Hnn ' . criticism: less lecturing and more d* 

JJS. a, Wf d . to bring knowledge into p«t- ’ atfonKw^ h^jwSUd°3i 2? cre t thcre was little or none be- c .usslon, said students and otgjjj* 

w< ^ r ^' S0 ^ t ’ s l a dlffusfpn of from eight Council of P would also recommend cer- i|° ns; fcWcr “guest star" apptfjWJJ 

StlJ: knowledge . downwardS^ : , If** chan % M: >" particular irt Sefoc- from eminent researchers who g 
— thcoT lf ^ thatlthe assembled , rioh-ta^be?cm‘ritri2r S iSLaSS !! 011 and ‘ oU ow-up of .couraes, st^ no time to stay and eXplaid of ^ 

M ;;>JWs i a » d .RMtffaduatas Would . STSSSSSSfe? SftS and lectureiS. ’ 8tB cuss thei T findings. “I am very 1»^ 

ie for. he ^ dc8I ?P modules to spread ' frSm a^on-meiSSraiirtW d 0 e The prompting for those recom- ' Wllh ^ cr Y important people 
le fbr.tho workshoDs^cohcIusIons. . In fact • iM? tSSR. only spafe hff a day” s&d a/Bnbd 


touncii^f'Eifi^^^^^mi for ih^xror&hoM^W^ i 9 1 8pr ? ad ' a ^on-^embw'rountni^ - ~ mendat^ U,pi,,JS *"■ inosB rec °m- 

the .development or^stgradualf^ tfifs TSS- been ' For ^ acfa activity the criSdl alio- ' th f tw May 




uuss ineir nnaings. "t am vwr 1 
with Very important people wtog 
only spare hmf a day fi , said a.iBnwj 
professor. 1 "They come in,. ; P™* 


largely a ; .othef 'bodies 



..si ,. 
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Problems • fCGPlJ £7 n ^>^EUt aceord 

, 

the curriculum of postgraduate train- S«tmdJSte wffi ar ? Tt 
fog, -first by. holding iptenriye .erwhes^^t^^reiah' Invent inn? 
ta Certain subjects, and then' ihifough “ -{w' iSct^f'-KS 'rtSf ‘ 

. ? In 'particular it was thought rieces- . SfomS ^ 
^ : ?pwad .weuwf -Mngk.* 

throughout Europe, pn tjic ftssump- courses" was sanBuine ' About/' if Ha i 

;-9t p° a W r y fiad tfther- the material;; studehts evon wWou^tMmf - ^ W I 
w Human . resources ip have complete ; • • BetWeeri: eight.’Sfid = tweN' wbtfoi j 

; 1 1 v or: workshops have beeri rtii by^he idoii 




one-hour lebtufo which isn’t J3artk“: 
larly relevant, and then ko agam-.* 
steer Wejl dear of them. . 

-■ A dtami'te Amec over whether.^. 


WJSS&gSS A 

s, iilitlal ‘‘foluctiuioe & - ' ^ rica ! and J ®P an> $ gu SjiV- to : 




' S jiicceS 

EwopejS. 
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iggte ■■ .j'u' ' ■ : 'tsJ ' orWrirkshops^have be 

SlTESwSS'. wrksbop riiourses : : project each year.^th 
? S r ^? p,y exchange r of , ing iulo T9S4. Subjectt 
*wch findings on fhe pattern oE. a ■ by the project ; group 
f a ^ii» & r ' mendatfops' Tropniindl 

f V*'/ a ’ | b° n ‘ JS* W* 5 hIc f, chlir * i i nstltutibhs* hat: 

j •' Q^uricplfor NatlojiaJ ' . nafibhal organ Izktipns; 





ns^ goyemmetits / 

°pe cqifonluqes, :i , mend, 
,|vfye ; fociuded.'Lthe,pr 
Aonfortaij|oo - sofi ! hadful 



dlteussinh- ^^ij UflB.io oc:coniuiiK«: 

A^-; bn£lSS 0 pH na io ^ ! •fostilutioils woqld . deve)°|. 

' 1 ^h ^pumah rights . vs 
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The theme of this issue of “Commonwealth” is 
interchange within the Commonwealth of teachers, 
administrators and students. Formal exchanges are 
only the tip of the iceberg; the informal and 
unorganized interchange of staff and students is an 
important characteristic of relations between uni- 
versities and colleges in the different countries of 
the Commonwealth. 

Commonwealth interchange is examined from 
three separate perspectives: ROY MARSHALL 
discusses the scope and benefits of the continuous 


flow of teachers and researchers around the Com- 
monwealth; JAMES WALSH offers a personal 
view of interchange from the point of view of the 
senior administrator; and ELAINE WILLIAMS 
talks to Indian students studying in Britain. 

Finally ANASTASIOS CHRISTODOULOU, 
secretary general of the Association of Common- 
wealth Universities, looks at the state of higher 
education across the Commonwealth and looks 
forward to this summer’s Commonwealth Universi- 
ties Congress in Birmingham. 


Old ties begin to feel the strain 


In the political climate of the last i 
15 years or so the state of : 
academic relations between many i 
countries of the Commonwealth has 
become impoverished. The critical i 
year Was 1979, which saw Britain 
producing a policy of full cost tuition 
fees for overseas students and some 
other Commonwealth countries rais- 
ing them steeply. Yet such policies 
have not had a totally negative 
effect, for they have led to the shar- 
ing of concerns about the growing 
number of barriers to the movement 
of students, teachers, and ideas and 
to increasing efforts to' arrest the 
decline in academic interchange in 
(he Commonwealth. 

As the Commonwealth secretary- 
general said in his foreword to the 
First report of the Commonwealth 
Standing Committee on Student 
Mobility: "There is a deep anxiety 
that if we do not fairly quickly find 
ways of strengthening educational in- 
terchange within the Commonwealth, 
not necessarily by returning in all 
respects to old ways, but certainly by. 
endowing educational interchange 
between Commonwealth countries 
with a special place in our education 
systems, the Commonwealth connex- 
ion will itself be in danger of impair- 
ments . « 

An important feature - indeed the 
underlying principle - of the old 
ways was the belief that educational 
Interchange was a good thing in itself 
and did not need any particular end 
to justify it. If justification was 
needed if lay in the fact that know- 
ledge Is universal, cannot be con- 
fined within geographical boundaries 
and transcends Ideological barriers. 


vmuui gwuuapiuvtti - 

and transcends ideological barriers, e 
If follows that institutions concerned I 
with knowledge should have an inter- £ 
national dimension in order to do c 
their job of teaching and research t 
effectively. . . < 

If we were living In the Burope of e 
six or seven centuries ago, the com- i 
munity of scholarship ana the freedom i 
of educational interchange that went i 
with it would have been taken for _ I 
granted; . By the end of the eight- i 
. eenih century, however, nation states 
had. emerged and higher education i 
«»n .became organized into national 

E jems, their boundaries shaip and 
lr . internal structures correspon- 
Wy diverse. For all the liberal 
sptpt of scholars, intellectual activity 
00 . international • scale became | 
constrftlned by Rational forces. 

The shadows which coming events i 
i'S?l ““br* them are sometimes long, j 
]d?al of free circulation . : con- 
unued ; ; virtually unchallenged in 
mope: until 1%7, when Britain tn- : 
•:CT“ d ; Higher, fees for overseas 
wan ..tor; hpme: students, but con- 
Hhued to keep access open and fees 
mPatet.- By WS the number of over-, 

.- foas students in British universities 
; ^cetded 3p,00q (having trebled in a 
. oecade) and , public and parllamen- 
!'Wy ^opinion'- J was : becoming in-: 
r-'^TOy unsympathetic to a return 
•' “M Ways.- •_•••• ' 

, Lr !t • S 7 Bar a joint working party 
rj™, University Grants Committee 
v? ■ JJJ-. We.Gblnmittee of Vice Chancel* 
-®hd . Principals recommended 
• *' 88 1 lt r turned' out) "that 

• .' jfpes should, continue to be 

■^SS3f?» af fees should bp 

S ,‘ and the number of overr' 

Jthapiitt 1 should be voluntarily 
: the universities thCm- 

R'yes acting upon ■ guidance from the 
e event the then govern- 
»’/ Continued with 

imed universities 
Efforts jtO 1 this 


end were being made with some me- « 
asure of success when the present i 
Government announced the policy of < 
foil cost fees In 1979 and made it I 
operative from 1980. . i 

In the real world there is invari- 
ably n gap between the ideal and the 1 
attainable. Ideally, universities, being 
both national and international in- 
stitutions, would like to apply the 
same criteria for admission to both 
home and overseas students. They 
readily do so in respect of the 
academic requirements tor entry; but 
do not have the same freedom of 
action in respect of their tuition fees. 
Their constitutional powers are cir- 
cumscribed by their financial depend- 
ence upon government, who link the 
amount of their grant-in-aid to the 
tuition fees which they advise univer- 
sities to charge. In these circum- 
stances universities have no option 
but to follow the practice. 

Yet in practice tne main issue for 
Commonwealth countries is not the 
discriminatory fee. however repug- 
. nant it may oe to the ethos of uni- 
versities and the spirit, if not the 
letter of their charters; it is the level 
of the fee and its use as a mechanism 
for limiting educational interchange. 
Of course fees are not the only reg- 
ulator: some countries use quotas 
and some a mixture of fees and 
quotas. Britain has the paradox that 

S iuotas are said to be unacceptable 
or the purpose of regulating the 
flow of overseas students at the same 
time as they are being used to reduce 
the numbers of home students 
The action taken by Britain m 
i 1979 was not intended to destroy 
. educational interchange, though it 
J has damaged it. It has, however, also 
- accelerated the search for new ptiii- 
) cies to meet the new reality that free 
i circulation of staff and students is 
currently at an extremely low ebb 
f and that the best hope of increasing 
i- mobility is likely to be through orga- 
n nized arrangements. Two recent re- 

4 « _ iL LILLaJ Sn I OD 1 n/Mifn- 


students from abroad and strengthen many countries, prohibit discrimina- 
academic links. In general the Gov- lion on grounds of religion, sex. coi- 
ernment will spend funds available our or race. But nationality is a 
for awards more widely in order that different matter: no one can work in 
more students may benefit. a country unless he has an unres- 

Both reports stress the need to tricted right to reside there. Ana 
look at the level of fees, hearing in most countries now require em- 
mind Britain's responsibility as a ployers to obtain work permits bc- 
leading and special member of the Fore offering employment to foreign 
Commonwealth and the international nationals and mnny refuse to grant 
community and having regard also to such permits when a national is qual- 
her own irade. diplomatic and other ified and available to do the work, 
interests, and both recommend that even though he mny not be the best 
once the withdrawal of the subsidy candidate in the judgment ot the 

previously provided for the tuition of selectors. , 

overseas students is completed (this Academic institutions in which the 
will occur at the end of the current number of foreign staff is small lend 
.academic year), fees be fixed at to the view that work permit control 
levels which ensure that subsidies are can be an infringement of tne 
-x a nnete ortaHpm ir FrppHnm tn anOQint ttl? 


ICT6I9 miitii wuauiw iuu» .... -- , 

not again introduced. Marginal costs academic freedom to appoint tne 
achieve that level. best staff regardless of other consid- 

The Overseas Students Trust re- erations. Institutions in which the 
port can be read as indicating long number of foreign staff is large tend 
term marginal costs to be appropri- to a different view: they see nothing 
ate - these were estimated dy the inconsistent with academic freedom 
joint working party of the UGC and in preferring nationals to non-nation- 
the Committee of Vice Chancellors als. where other things are equal. W 
and Principals to be about two thirds puisued vigorously this view could 
of full costs. The Commonwealth impede educational interchange. 
Standing Committee regard short- These arc unlikely to be removed 
term marginal costs (estimated to be by the ritual invocation of the con- 
more than half but less than two cept of academic freedom, and here 
thirds ol full costs) ns the appropri- too the most promising route could 
me bench mark for Commonwealth be the development of more orga- 
students, however strong the argu- nized arrangements for, mobility oi 
ments may be in favour of long-term staff, , 

marginal costs for other categories of . Sjuch arrangements 4 already exist 
overseas students. The Government on a bilateral basis between govern- 


Yes , it does 
broaden 
the mind 

Some years ago, my secretary said 
one morning: “A lady from the Brit- 
ish Council rang yesterday. They 
want you to go to Bangladesh 1 > She 
said It with some excitement, not to 
say envy, because at that time En- 
glish university administrators were 
not notorious, as they are now, for 
Inter-continental peregrinations. 

It was October 1975. At that time, 
as a reasonably senlof administrator 
In a reasonably significant university, 
my travels had not taken me further 
east than Bucharest (a long time ago 
as a student), further south than Gib- 
raltar (OHMS), farther west or north 
than Connemara or Inverness (on 
holiday). 

II turned out that the newly- 
formed Bangladesh University Grants 
Committee wanted some advice, and 
f somebody had suggested my name 
I (the grapevine soon disclosed the cul- 

J ^So the following January, Harold 
r White (Lancaster) and I found 
c ourselves jetted Into the most Intense 
d cultural learning process In our Uves. 
*- Immediately upon qur arrival at Dac- 
if ca, we were perforce made aware 
that the overriding problem , of the 


S orts, both published in 1982, contri- 
utc to this search: that of the Over- 
seas Students Trust on: A Policy for 
Overseas Students and that of the 
Commonwealth Standing Committee 
on Student Mobility on Educational 
Interchange: a Commonwealth Im- 
perative. • 

The Overseas Students Trust re- 

S ort made, and the Commonwealth 
landing Committee supported,' a 
number of recommendations . which 
the Government - have \ accepted 
either in their hriginal Ori a modified 
form. They tote increasing thelrtoup* 
port for overseas students by fiwm 
over the next three years, which Will 
provide additional scholarships and 
awards for some .5,000 
seas students each year. Speaflcally, 
the Government will enter Into dis- 
cussions with the Hongkong^ govern- 
ment about : their proposals fpr that - 
fot the •■costs-, of- enabling .. eligible 
Hongkong students to. be treated m 
home students : for fee purpores. The 
number of awards wider ; the Port, 
mdnwdalth Scholarship and Fel- 
lowship Plan will be increased.. A 

. new mUiie- of discretionary: awards 

is to be jntteduced/Sqme^cal 
Drovlsion is to be made for Cyprus, 
which has no university of her own. 
and for Malaysia, whlch hAs tradl- 

*S2L% %ST: Adt.io.at 


overseas huuciiu. m* viv.*.,. ......... — ■ — - — , - - 

is currently examining these propos- ments. But there is- increasing ron- 
als in consultation with the UGC and cern about their current state and 
local education authorities. future prospects. In a case, study pte- 

' The Commonwealth Standing pared in 1979 for a colJo ^ lu ^ at t ^ . 
Committee makes the important University of Leeds on the state^of 
point that since Commonwealth academic and B pSfc Lsror 

countries have a coipmoff Interest in tween Canada and Britain, Profoswr 
the movement of students between Tom Symons and Trent , University 
their institutions of higher education, described such relations as enfeebled 
they should not unilaterally, and and gave reasons- toy j SESn&nii 

SSftSSS S n«|d»nd 

“.end,, element of an, ne» dedre for more 


term the climate does not appear 
propitious tor an expansion of activi- 




countries continues to-ba sma^L The likewise. _ the: Commonwealth 


as a . major contributioj towros , y t ^ ^ Association of Com- 

versificatipn .in the flow of studpnts. L We _t t w , Universities provides the 

h, priidpd obkcrive woold^e^ ■£££> - un Or. c , P ^ ^ 

develop parts ofj hlghjr gucaipn . uirf||p Commission ..in- the Ifn- 
instllutions .in .^°“ hfr 2to r ■ j£d Kingdom add thus has a pivotal 

rtafttass BS 5 Sr the.Comm 0 nwbalth>cho- 

fore- tin? education conferentfes, Iradmlnistefo 


vast majority of people - indnding 
university people - was that of find- 
ing enough tq eat, a problem which 
some of them failed to solve. This and 
related problems - lack, of proper 
equipment, proper boohs and horreo- 
dous transport problem? * made It 
difficult for Us to give much usefal 
advice. We were nevertheless treated 
as honoured -Mends with the most 
exqulste kindness and hospitality. 

- For a rime, travel whets the appe- 
tite. The following year, 1 found , my- 
sdr, as a result of the. generosity of 
the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities, In India, Australia mid 
that- other great Commonwealth 
country, the United States. This time 
the aim was learning rather than 
advising, and very rightly so, sbice 
there was a lot to learn* The subject 
was the use of computers In universi- 
ty administration- and In the main ,1 
found that the Australians knew far 
more about It all than we^ did. 
However, once again, everywhere l 
went I spoke my own, language, was 
net by Mendsln friendly “oforrars 
and accorded tije same ewjBlstita hoe- 
oMsfity# r*'. ! j'i ' m *: » 

"'then, last summer, there was the 
second International Meeting of Uni- 
versity Administrators In Hongkong. 
Some hundred or so people. Mun 18 
countries (all but two. In the Com- 
monwealth) ipet to discuss the finane- 
1 fag and management of higher educa- 
. tioO. The ctmfcrebce. had attracted 
some criticism, but I came away with 
a. lot to think shout, as I suspect did: 
; the Hongkong education^ authorities. 

I hope thb Is all .more than just a 
■string i of personal, rtnalnlscences,- for 
the ex^rufe illustrate the three main-. 
; (tractions of Comraonweoltti inter- 
change by university admlnbtrateto 
fo give ad vide where Jl UsqogbVto 
study, and to confer. Tiny also iDus- 
trate how comparatively recent It all 
fa. Of course the ease of modem 
transport was the major factor In Its' 
development, But there altw had to be 
■ organizations ^ which were prepared to 

r t -for and/or promote the Visits, and 
the 1970s these were either to hand 
. " already or wire rapidly being de* 
vrioped . " ' . 

continued on page 13 
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Last year was the Festival of India in 
Britain; an attempt perhaps to force 
new understandings of Indian life 
and culture, past and present. 

How successful the venture was is 
not the concern here, but that mem- 
bers of one small sector of the Indian 
community in Britain, reel the Brit- 

iSk-FtS!: 


L" lnd!a 1 " lanS r0ll °'mark l * le " CraZe * 0 ,1Ud ^ ' n **** Sarkar and Dldyut Cbakf.bart 


■ ,n In<lia - mark. 

J2. Ve T. ent u 0f men he was 18, his father who is 
rts * Bidwlt S scho 9 lte u ach er, wanted to teach him 

fronf ffitfa re fe\ bul th ? u 8 h a keen scholar, 
i and knSvV a oV!?« B < ! yut < 2 10Se 0 *er studies. "Sanscrit 

s “4 iSZf’iSt **"“? and politics makes a 

career. I chose a career," he said. 


links v*h TndiaVSd enl™ 3 « ■» 

“ser'scsi*. w?» say v; ^gsaps 

RlmBIll is la J ” 


a better job back in India." 

Every year the government of 
Bengal offers three state scholarships 
m different subjects. Bidyut, a poli- 
tics postgraduate from Calcutta, re- 

h?J V m!r! n - e of ftSI" and is now taking 
his PhD in middle class Indian polf 

tics with special reference to Bengal. 

.^rried that 


phy. It is deeper and more reUgious 
than Western philosophy and much 
of it is written in Sanscrit. Anyway 
people won’t study it because it 
doesn t lead to a job. But here I 
have found people who are in- 


period, journeys home to India 
infrequent or impossible. The sa 
of loneliness can be terrible, 
Jayatumar Irkulia worked for l 
Oil and Natural Oas Commission 
Andhra Pradesh. He wanted to B 
a geophysics doctorate in seismic i 

nlnrotmn in r^larinn tn nil 


lo future politicians, administrators 21“ jE 6 * 1 " C® m |ponwealth commit- 
and professional worken™Indfe St, 1 ? i*** tlle Briti * h °overn- 
°, f,thc . hostcl noted that 


1 . ui tuaia. 

Tne warden oft the hostel noted that 
the number of students actually from 
India was shrinking. • . .. 

Britain is_ still the leading "host 

cntmfrv frtr 


>m- For' KTTh-SS ‘d of a job rSd i? tV?’ Smok >, and 

reastagly any case he wants to go J £aek S Ik?" 8 ! Bn ? 5 Mses d ‘ s “ncerting 

per alive, don’t like the societymuch *W? Indi* Bceept^d or tends toT» Ignored, 
commit- ans like to live with%mf am iS ™d' ISSL** flnds sueh ^riances 
Govern- pur friends become part of “SW 

?n f „ Ca? S , ‘ ly - Whon "9 father writes to me for wSZtru 1 **?* aboul the British 
mg; the example, he also sends wishes to mv S * anU l? enrich her 


latuig full -cost fees , h a!ving C .the 

charges as a result. *• 80 m nc ? to m 

Once over the hurdle of scho- Dr Nossiter >; altfaoiigl 

larshin selection, however, successful 
candidates find when th»u 


'fStissm : asa«wa-B s®w«s 


MIW 1 ITTVHISH ovuutojouip tu .am 

where facilities for his subject 
better. 

He Is 31 and married with 
children. Although British Conn 
wealth scholarships make some 
vision for families he was not n 
would be enough. No more lhar 
a month for a child seemed 'Ini 
cient. He came to England wit 
his family and Is now studyin 
Imperial College and staying at 
an YMCA. 

Ho felt the British Council c 
ease the situation considerablj 
paying the flight fare for his ft 


•• i ' ' : i. 


V 


medicaJstudeots who u«dto come Ho ..«ill over- fa of somiSSS * at a ctoeer 

lo Britain to take thetr'^^S/MRCP ^ on W, / 030 She^lo^ Jtadyina ^r KJ. 0 . h £ r * 



Economics. “I cherished this from mSrE? 
ray c Mldhoodjcallit a tolonfS hang! SJ 1 
cnfwif you like. But fadjltfes he?e ordCMo 
. aic better and yo u caw then apply f 0r xsB;thai 

ctmttatKdfromp^el! SciubnJ 



own amerjpnm „ r v, “ ,w ' a monm ior a emia seemoa.m 
Sh? S S3 hSS? 1 M P**?* 1 ®’ cienI - He came to England *i 
without the mk!> 1 h!LwS, COme here !“* fam,1 y a °d Is now studyir 
VfjFEti. ita sad 'r*| 0l " 8<: a " d S ^" 8 - 

to°Sk Hs n^mbS 1 f0 E ed Ho folt ^ hB Bri,|ah Counc11 ' 

becmSe^ rf ease tbe situation considerabl; 

SSn h gh 0081 of Britiah P?ymg the flight fare for his fi 
Although • thi> . . wh,ch he saia the Canadian bo 

rtf""" 0 — 1 r 
it ft-tts r indianw9] 

finds ha5s rtn ileS P ll once * “ l h ®d a^alk to a British Co 

\ the The fundina at £280 .w m/Mf L , Wwentatlve in India and ! ash 

n the higher than Imiian «S/S, ,1 i 0n fc 8 th . e Canadian government gives J 

scholarships, why can’t the British. She said it 

b L ccauso thfl y were poor. I < 
#££ flhaSSal a J? d wlth *W»k they axe. poor, Sis ust 
™ "tto ^^SS? nta - R° ,ic y- They want to give, but 

them of tho whole Way." 

relatively lu^ ^ fo»t “5 , 8,80 fe ' 1 they could pay 

lodging coats onlv m? *5? ,?P d g^enta to come over a monft 
When* they leave ^aa- tW I E°2* fore term hemn to settle into so 

after one year, many oT them V m *° ? nodation » adapt to social Hfo 
Have to pa^oi£^^^ r “g 0?** » ul 8 ua 8 e wllbdut 

same fadlities. • >. ®° r ttie . P 1 ®**® 1 ® of study. . , 

'Vr^Qtie.v could. •Rnrife. that inrii> n ^h cn he arrived at the start ol 

de?W academic year, he could only ud 

worse, off ■ ' JSr d abau| - 20 P» 061,1 f 2 


bff, the 5HSS SR 

««h yew tend to be 01*^* with 

g ^f cr t .^ aa ® , /l commitments. 

Ih i5 ,5® ;^*CA where many of 
^ ,ivo * students are 
'SSjJy lucky, m that food and 

0D, y £132 monthly? 
When they leave, as they have to 

have f« n « year ‘ "Wny 01 them may 

S hE"' «!“ ““ for J 
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UE, t ,i h^wo^' ww up; to m n °' 

bdsed itsreconl- 


Elaine Willi 


wealth and its peoples (partii 
m schools) is invaluable. 

: jin ■ my submission^ What I 
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health AldSar T &\£L* L * da nt evidence ^hat there is stil 

^ Jn the Commonwealth and am 

P^jes a community of schc 
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1 and:; learning, and' a commitrr 
‘the mobility of staff, studferi 
i ideas, which can pybvide: the ii 
i apdereate the framework for 1 
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Something to celebrate 


Most universities in the Common- 
wealth have probably left 1982 be- 
hind them as a year they would love 
to forget; few perhaps will find much 
to relish In the prospect of 1983 
Reduced funds, the running down of 
their main activities, the truncation 
of staff complements and student 
numbers, and the erosion of security 
of tenure have not only borne testi- 
mony to governments’ apparent loss 
of confidence, in the purpose and 
value of higher education (as univer- 
sities themselves at any rate have 
seen and expressed them); com- 
bined, they have driven many institu- 
tions to the limits of discomfort, to 
the depths of demoralization, some 
perhaps even to the edge of the 

^Tin many countries these were 
simply some of the disastrous con- 
sequences of economic recession, the 
universities might perhaps look for 
comfort in the hope of better things 
to come; what they see in reality are 
the outriders of a greater massing 
. attack on a front much broader -than 
that of cost reduction at a time of 
public penury. They face, rather, an 
enforcement of change and an exer- 
. dso of ever more direct control over 
what they do and even of how they 
do it,. 

These are not new questions. In 
the mid 1960s, for example, some of 
Shirley Williams’ "13 points" were 
their harbingers, but latterly govern- 
ments - ana not only governments 
but the wider communities which 
they direct, and which universities 
are deemed to serve - have besup ,to 
choose to look at their universities 


with an intensely critical eye, have 
challenged them to justify their curri- 
cula as well as prove their cost-enec- 
tiveneta, to exhibit their relevance as 


cula as well as prove 


cost-effec- 


well as their research, to justify not 
only, their expenses but in some in- 
stances even their very ejdstence. 

The entrails of a system which 
government after government seeks 
apparently to eviscerate would hold, 
one. might think, no favourable 
omens 'for an organization such as 
the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities, funded and governed by 
universities themselves as proof and 
embodiment of their intemattonality 
and as an expression of faith in the 
value of links, of all kinds, across 
national boundaries. It would scarce- 
ly w surprising if the cost of main- 
talning these links, of supporting 
■Mw j an • organization, should be 
' questioned when primary activity is 
seriously threatened and where cuts 
■ ffjtrc . In books, in premises and 
equipment, even in student numbers 
« a- time of rising demand, have 
“an inescapable. 

.Yet as the ACU enters its seven- 
tieth anniversary year and prepares 
Us thirteenth major quinquennial 
jjnpess at the University or Blrm- 
jP&mi .its membership has never 
wn higher, nor {he activities and 
services provided for Its members 
“tom. comprehensive very much 


more than when its forerunner, the i 
“Universities Bureau of the British c 
Empire'twas first established in Janu- < 
ary 1913 to publish a Yearbook (first l 
edition 1914 at 7s. fid.) and gather ( 
and disseminate information among t 
its members, on a budget from sub- t 
scriptions of £1,5001 Since then, it « 
:has survived two great wars (with the ! 
•destruction of its office and records I 
in 1940) and the aftermath of intro- , i 
ispection which followed each of ! 
'them. 

Like the Commonwealth itself, it 
has ceased to be British, assuming 
since the grant of its Royal Charter 
in 1963 its new form of universities 
in free association based in freely 
associated and independent nations. 

In that year there were 117 mem- 
bers, 65 in the old '‘white’’ Common- 
wealth, 31 in India and the remain- 
ing 21 in the former British colonies 
or colonies whose independence was 
imminent. In 1983 there are 225 
members. 67 from India alone and 
63 from the developing third world 
countries of Africa, Asia and the 
Pacific Islands. 

Founded on an idea - and ideal - 
of- cohesion among universities of the 
Commonwealth, the association has 
throughout its history pursued its 
objectives with little change in its 
main raison d’etre but always in re- 
sponse to changing circumstances. 

Its main contributions have been the 
spread of information about universi- 
ties and their activities, the 
exchange of ideas between them, and 
in the promotion of the maximum 
possible movement of academic staff 
and students from one country of the 
Commonwealth to another. 

Of all the schemes the association 
services, the Commonwealth Schol- 
arship and Fellowship Plan is the 
most substantial. Inaugurated at the 
First Commonwealth Education Con- 
ference in 1959, the plan was articu* 
laied as a set of bilateral arrange- 


and Commonwealth Secretariat) is 
complemented by the services it ren- 
ders as a secretariat to the UK Par- 
liament’s Commonwealth Scholarship 
Commission, which has the double 
task of selecting and placing Com- 
monwealth scholars and fellows for 
study at British universities and 



Association of Commonwealth Univ£rtitie$ 


scholarships. 


years, nearly 7,000 Com- Technical Cooperation entrusts the 


and finely sieved in the final selec- 
tion in the UK. the large majority 
have been from among the finest 
graduates produced abroad, whose 
performance in study and research 


ments between Commonwealth coun- 
tries expressed through scholarship 
agencies designated by the govern- 
ment of each of those countries, The 
awards are for people of high intel- 
lectual promise who will make a sig- 
nificant contribution to life in thwr 
own countries after intensive study 
overseas. 

It was the ACU which was en- 
trusted by the Commonwealth at 
large with the annual synoptic review 
of the plan; and the reviews made it 
quickly clear that the plan had ac- 
quired great prestige and was much 
vqlucd for the quality of its practice 
and as tangible evidence of success- 
ful cooperation between Common- 
wealth countries. In the 1982 review 
of the plan, commissioned by the 
Commonwealth education ministers, 
through the Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat, recommendations are made 
for expansion of its scope and the 
resources devoted to it. 

The ACU’s overall role in relation 
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securing and shifting applications (eg deans, pro-vice chancellors, of scholarship and friendship with 
from British students for nomination vice presidents, directors of insti- groups of British academic col- 
lo other countries awarding similar tutes). leagues, now boast qualifications ac- 

scholarships. The Commonwealth Fund for quired in the USA, Scandinavia, 

Over 23 years, nearly 7,000 Com- Technical Cooperation entrusts the Russia. Holland, France, Germany, 
monwealth scholars and fellows have ACU with the operation of a special Italy and elsewhere, 
come to study in Britain as a result scheme of academic fellowships The new challenEes they face - of 
of the commission’s activities ser- which provide expressly for the inter- playing a major role in national de- 
viced by the ACU. They are by no change between academics in the de- velopment in producing specialized 
means "average” students or fellows, velpping Commonwealth, of tech- manpower, of re-onentlng their 
Nominated by their own countries niques, skills, experience and insights courses of study to ^ ial and econ- 
after locally organized competition which bear directly upon national omlc development needs, or aeveiop- 
and finely sieved in the final selec- development. These schemes share a mg their own centres of advanced 
tion in the UK. the large majority common principal objective, the study and research - are the chal- 
have been from among the finest pooling and broadening of know- lenses of becoming more self-reliant 
graduates produced abroad, whose ledge and experience, the enchance- in both national and regional group- 
performance in study and research ment of skills of staff of member mgs while retaining the essential 
and whose notable later careers have institutions in support of their own attributes of universities, 
contributed to the high esteem in and their institution’s development. The obstacles are great; universi- 
which the plan is regarded, many all expressed as o funcilon of activity ties themselves face dwindling re- 
having attained high office in their ^generated by the university com- sources; the governments of their 
own countries in government, busi- imunity itself. countries too often react to their own 

ness, the civil service, the profes- These objectives have, of course, problems of managing Jheir .«con- 
sions and not least in higher educa- always informed the more traditional omies with the erection or barriers . to 
tion itself aspects of the association's work. Its the free trade of intellects and skills. 

Within those same years, some 550 staff recruitment programme, located where aid when given s too often 
British students have been sent to at the London office, is inevitably a inadequate and often tainted with 
study in numerous other countries of channel for radial movement from the donors criteria of worth. They 
the CMihSl A large "award- the UK, but the fact that univerai- are no greater, however, than those 
inI’’ ^m^ lTke thr uTtherefore ties, though they now recruit on a that have from time to time chal- 
derive? doulle benefit: from receiv- more modest scale than hitherto, ex- Lenged the cohesion between the 
ina manv students of the highest ploit the appointments service with Commonwealth nations themselves, 
aualiw to enhance the work of its an even gSater intensity than be- Is it purely dea istic to view strong 
Ind fr?m sendiM fore, maTes clear the esteem in inter-university links as having con- 
it^own^students Sbroad to brlng whidi they hold it as an honest brok- tributed nobly to the continuing 
back the frails of the new experience er of academic advice, indeed, in its strength of the Commonwealth it- 

; s-sssfj Sr.nssa* 

■ indivifuaj governments and with dl- Eric Ashby remarked: "Like vegeta- P^htips ®"btled to 

■ visions of the official Commonwealth tion adapted to alps and deserts, time of change and »^n“ment al 

> Secretariat have also led to its being universities . adapt to unfwrdhar en- round, Mt wrviv*^ of 

■ ' entrusted with the management of vironments. Yet they remain unmis- their society^ . '”® ... 4b j 

■ other schemes Involving interchange takably universities; notwithstanding triumph - but the proliferation and 

; of fiff rtudenb B ' local differences in emphasis, they extenrion of its activities. • 

■ Formally Jean senior administra- pursue similar curricula; thev aspire Its continued .ej'ftence iswlal 
r tive staff In universities have been to remain On a "gold standard of testimony tti 'the fact that 

iwimtwiim for <hnrt (prm travelling scholarship; none of them could tion is founded not in. cliche or The 
SEhSs ^imported by thl Com® stand alone and their strength lies ih v tone' but upon waetical se^e in 
mnSSfh’ Ffffifttinn the Cana- the fact that they share a common which its member universities find 
J E tradition and they draw freely on one practical value and lively stimulus. • 

t dian InjnutlDMl Deveiopngm ... it is no %ey *111 have the opportunity in ds - 

I T^SmtliSS A n??lnnmrnt Pro- wonder that the universities of the seventieth anniversary to join 
51™ ^ th? NuflSd Foundt- Commonwealth are hold together in together in their thirteenth Commpn- 
i E5TU5? £ C lear new an undefined but indivisible society." wealth Universities Congress, to 
1 T’l 5 » nS vmd J Twenty years later, the universities reaffirm their comnutment -to .the 

* technigi^Bi^ac^ire of the new Mtlons have not only free trade of ideas, knowledge and 

- ■landing TromThe s]udy of adminis- JfM nw .«® , e ° n e s ndence of mln J peop , e ai?d t helr readiness to con- 

» r aUV monwSuv? elsewhere In the a ^ u J e mcasuK D f self-sufficiency but tlnue to contribute to the successful 

n Commonwealth. lik theJ CQun tries, have diversified development of the Commonwealth 

leunch'edTnm “ .h fand mS their'llnkVwdl beyond .h e Common- l«lfT - 

!: provSlted in theta Of a large J wealth of AU«Stasl0$ 

10 Si ^ arS h s .»Td“do n Christodoulou 


to the plan (as agent of the Com : 
monwealth Education , Conference 


p” in .hnffi . T.™ on3 wealth of nation,, forgin^ew ones 

Christod oulou 

^eK'en^f a ^ 
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. .^roixi,, page. ! 1 

forentogt there was the I 
Cbundl for Higher ] 
ti (TOC).' Although i 

nJEj? wt of the now / discredited i 
“^hfal development (the i 
CovuntaHlott on ' Higher , ] 
in 1 the' Coloh|it of IMS) 

; oat of the now 'outmoded 

1 SJ'aj.Pf * radlcal Commonwealth, 
gJWC ^as'for the 3S years of Its 
* IkrtrtWhl helm in Com- 

• Hr’Sl PW 1 When In 1981, as a 
■igg ^econtanks dictated by Bri- ; 

weakened economic pod- 
^ thmrhed by tho British 
wert 41 universities in 
;S^^®o^weaHh countries It 1 

Council. In: 

: ' v^^’^^ oppoaed to Cdmmon- 
' « would have to come 

. council dates front the mid- 


Ish cuhural radons for 

a long time hdd to be a Intimate 
target for guerrQla attacks from tpe 
Beaverbrook J«h as 

(preeminently) tbf Dally Expres s. 1 
tel) you Pedro” ran the capttM from 
one cartoon fa the hte lWj, Da 
British Connell to one thtag, da Brtt- 
bh cruiser Is q^te aooffia-." 

TEe ut a long way 

since thorn times, although some peo- 
nie srill maintain that It has not 

state the coundl bandtod our rria 
fiote with India and *e «ld .Corn* 
mwiwealth (taclud^g *■-«»«■ 


munwwuu . j ..ik,. 

States) It must be te^riMmtaJdnj 

tion of students who wtoj ffi gg’)*} 
Brftain, and U has proved MedMrtJM- 
an agency IW atedendc strif hd^ 

change. Its tacnrskmi into the »d^ 
nteteadve BOA (Mch as my own vtott 
to' '®g®^ades&) have been more r»- 


It was - not.' 

*“j“ tor rr r :. -• 

Vnr*r2'.5 ''’1 t > 


Commonwealth Universities. An In- 
direct product of the Statute qf West- 
minster. It Was founded jo 1913 aa i,n 
votantary astechtlte . of urivprsittes 
of the first CwnmontreaWi (the 
“White Common wealth V). The radto- 
a coo«pt Was inevitably dtorinant ta . 
early; years, mit tt.'Chaiuied:ratadly 
3S tbe Second WoridLWer, reS*t- 
In* natWuiI, policy an^I w wantag. 
national ptefiton In the wojrld. It too , 
has exploded rapkffir , \mm haring 
251 1 mmber UnhwIuet lo 28 conn- 

^Lufoii the ltot’(rimply beteiitett 1 
Is the most retent In time) ,1, would 
put the Conference of . Untowrita 
Administrators (CUA), -feoaded -i to 

bhnmrerslty system. Destaned to! 
redress the balance of thorn 

a^tatoto^^ 

iinurlihcd 'and ‘tauheoMd, to-be -'Oii<- 

"T.I-. rt UfA. v ul 

: ,'j.. to I 


lng.IritteidV one anil j aipKWt say 'that '• 
the biennial conferences now belpg 

organized, ofwhlich the rimst recent was 

in Hongkong last. September, minor 
precisely, on the international scene : 
what toe earlier meetings of 20 years 
ago did for the administrators of . toe 
UK. WhUst they are ttot cbnflried to the 
Commonwealth, there to- a dearly 
emerging pattern in which ..the Com? 
monweaTth ebuntriea take the lerf r 
IcanThink of no better, andllte Hiat. 
matter, no chedper ex pr tesion of the . 
“one world” so beloved of Edward 
Heath than » these gatberings of jpto 
fessfonal -people united by % common- 
concept W the role mid frinctkmi of a ri 
university fend above afl perhaps by a 
common cultural backgrottne and W 
commonUnguagc. 

. Which brings me back to the pei^ 
soaal experiepces described at toe bo* 

gi nning . ' '•) 4 - • 

It to hard to avoid some diaurinto-. 
tk condusloss. The Brittoh invented 
the Conroonwealth even thourii U 
has no# ..outgrown than. The Com-' 
monwentto wtthout Britain b no lon- 
ger Hamlet without toe Prince of 


Denmark; it to perhaps Hamlet With- 
out Bosenkrantz and Gufidenstern, 
One. feds, however, that we have, 
together, for all that we tend to de- 
spise Intellectuality, discovered some- 
thinc basic about Intellectual life}. Its • 
social hupoytance, and ho#, to orga- 
nize , It.- This discovery has nothing 
whatever, to do with national success 
as measured In GNP or Ip military 
ddeahaance. To be aura, H grew out of 
such a kind of success, but- the Idea 
takes root everywhere when given the . 
chance. It to hard to give any other 
explanatfon of jlw voijd-ride accept- 
ance irf me ramshackle model tot: toe 
organization and administration of 1 
ujuvWsittos. 

Perhaps indeed the model Is not so; 
ramshackle after al). What matters in 
human affairs is what survives, and 
so far In tennt of survivability there 
Is nothing to 1 beat the Common- 
wealth. Except perhaps Chinn. 

James Walsh 

The author is Registrar of Ike University 
of Leeds. 
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Karl Marx: the legacy 
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'On tlio 14th of March, at a quarter 
to three in the afternoon, the 
greatest living thinker ceased to 
think. He had been left alone for 
scarcely two minutes, and when we 
came back we found him in his 
armchair, peacefully gone to sleep - 
but for ever.' 

With these words Engels began his 
speech at the graveside of Karl Marx 
in Highgate cemetery. He went on to 
summarize Marx's achievement: 
“Just as Darwin discovered the law 
of development of organic nature, so 
Marx discovered the Taw of develop- 
ment of human history . . . But that 
is not all. Marx also discovered the 





science. 

“But this was not even half the 
man . . . For Marx was above all a 
revolutionary. His rent mission in life 
was to enntribute, in one way or 
another, to the overthrow of capital- 
ist society and of the state institu- 
tions which it hud brought into 
being, to contribute to the liberation 
of the modern proletariat ..." 

And Engels concluded: “His name 
will endure through the ages, and so 
also will his work." 

A hundred years later Marx's 
name certainly endures, and his work 
has had, and continues to have, an 
influence upon the world - both in- 
tellectual and political - far exceed- 
ing that of any other social thinker. 
But the influence is diffuse and 
varied. In the century since his death 
Marx's ideas have been continually 
revised and reformulated, nnd so too 
has the political practice which they 
helped to mould. 

The scope for interpretation was 
vastly enlarged, moreover, by the 
incompleteness of Marx's work, and 
the belated publication of many of 
his most important writings. Engels 
hitnself was astonished by the quanti- 
ty of manuscripts and note-books 
that Marx had left behind, and much 
of the remainder of his own life was 
devoted to arranging, editing and 
publishing the second and third 
volumes of Capital, and to writing 
The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State on the basis of 
Marx’s extensive comments on the 
American anthropologist, L. H. 
Morgan. 


77, , jj , — . “‘wwiiimitu wiuuc, snow me 

nroviifed hf « T\,? i " d V™ interrelationships between the parts'’. 

u ’ Ie S 1,,d,n S Bui ibis was never accomplished. 
d/r^nHc , hlS subset | U€nt s,udl . es - Not only the intrinsic difficulty of the 
depends upon n particular conception economic analysis, but Marx’s condi- 
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SVLi° C L^ USe lhC h u man 1845 h e »as expelled "ftSiTfiS. 
species and human society them- where he had been living since the 

Humnn'?irin«c* l |^ ,V M C ^ ra «!5 r **** i:5 " cnd of 1843 ' and settled in Brussels 
Human beings, says Marx, begin to following the 1848 revolutions he was 

. able to return first to Paris and then 

to Cologne, until in August 1849 he 
' m began his final “long night of exile” 

, in London. For the next decade and 

te a half the Marx family lived in great 

poverty, alleviated only be financial 
m • • help from Engels and by Marx’s 

'& (Ty, modest earnings from the journalism 

■ *SI 1850g IC ^ cn 8 a S ed throughout the 

W Marx greatly resented the inroads 

' 4. w * l * c * 1 Ibis journalistic activity made 

■ u .E? n die t* me available for Ins scien- 

- bfie work, and he was under con- 

itiju&gfo * tlnual strain from the uncertainty of 

gijjfflWSfMi bis income: as he remarked bitterly 
jMSH to Engels in 1859, when he had 

from animals SfiJS'ESi 

Seir mea^s h of %‘ bulion 10 the Crili <l ue of Political 

hen e XT "actui maS life” £ conomv > : ? d ° «» think anyone 
“This mode ofTolcflon”' 1 "I nl Si 




ine ungm Of me t-amily, Private “This mode of nrnHuriirvr.' 1 5 , wnuen about money who 

Property and the State on the basis of tinues “shoul/ not he wa l 10 in »*■ Most of the 

Marx s extensive comments on the simply as the remoducilon Sf authors J who have dealt with it lived 
A_ anthropologist, L. H. jgjdfjffSSSSt? JS ° f 

Even so. a great quantity of fhese individuals' n! J n the ear,y 1860s - however, Marx 

Marx s writings remained to be pub- expressinR their life a definit^lLS! became m °«- optimistic about the 

/fmc 1 ! ,S* Theories, of Surplus Value of life" ^ * finite mode progress of his economic analysis; 

UTOM); The German Ideology and The' fundamental mn «.m .u, ? ery so ° n * he ke P ! assuring Engels, 

l ^ Eco . tt0tr !! c *«<1 Philosophical theory of ffiSSSi SLft !? e would have finished with this 


1939-41 having’ pa«ed lately U o‘ ! n J*“ *» to be. Tn the event Mi™ „ 

noticed). It is only in the last two and regulation of the humnn'^ 0 ? 011 u ? a ^ e t0 complete even his analysis 
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aecaaes that the whole body of chanEe”with"n"ai»^“onHX ?" 01 ine capitalist made of production: 
Mane’s work has become generally uSSSL Sbi stiU ,ess “ uId he cmbaVk upon a 
aaessible; even in the 1960s an essay the different f«ms systemati S Presentation of “the inter- 

T^te 80 ^ r i^na 1°^ for nf UC acco rfl ng^to 3^^"* 2£^°S 
Til 15 has now all changed, and the d?v5ed S JjjjK M 8 ™ therefore, essentVaUy 


asS-'- 


at 15 the present state 
lies. 

i. in 1883, compared 
with that of Darwin 


10.10, intellectual me there was ers of the condition.. ' " want s theory with that of Darwin 

dommaicd by Hegcrs philosophy; an j the direct produced ^hfch rT- «« «P* in one re- 
but tins had already taken diverse veals the innermost secret the hm P* 4 ? 4 fe ? st: both Mar * and Darwin 

of f w ^ h - represented by den foundation of the entire sorid 5 gCneraI ,heory which 

the group of Young Helcgians”, edifice." '"tended to explain a specific 

mated to develop it as a critical By tho mid-1840s Marx had iK Ugh u vcry L broad > process of 

^SHiu HISl ! n S society. formed a conception of the workina aubse< l uent dcvclop- 

. Marx derived from Hegelian class in modern society and had out- !«ff nt °f , 4b |l r ^eonesnas been very 

thought was above all an image of fined a theory of history. At the Sn ™ DarWms thc ory, though 

history which portrayed it os an same time he was extending his stu- w>rj.i«2rf 4<a4ed 40 . 50,116 e xtcnt, has 

ordeTly, in some sense law-governed dies in another direction: namelv to ES ,ncTcasin 8 confirmation 


the group of “Young Helcgians”, 
aimed to develop it as a critical 
theory of existing society. 

What Marx derived from Hegelian 
thought was above all an image of 
histozv which portrayed it as an 
orderly, in some sense law-governed 


u ri TDi!fvj r to his father in Noveiu- tosophical concepts as economic or 
ber 1837 Marx, recounting n turning- sociological concepts, in particular by 
point in his life, anpounccd that he substituting for Hegel’s idea of the 
had "hit upon seeking the idea in “self-creation of humanity” ns a spir- 
reality itself 1 . but it was to be sever- itual process, the notion of self-crca- 


“ J n n rwin cr n ^ n al J^ for ? he succeeded in this tion through ’productive labour in the 

9 u “ f . Only in ] 842/43 did Marx economists’ sense; and sketched in a 

of development of oraarnc nature, so finally discover, in the working class, preliminary way a fundamental dtar- 

Marx discovered the Taw of develop- the real force in modern society icteristic^ of tfr caSSii" mode of 

!? e n n I, 0f |. hU S H,B hl ? 0 %-‘ * ’ But /\ al which cnibodied the “idea"; that is production - the aUenation of the 
Marx also discovered the to say. which constituted the rcnl worker from both the instruments of 
Jffii f Tr°. n S ov eming the ground upon which criticism of the production and the product - which 
present-day ^capitalist mode of pro- existing social order cuu/d develop, lie would later analyse in detail us 
?h UC i “X 3nd i 10 h° ,,r 8 6t>is . society Marx s ubHiidonmcnt of the Hegelian the tninsforimition of labour power 
that this mode of production has conception of history is summed up itself into a comn udity P 

safnee SUJ ’ WBS ^ 1,1311 ° f u n t his ua • n ° t " i,icis '« In the preface ki these nmnuscripts 

5 "But this was not even half the hk 1 t 12 .? fc dn TO ** Marx also outlined his whole vast 
man . For^ Mu," U above all a ^ Sx-s wliolc thcoK" 0ng “ ST t 'tT dy '- "r prawd fr0ni 3 

revolutionary, His rent mission in life T | lis new conception^ which he ex- cr ilical Senior* 

si societv and of the state institn- 77..- u—) P in erconiiected whole, to show the 


generally, which inuy indeed mviii !>■ 
lack any unifying idea at -ill. 
Whether Marxism lmii aspire to «nh 
a role depends ujion how f.u it is 
able to resolve difficulties which have 
emerged in die course of its own 
development, and with the growth »»| 
social and historical knowledge. 

The first question to he considered 
is its scone and limits as a theme of 
history. Lawrence Slone, in an essay 
entitled ‘The revival of narrative’, 
published a few years ago in Past 
ami Present, distinguished between 
“narrative history" and '‘slniclura! his- 
tory", the former he argued being 
"descriptive rather than analytical, its 
central focus on man not circum- 
stances. It therefore deals with the 
particular and specific rather than 
the collective and statistical”. 

This distinction itself is closely re- 
lated to the one made by the 
Annales school of French historians, 
strongly influenced by Marxism, be- 
tween the "history of event” and the 
“history of the long term" (or 
structural history). It is evident that 
the object of Marx’s theory is the 
history of the long term, although 
Marx himself also wrote narrative 
history. 

, Wha' is important is the distinc- 
tion made between different levels of 
historical inquiry, and in Marx’s case 
the situating of narrative history in 
the context of long term tendencies. 

But what is the “long term"? For 
Marx, dearly, it is the period during 
which a particular form or structure 
of society persists, defining a distinct 
staae of social development. Leaving 
aside the question of how (he diffe- 
rent forms of society are themselves 
defined, we have to consider, in the 
theory of history, how the transition 
from one form to another takes 
place; first, to use Marx’s term, what 
is the "driving force” of history, and 
second what ore the specific causes 
that bring about the dissolution of a 
particular form of society nnd the 
emergence of a new form? 

With regard to such questions 
Maras legacy was both incomplete 
and ambiguous, and subsequent 
Marxist research is far from having 
resolved all the difficulties. Tims, if 
we ask what caused the dissolution 
of primitive communal society (which 
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opposed forces or “contradictions”. ge U, anS influenced bv tfic latter"* jJ va,lt “ in gen 
Buf he diverged nt onre from Hegel, lariy wSomk wriSn? £ Sradh - 

and equally; Worn the Young Here- plunged into a study of^ ca /1c£ idteVin* SS'J?-' 


op|>osed forces or “contradictions”, gels, and i 
But he diverged nt once from Hegel, early eco 
and equally from the Young Here- plunged ini 
Nans, m rejecting the view that hu- nomy and * 
mao history is a history of ideas, of production, 
“ttlf-consdousness”, and that hislor- The first 
ical change is brought about by the the Scone 


al -o™ i^a'in^Woio^y-." 1116 main 

cess of Tl,c Mamst theory does not 

posid™: 


self<consaousness , and that hislor- The first fruits of this study were SSSSL'hk iJSSSSfS* 150514,0,1 
ral change is brought about by the the Economic and Philosophical nSkanK ^ ^ 
conflict of ideas or by a general Manutcipts (1844). where Mara fram bein?tE e “m£T Vi StJ - U fa 
progress of reason. undertook the reconstruction of phi-. M^or Jft 


! at " fi 80 referred to as “gentile" or 
nf>?aL ®? d tbe emor gence 

of class-divided societies, Marx's own 
sketchy accounts do little more than 
indicate potentially important fac- 
tors: an increasing division of labour 
the creation of a food surplus, the 
separation of the individual from the 
community, but also migrations, war 
and conquest. 

tin? We .h°?t£! rn J° another tui- 
tion, - that from feudalism to capi- 
talism - which has been the object of 
far more intensive study, the difficul- 
ty appears to be rather, as the Mara- 

ohu>ro S H nan Y' Q ' Kjernan has 
observed recently, that of “harmoniz- 
ing complicated factual detail such 
as modern research brings to light in 
an endless flood, with Broad ycoS 
ceived general formulae". V 
In his introduction to a well 
known collection of essays on this 
Afinas to 

mwS” whiS 16 411114 of ^ "P rime 
.W" ao extern al force 
SJSS,," lhe injection of merchant 
capital accumulated elsewhere) was 

SSI iS?* 1 deve| oment “ 
capitalism, and what was the strenath 

of vanous internal forces - changing 


\ h ‘" growth of . 

•lomiiLM.iplno ilmngcs. *Y 

s, '«" ii" lions of omk*.! 
ti.iiisiiioii:, aic dearly uuuleShy 
uveto Iv K-l.iiL'd i«. Mmx’s iaj: 
till my nt fin- “driving force" iy 
■ pi mu- iimvci” in ;i|i historical <u. 
vi- 1, .puii'ii i; a, ul here another 
j.utctl Issue appears. Marx formalin ; 

I'ii Me concept i<m in two differed i 
w.iv.: iusioiieal change results till 
Irmn a ouitradiction between lii 
[>i mini live lories and the relations!* ! 
pi 011111(11111 (in the Preface 01 1859 be 
s . ,, > s; 1 “ Al certain stage of tbhj ' 

• levelopmeui, the material forces o( 
production in society conic into con- 
tint with the existing relations of i 
product it in . . . Then occurs a perioj i 
ol MH-Iiil revohuion"); or (ii) from a 
st niggle between classes. 

Of CMiu.se, these two formulatioK 
are not aiuithetical. Nevertheless, 
through au emphasis upon one orfe 
oilier, different conceptions of to 
historical process can develop, u 
they did develop in later Manifl ' 
thought. On one side, the instru- 
ments of labour (that is, technology) , 
may be seen as strictly determining i ! 
particular division of labour, proper- : 
tv relations and class relations, la ! 

I lint case technology becomes tbe ! 
prime mover. J- 

Marx himself set out this hind of i 
view in a passage in the Pomry oj j 
Philosophy (1847): “With the se- 
q nisi ( ion of new forces of production 
human beings change their mode of 
production . . . and along with this 
they change all their social rela- 
tionships. The hand mill gives rise to 
society with feudal lords, tbe steam 
mill to a society with industrial capi- 
talists", 

Elsewhere, however, Mars attri- 
butes prime importance to clw 
struggles mid the development of 
class consciousness, admittedly into .. 
context of a particular mode of pro- 
duction, hut not wholly determined 
by technological conditions. In other 
words, classes and class conflicts 
assume a certain independence. Ito. . 
view of hist orient change is particu- 
larly evident in Mara’s treatment ol 
the transition from capitalism to j 
socialism, where there is scarcely any ; 
reference to the influence of ted- ! 
nnlugical changes and the emphasis ! 
is almost entirely upon the conscious i . 
political struggle to create a new 
society. Again, however, this inter- 
prctation needs to he qualified in the . 
light of Marx’s comments in the t 
(Jrundrisse on the growing role ol j 
science in production. 

’lhe fact is that Mnrx never elabo- j 
rated his thcory of history in a sys- 
tematic and rigorous form, and later 
Marxists have also not succeeded in 
doing so in a way that is generally 
accepted. Some have emphasise 
above all the dynamic role of inf 
productive forces, nnd have ia'ft- 
preled the decline of capitalism, 
example, as ti process of more or 
inevitable economic breakdown. u 
Others, among them Lenin, 
re jeered this view as “economist* 
and “deterministic", and have attri- 
buted niuch greater importance w 
the conscious actions of classes an 
revolutionary parties; but their vee 
sion of Marxism is in turn open » 
criticism, as tending to restore a pfj 
Marxian conception of . histotiw* 
change as the outcome, primarily. u 
consciousness and will. , . 

. Marx himself, in his later wntmpj , 
did not make any sweeping I 

for his theory of history, and alw*P ; 
insisted upon the need to study P 81 
ticular cases. ! 

Similarly, Engels, notwithstanm § i 

his declaration in 1883 that Marx W | 
discovered the “law of developm e " j 
of human history" later came 
adopt a more modest and 
view; in a letter of 1890 cntnnajj 
the younger generation of 
“Maraists’ 1 he wrote that “our 
ception of history is above all a 1^.': ■. 
to study, not a lever for speculau 

construction in the Hegelian a ian !J.^l 
The whole of history must be stumer 
afresh ..." 

In the same letter Engels gp 6 ® P. 
to say that “the conditions of ’ 
cnee of the different social form®; 
tions must be investigated in detau 
before wc attempt to derive wj 
them the political, philosophical, cw. ; 
Outlooks (ie ideologies) which corres- 
pond with their basic structure- T“ a 
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is to say that just as in considering 
Marx’s theory of history we have to 
nltcnd to the t lieu ret ical ami empmo- 
nl problems raised by lus conception 
of a “prime mover", so ill assessing 
his theory of society we have to look 
at the problems, and the diverse in- 
terpretations. that have arisen in 
connexion with his concept ion nf a 
"prime element” in the const it nimn 
of different forms of society. 

Not only does this raise questions 
similar to those concerning the 
thcory of history, I ml it is crucial in 
the formulation of that theory itself. 
For if the different forms ot human 
society arc to be ordered in a histor- 
ical sequence those forms must first 
be clearly and precisely differenti- 
ated; and this is what Marx set out 
to do by positing several distinct 
modes of production, which del er- 
mine (in some sense) specific forms 
of society, including forms cit the 
state and of intellectual and cultural 
life. But Marx himself, as 1 have 
indicated, only investigated in detail 
one type of sucicty - Western capi- 
talism - and then only its mode of 
production. It was left to later Marx- 
ists to study other social formations, 
and to develop further Marx’s analy- 
sis of capitalism. 

Tliat analysis itself continues to 
raise the most fundamental issues. 


Marx’s aim was not simply, as Engels 
claimed, to formulate the “law of 
motion" of capitalist society, hut 
rather to reveal the underlying struc- 
ture which produced this movement 
as its effect: to construct a model, in 
conformity with the conception of 
society presented in abstract and 
general terms in his earlier writings, 
which would show in detail how the 
economic basis of society - its mode 
of production - determines the su- 
perstructure - the sphere of politics 
and culture. 

Marx did not complete his model, 
and in many scattered texts he intro- 
duced qualifications of this apparent- 
ly strict determinism. It was Engels 
who first confronted the problem of 
economic determinism directly, and 
in letters of the 1890s, criticizing 
some of the "amazing rubbish" ema- 
nating from Marx’s followers in Ger- 
many, he introduced the idea that 
economy is only nil "ultimately de- 
termining” factor, while “the various 
elements of the superstructure" - 
political forms of the class si niggle, 
judicial forms, philosophical theories, 
and religious views - also exercise 
their influence upon the course of 
history. 

But this notion of an “ultimate 
determination’’ or “determination in 
the last instance” by the economy 
has never seemed satisfactory to cri- 
tics of Mnrxism, or even to some 
Marxists, although it has continually 
reappeared in later formulations of 
Marxist theory. Its principal defects 
are an intolerable vagueness - what 
precisely is the “last instance", mid 
what precise degree of independence 
do the non-economic elements of so- 
cial life have? - and the general 
difficulty of establishing any one to 
°ne correspondence between ccono- 
m ic circumstances and other sociul 
practices or conditions. 

For this reason, recent Marxist 
thought has moved awiw from En- 
gels’ formulation, and from any form 
°f determinism which requires the 
production of specific effects by spe- 
ofic causes, towards a conception of 
determinism as establishing let iden- 
Cles or setting limits. This perhups 
Provides a more satisfactory 
framework for analysing some par- 
ticular issues that Marxists have bad 
to confront in their studies of the 
development of capitalism in the 
twentieth century. 

what significance does the growth 
01 tli e middle classes have for Marx 
and Engels' contention in the Om- 
>nw/ujf Manifesto that bourgeois soci- 
e, y is increasingly dividing into two 
great classes? 

How is the growing power of the 

.1’ and ' ts greatly enhanced role 
jn the regulation of the economy to 

understood, and is it the case, as 
wme Marxists have argued, that the 
ose of ma5S parties (of which Mnrx 
thf no ex P er ience) makes possible 
joe emergence of autonomous poli- 
i , Power, in the form of the tola- 
1 ‘tartan state? 

Such questions are at the heart of 
Present-day Marxist debates, and the 


answers that are proffered, even the 
ways in which the questions are 
posed, are extraordinarily diverse. 
This is not to suy that a century of 
Marxist thought is ending merely in 
uncertainly nnd confusion, or that, as 
Kulakowski has suggested in his en- 
cyclopaedic survey of Marxism, 
everything of value in it has already 
been lurgely absorbed into the estab- 
lished social sciences, so that as an 
independent explanatory system it is 
dead. 

The magnitude of Marx's achieve- 
ment and the prodigious range and 
power of his thought arc only now ; 
beginning to he fully recognized. No 
oilier theoretical scheme in the social . 
sciences has equalled, or even 
approached Marxism in its capacity to 
stimulate thought and research ill so 
many different fields of inquiry and to 
intcratc them in a systematic concep- 
tion uf social life us a whole. 

If we accept even the minimal possi- 
bility of there being some regularities 
in human society and history which it is 
the business of the social sciences tu 
comprehend, then Marx's theory 
stands out ns the major attempt so tar 
to achieve such a comprehension and, 
in the absence of any superior theory, I 
remain a Marxist in social science. 

Tom Bottomore 

The author is professor uf sociology 
at the University of Sussex. His article 
is based on n lecture on Marx si>on- 
sored by the university's Centre on 
Continuing Education in its "Great 
Centenaries" series. 
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Khruhsehev lays a wreath at Marx’s grave in High gate, London 
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Crisis in capitalism, crisis in Marxism 


At Marx’s graveside on March 17 
1883, Engels paid tribute to his dead 
partner's two great scientific dis- 
coveries. These were, lie said, the 
law of evolution of human history, 
and the special law of motion nf 
capitalist production- On lieiiiiiig the 
news, several bourgeois opponents 
were quick to acknowledge Marx s 
prodigious intellect and theoretical 
fecundity. Others were hostile and 
dismissive. A century later, Marx 
and the tradition he inaugurated still 
occupy a unique place in critical 
thinking, and this remarkable resili- 
ence is a fact which will again divide 
defenders and critics. Like capitalism 
itself, Marx's work continues to rum- 
ble, vibrate, and generate the heal to 
fuel both political movements and 
doctoral dissertations. 

But Engels went on to say that 
Marx the man of science was “above 
nil a revolutionary”, and it is the 
immersion of the intellectual achieve- 
ment in a politicul project which is 
most distinctive about Marxism. As 
conceptual components, the theory 
of value or the materialist conception 
of history have relentlessly been pul- 
led out, turned around, and di- 
agnosed for original defects, corro- 
sion. and imminent obsolescence. 
The models of base and superstruc- 
ture. or the camera obscura, have 
been deconstructed and refashioned 
along smarter lines. The dialectic be- 
tween cause and effect, logic and 
history, has oscillated from vulgar 
reductionism to idealist equivalence 
and back. And these theoretical 
issues are alive enough *° 
novel reformulations or refutations. 
Yet the driving force of Mnrx s work 
is the unity it proposes between so- 
cial theory and emuncipatory socialist 
politics. For all the scholarly appar- 
atus constructed around the Mara 
legacy, it is that aspiration that 
marks the area of significant debate. 

Two related sets of problems con- 
front any assessment ofihe vitality of 

today’s Marxism. One is the internal 
coherence nnd political resonance of 

extent S to which the classical Marxis 
tradition can weather the current 

Ippll 


ist conception of history has over the 
years been more readily ucccssiblc to 
popular generalization than Marxian 
economics. (Interestingly, the con- 
temporary economist, John Uoeincr, 
cr.nstruois his high technical and 
original Marxist revisions under the 
banner of some fairly crude Marxist 
intuitions about class struggle and 
historical progress.) 

In fact, there is a sharp opposition 
between the notions of historical 
progress and class struggle, both in 
the literature and in politicul dis- 
course. The struggle perspective is 
associated with the view that social 


any fatalistic sense - openly es- 
poused. But though class struggles 
are important mediators ol historical- 
ly progressive outcomes, they are 
logically derivative. The slogan de- 
rived from the Communis! Muni/csdi, 
and repealed by empirical and struc- 
turalist Marxists alike, that class 
struggle is the motor of history, 
would have to be abandoned. 

These opposed sketches, and the 
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changes arc consequent upon politi- 
cal forces which are determined 
neither by economic logic nor histor- 
ical necessity. In this viewtone expo- 
nent of which is E. P. Thompson) 
emphasis is placed on mobilization 
and moral agency, and Marxist 
historiography is expressed in empir- 
ical methodology rather than meta- 
theoretical historical sweeps. Class 
struggle” here is a general term for 
activism as against determinism, the 
specific as against the long ‘«m. 

One virtue of the revived fun- 
damentalist school of historical 
materialism (the main text of which 
is G. A. Cohen’s Karl Marx s Theory 
of Historv: A Defence) is to show 
that for all the efforts of the western 
Marxists, something like technologi- 
cal determinism has a real basis in 
Marx’s texts. Here, the case is that 
social systems rise and fall ns they 
promote or impede the dewtopment 
of the productive forces. The latter 
consist of science, technology, and 
labour power. Prevalent economic 
and class relations are said to be 
functionally explained bv the forces 
arowth, and in turn, cultural super- 
structures are explained as functions 
of the economic base. In ll, !j‘.P e . r ' 
soectivc (which is more flexible in 
detail than in summary), agency is 
never denied nor determinism - in 


clarity of their representatives’ state- 
ments, currently define the field, but 
I hey do not exhaust it. Funda mental- 
ists persuasively rescue notions of 
functional explanation and evolution 
in social theory (out of vogue for 
some time), but their theses operate 
at too high n level of abstraction 
readily to connect with the concrete 
business of politics and historiogra- 
phy. This qualitative gap ensures that 
the common barbs directed against 
intrusive Marxist metaphysics will 
sometimes find their target. The 
activists, for their parts, exaggerate 
the depth and breadth or class 
struggle. Moreover, the open-ended 
variety of Marxism seems to be 
dubiously empiricist in the pejorative 
sense, that is, loo ready to give up 
the search for structural explanation 
tor the safely of the contingent. 

A suitable synthesis within histori- 
cal materialism thus seems not only 
desirable, but truer to the spirit of 
Marx’s enterprise, if not always to its 
letter. This middle way has a number 
of components or desiderata. Ir 
should be grounded in a philosophic- 
al conception of explanation which 
avoids the more mysterious side of 
dialectics but establishes Marxism’s 
claims to scientific validity. It should 
accept the real effects and signifi- 
cance of short-term interests, beliefs, 
and human aspirations, while holding 
on to a notion of structural causality 
or determination. And it should pro- 
vide a number of parameters for 
historically specific class and social 
politics without underestimating the 
distance between analytic generaliza- 
tions and political strategy. 

This route finds assistance in scien- 
tific realist theories of knowledge, 
rescues something from both Lenin 
and Althusser, and pays close atten- 
tion to one of its most acute repre- 
sentatives. Antonio Grnnisci. How- 
ever, as someone committed to this 
sort of approach, I have to say that I 
know of no theorization which suc- 
ceeds in dissolving the various ten- 
sions which have been in play since 
the proliferation of Marxisms in the 
1890s, and which find condensed ex- 
pression in the work of the founder 


himself. In practical terms, too, the 
centrist arguments htc unlikely to 
offer much by way of unambiguous ’ 
directives for specific campaigns of 
the moment. 

in sum: the quality of argument 
and research in historical materialism 
testifies to a vibrant intellectual 
tradition, academic in part, certainly, 
but in the whole respectful of the 
political imperatives I described earl- 
ier. In addition, such dilemmas as 
Marxists face arc typical of modern 
cultural thought. So the fact that 
they are consciously convened in 
Marxism may be another reason for 
its perennial attraction. But the pre- 
sence of tensions between, for exam- 
ple, the primacy of production and 
the relative autonomy of differem 
social forms, or between the claims 
to science and the clearly practical 
needs governing theoretical elabora- 
tions, cannot be denied. Whether 
llicy are considered the natural deud- 
end of the Marxist sojourn or the 
basis for constructive development is 
not, in the last instance, dependent 
on theoretical questions alone, but 
on the political stance of the be- 
holder. 

One recent influential option has 
been to dislocate the basis of the 
classical Marxist tenets from socialist 
discourse. Those who advocate this 
option regard as misguided the whole 
goal of providing a magical objective 
unity of theory and practice. Marx- 
ism, in this sense, is said to be but a 
variant of the wider philosophical 
culture of the West, bound up in the 
illusory search for essential, troth- 
bearing concepts which can be 
materialized in practical conduct. 
This rationalism, it is claimed, 
obscures the fact that it is political 
discourse, not reality, which governs 
what is theoretically relevant. Dis- 
courses are multiple and changing 
forms of calculative and linguistic 
practices. Some who embrace this 
option (for instance, Paul Hirst) do 
not spurn the label Marxist, since 
Marx and Lenin themselves ruthless- 
ly stripped away social proposals 
dresseu up as sovereign reason. This 
angle of critique confirms the pres- 
ence within modern Marxism of in- 
teresting heterodoxy. Its main draw- 
back is that discourse theory must 
abandon any notion of things or 
troths external to particular dis- 
courses, to which discourse approxi- 
mates. And it is not clear (to me at 
least) Hint political or theoretical 
sense can be produced without these 
or surrogate terms. 

continued overpage 
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Tlie Marx- Engels relationship mat- 
ters. Potentially a very great deal 
turns on how it is portrayed. Because 
millions adhere to Marxism, or are 
governed by those who do (or arc 
perhaps constrained because they say 
(hey do), the tenets of Marxism are 


politically crucial throughout the 
world. 

The tenets of Marxism arc open to 
negotiation, at least in some circles, 
ana even where negotiation is pro- 
hibited, new ideas have a way of 
seeping in, albeit slowly. Obviously 
Marx's own works are the principal 
standard to which h Marxism, 
however well developed by sub- 
sequent thinkers, must adhere, or at 
Jeost be related in some explicable 
way. Tf Marx has been nmended, 
adapted or even rejected, an ex- 
planation must he found. 

Broadly speaking, com me na tors on 
Marx amt Marxism take one of three 
views on the Murx-EngcJs relationship, 
none of which is valid. The 
first view is that Murx mid Engels 
were perfect partners in agree men i 
on all points. Moreover they were 
the authors of supplementary and/or 
interchangeable wurks reflecting a 
coincidence of interests in some and 
a division of labour with respect to 
others. An examination of texts re- 
futes this story, particularly in care- i 


exchange in their correspondence. 
Most academic commentators now 
consider this account of the Marx- 
Engels relationship to be untenuble. 
It lingers for political reasons, and in 
some cases because idle writers find 
it an easy option. 

The second view is that in con- 
sidering Marx, Engels may be safely 
ignored. It is significant that no one 
has tried the reverse procedure, and 
that fact is a clue to the defects 
inherent in declining to consider En- 
gels's numerous commentaries on 
Marx's work, since material from 
those commentaries may then creep 
into hi) interpretation of Marx un- 
beknown to the commentator. En- 
gels’ version of Marx's work has had 
vefy wide currency, and that fact 
must be acknowledged. 

The third view is the most interest- 
ing and the most prevalent in schol- 
arly circles: the later Marx. (M* from 


the critic's own case) to produce a 
refutation. 

This third view entails a number of 
substantial theses about Marx, 
though commentators do not always 
state them explicitly: (1) that his 
later, dcterminist works are inconsis- 
tent with his earlier philosophical 
and/or humanistic ones; and (2) that 
the later Marx espoused this deter- 
minism inconsistently, because an ex- 
amination of his later works reveals 
substantial continuities (in form of 
words and content) with the earlier 
mate rial. This double schizophrenia 
in Marx is never satisfactorily con- 
fronted, hut is often served up to the 
reader, who is not encouraged to 
question its plausibility, psychological 
or otherwise. Moreover the fact that 
the view is merely pul, rather than 
argued for. generates vagueness con- 
cerning what aspects of the works by 
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fully comparing works by Engels 
with Marx s oeuvre and in thoroughly 
examining both sides of any relevant 


adopted the detemiinist views 
espoused by Engels in the same 
period, or less strongly, to have 
agreed with them, drifted towards 
them, or tolerated them tacitly. The 
most astonishing thing about this 
views is that practically no evidence 
is ever cited to support it; it is simply 
asserted as true, though never ns if it 
were self-evidently so (which it is 
not). The burden of proof lies with the 
sceptic, who must additionally supply 
plausible material (thus compromising 


ly at stake. It is not dear wherein 
this determinism manifests itself ex- 
actly. and what is and is not an 
instance of it. Because of this vague- 
ness the prospect of sorting out simi- 
larities and differences between the 
later Marx and Engels begins to look 
hopeless, and the reader turns bnck 
with relief to The Communist Man- 
ifesto and earlier works. 

Once this shift of attention lias 
taken place, the views of the luter 
Engels have in fact conic to obscure 
the tenets and indeed the importance 


continued from page 15 
The texture of the debates around 
historical materialism can be general- 
ized across the gamut of Marxist 
study. Attempts to reformulate basic 
concepts stand in some contrast both 
to narrower empirical approaches 
and to deconsirnctive alternatives, 
"tic middle ground has many serious 
advocates and inspired sponsors (not- 
ably Gramsci), but it is necessarily 
somewhat spongier. This healthy 
pluralism encourages renewable re- 
sources for Marxist politics, but few 
prescriptions and no easy guarantees 
are available from that quarter. 

How does this affect relations with 
non-Marxist social science and politi- 
cal practice? In line with a marked 

E luralism within Marxism, there has 
een something of a convergence 
with the critical wings of liberal 
thinking. Non-Marxist analysis of the 
state m capitalism, and liberal demo- 
cracy. ^ example, have moved vis- 
ibly from the to ugh- naive American 
democratic theory of the 1950s and 
1960s. Marxists for their part have 
come to take ever more seriously the 
weaknesses of class rechictionism in 
these areas. A nice, if ironic, encap- 
sulation of this significant engage- 
ment appeared in a lengthy Omsi- 
mas tribute by The Financial Times 
to the acuity and new-found political 
realism of the Communist journal 
Marxism Today. Tn miniature, of 
course, that reflects the more general 
ups and downs of the Eurocommun- 
ism strategy adopted by several CPs in 
the advanced bourgeois democracies. 

Marxism has therefore made sig- 
nificant inroads into parts of the poli- 
tical life of capitalism, and its 
academic advocates have developed 
the competence and imagination to 
assert its hegemony over particular 
intellectual areas. ibis achievement 
has its price, though, in the visible 
loosening-up of the classical Marxist 
heritage. As far as Marx’s own writ- 
ings are concerned (and the same 
can be said fur Lenin’s), I would say 
that they no longer constitute a pri- 
vileged vantage point, in spite of 
their astonishing power and integrity. 
There can be no denying that the 
staple oppositions of Marxism - be- 
tween orthodoxy and revisionism, re- 
form and revolution, mental and 
manual labour - arc in process of 
breaking down. Clearly, tne quality 
of Maras opus will always ensure its 
relevance to current problems. But it 
is no longer possible to return to 
Marx for the resolution of issues and 
problems 1 

But just how different? My discus- 



sion hus largely hcen in terms of the 
consequences of theoretical develop- 
ments for practical Marxist activity. 
This is an important consideration, 
of course, hut it is also a typically 
Western Marxist approach ‘ which 
needs to be modi fled by showing 
how political and economic changes 
themselves have altered Marxist 
perceptions at the abstract level. A 
schematic listing of the relevant pro- 
cesses should be sufficient for read- 
ers to fill out the whole picture: the 
persistence of capitalism; its legiti- 
macy among (he working class; the 
erosion of tne classical Marxist pro- 
letariat and the halting of the for- 
ward march of labour; the new tech- 
nological revolution; alterations in 
the construction of work and leisure; 
the importance of non -work-based 
ideologies; the historical experience 
of actually existing socialism; and the 
challenge of feminism. 
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socialists can no longer be confident 
about the notion of a historical logic 
inherent in the transition to a social- 
ism worthy of Marx's vision. But to 
go much beyond that at this stage is 
to concoct undue pessimism out of 
valid criticism, for many of the de- 


The tendencies of late capitalism 
give Marxists plenty of political work 
to do if socialism is to become a 
popular alternative, but they also 
provide the food fur continual 
thought and research. They necessi- 
tate across-the-board reconsidera- 


and the productive process. Marxists 
must, and are, coming to terms with 
tne fact that the basic concepts of 
historical materialism do not easily 
engage with political contradictions 
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which have as material k basis (but 
rather different attached interests) as 
thusc of class and production - 
namely, ethnicity, nationalism, war, 
and, centrally, sexual oppression. 

It may be comforting to deduce 
from that (all agenda the Marxism 
can no longer meet it, that the world 
has changed in ways unrecognizable 
to orthodox Marxists, or even that 
history itself bears no resemblance to 
Marx’s grand schema. We can cer- 
tainly say that, at the very least, 
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cogently argue that the parameters of 
world conflict and social transforma- 
tion are rooted in the dynamics of 
economic contradiction. And little 
argument is needed to perceive many 
of the classical symptoms of capital- 
ism amid today s alleged successes 
(crisis and poverty, imperialist des- 
truction, widespread alienation). 
Class formation has indeed changed 
shape and produced a variety of 
ways in which class position can be 
experienced, not all by any means 
conducive tu Marxist imputations of 
socialist consciousness. 

But class loo has stubbornly re- 
fused to give way. Vital though new 
movements are, they do not allow 
Marxists the luxury of simply by- 
passing class identities and dis- 
courses. Last, it can be pointed out 
that for all the sophistication in the 
analysis of ide.'logy, a relatively 
erode conception still has consider- 
able purchase in Mrs Thatcher’s Brit- 
tain, and the end of ideolgy thesis 
would not today command a research 
gram. 

The crisis of capitalism, it is said, 
has brought on a crisis in Marxism. 
And it may seem to be only good 
sociology to envisage the disintegra- 
tion of a social theory with the dis- 
appearance of its real conditions of 
existence. Yet, overall, there is no 
uncluttered historical break of that 
kmd in evidence; not is there an 
obvious powerful alternative para- 
digm of theory and practice to grace 
the new era. Declarations that we 
have entered something colled post- 
Marxism are to that extent prema- 
ture. Tim crisis of Marxism is simul- 
taneously the opportunity to secure 
its after-life through serious, creative 

"Vt fo tel i crtuaI and political 
fields. A hundred years after Marx 
the world still has need of his be- 
quest. 

Gregor McLennan 

The author is research fellow in 
sociology at the Open University. Hu 
Marxism and the Methodologies tf 
Hmory (VcrsoINLB) w 


Engels: Invented the familiar diulect jrs 

of Marx’s admittedly difficult critique 
of political economy, because Engels 
presented Mura's project ami his 
most important (heretical proposi- 
tions ns consistent with a materialism 
which he propounded. This niHlcriul- 
isni whs defined (with certain ambi- 
guities) in terms of Engels’ view of 
natural science. lie took natural sci- 
ence to be (potentially) universal in 
scope, inductive, causal and particu- 
larly concerned with the establish- 
ment of laws. Thus by default Engels 
is granted the position he Hssumed - 
Mara's co-equai - in the role he 
adopted - scientific theoretician. 

If Engels is co-equal, oi even su- 

f tenor in certain respects - as he is if 
tis works are taken in preference In 
Mura's or arc taken us glosses so 
definitive that they come to stand for 
the original - then Marx's work will 
be understood in quite a different 
manner than it would ir Engels’s 
works were not given precedence. 
Because of Engels' personal role in 
setting himself, with nil due modesty, 
beside Marx and because of the sub- 
sequent inflation of his views into 
Marxism as an official ideology, it 
bus become a considerable exercise 
to read Marx without the benefit of 
un intervening layer of interpreta- 
tion. Because of Engels' views, large- 
ly publicized and popularized uflei 
Marx’s death, many comments by 
Marx have acquired new meanings 
and altered significance, indeed his 
whole critical attack on capitalist 
society was put in quite a different 
light. Thus wc tire unlikely to see 
what Marx said, and even less likely 
to see what he was doing, because 
what everyone knows ahoul Marx is 
very largely a construct of the elderly 
Engels. 

In particular Marx's project was 
implicitly redefined by Engels, jnter- 

R relative categories were imposed on 
larx s work, and method was 
emphasized over content. Irrelevant 
questions were introduced and ambi- 
guities were established in what was 
otherwise a complex but disciplined 
even theoretically restrained body of 
work. Engels saw Mara as a histori- 
cal scientist, establishing retrospec- 

va f h ?*y , of hls ™«hod and 
the truth of his laws of society in 
general (not merely the accuracy of 
his laws of capitalist society) In 

SSL* e *P ,ain tjese laws of history 
Engels Introduced a standard mode 
of interpreting Marx’s thought 
according to which the neophyte 
must confront various philosophical 
JMues through an explication of the 
concepts materialism and idealism 
^enng traditfona! points in oS 

A u ™ 0 ® , and meta physics. 

. . Manes analysis of capitalist 
society is, in detail, by no means easy to 

hu hi’ !- S very ou,lmcs are obscured 
by treating it, as Engels did as a 

FonW. 0 ™ 1 SyStem and world out- 
L°° k . !^ u, nng a complex (and in his 

fymg P ro,e B°™non. That 

reLK^ meno V s founded on a 
revival of the very battles, that Mara 

S 0 af d hand rr t ,eVant . tb ,he P° Htlcal 

irony 81 h ' b SUre,y an WHing 

J& if W stand back tom the 
political context in which Mara’s 

consider, in an academic way, what 


son j.i oniuiogy (1 | lough 
mouphysus) (hn( Marx’s work 
jjhcs thcjc can be tu* valid t ||i 
hal ' "p* * b'kcn as a whole ' 
'.'f i,d «cd ""«* to that discusuox - 
I ms is because of his insensitivity in 
philosophical issues and liis inatk' 
tu del me tcmis without general 
ambiguities that prohibit his saytai 
anything consistent. It is possible to ■ 
liiul in Engels* work certain pas™ 
that .In nut apparently depart from 
Maix s premises and substantial cot ' 
tribal ions to social theory; oih« 
statements by Engels, however, » t* 
evil ably obscure such points iha ' 
might salvage his reputation as i / 
comment:! un. \ 

Engels had a tendency to push j 
Marx s work buck into the traditions! '■ 
academic moulds of philosophy, his- ! 
tory and economics. (laving had lit- 1 
tie formal higher education, he lad- ' 
ed the scepticism so thoroughly dis- 
played by Marx towards the way that : 
professional academics divide up hu- 
man experience. 

The more serious discrepancy be- 
tween the two, however, was Engels' 
move, sometime in the 1850s, from 
viewing science ns an activity impor- 
tant in technology and industry, as 
Maix did, to seeing its importance 
for socialists in terms of a system of 
knowledge, incorporating the causal 
laws of physical science and taking 
them as a model for a covertly 
academic study of history, thought 
and, somewhat inplausibly, current 
politics. While we have no direct 
evidence on when or how this shift in 
Engels’ work occurred, it seem 
reasonable to attribute it to his in- 
Iciest in technological innovation 
mid tu his contacts with physical scien- 
lists themselves, some of whom be- ; 
came his friends. After abandon mg, as 
it were, lii.s wurks of The 1840s on 
political economy mid empirical social 
studies to Marx, Engels filled the gap 
with an expansion of Ids historical anJ 
political L-floi ts within a quasi-Hege- 
lian framework which, like many 
frameworks, dominated the atiention 
ut the social scientist. 

While tlie ill i ft in Engel's career is ! 
now apparent to us. because of what 
we know of his manuscripts and those 
works written after Marx's death in 
IK83, this material was largely uu- 
known (and most of il was certainly 
unknown) tu Marx. Hence the view 
that he rouse n led tacitly to hngfh 
svteni-hiiilding ami to ils tenets caw® 
be Misiaiiii’d. It is almost as if 
Marx-I-.ngels relationship occuirw 
twice, mice in Marx’s lifetime. 
which wc- read tlie historical .rccow 
lorwards. and mice again during 
years in which Engels survived him- 
Eor the retrospective view irfj™- 
Marx -Engels intellectual relationship 
the historical record is read backwards, 
t a king Engels* eu Delusions as given ^ 
glossing texts and facts to fit 
pre-ordained truths. While interesting 
ns un intellectual artifact, and over- 
whelmingly influential as an appro® 1 ' 1 

to Marx's life work, the sccond-liarw. 

retrospective vie w derived from Ettff® 

has all the defects of anachrofl®*- 
hindsight and specious argument from 
authority. , , 

The Mara-Engels intellectual r ' 
lationship has interposed itseu 
tween us and the authors’ re spec* 
works. This has happened 
Engels presented himself as 
second nddle, and because that j* “ 
way he is usually portrayed. In ten? 
of his personal relationship “L 
living Marx, that image is lew J 
accurate. The intellectual 
tionship between the two living j 
however, was very much a storv 
what they accomplished indepetwwn 
ly, and their accomplishments w^. 

by no means theoretically c °^ ncl T,=j 
As surviving partner, Engels mov 
into an all-powerful role as M&t* , 
literary executor, political heir w 
apparently authoritative interpf®* ‘ 
He invented the dialectics famthar 
us from vulgar Marxism, and tne 
reconstructed Marx’s life and wot* 
accordingly. 

Terrell Carver 

The author is lecturer in politics at f! a 
University of Bristol. 
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A ‘real’ labour 


by Ben Pimlott 

Ben TIHett: portrait of a luimur 
leader 

by Jonathan Stbueer 
Croom Holm, £14.95 
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jJtoT labour historians would give 
Ben Tilled a prominent place m any 
gallery uf “Makers of the move- 
ment, however distasteful they 
might find some of his postures and 
opinions. Founder of the dockers 
union (main precursor of the modern 
TGWU); leader in the great dock 
strike of 1889; Hade union spokes- 
man at the inaugural meetings of 
both the Independent Labour Parly 
and the Labour Representation 
Committee; industrial agitator during 
the pre-1914 unrest; parliamentarian 
at the time of Labour s emergence as 
a national party; TUC General 
Council member during the turbulent 
1920s - it adds up to an impressive 
curriculum vitae. As the author of 
this excellent biography points out, 
one of the most remarkable features 
of Tilled was his ubiquity. “He was 
in the thick of almost everything, 
and he was constitutionally incapable 
of keeping quiet.” 

Yet do tne holding of leading 
positions at key moments, the pos- 
session of a forceful personality, and 
a great deal of bombast, necessarily 
amount to p creative influence? 
Jonathan Schneer is hesitant on this 
point, and rightly so. For except in 
the single, much obscured, instance 
of tlie setting up of the dockers’ 
union, he wns never the initiator of 
anything important, and in most 
organizational debates in the labour 
movement, he was tu be found on 
the conservative side. His story is 
fascinating, nevertheless. According 
to the author. Tilled was not “a wholly 
representative figure”. Perhaps not: 
yet he seemed to speak for many 
trade union leaders who grew up in a 
tradition that wns naturally hostile to 
book-learnt socialism, preferring to 
draw inspiration from the deepest 
feelings of their own class. In this 
sense he was “rcnl” working-class 
labour, of a type that some modern 
writers have found disconcerting. 
Like other union leaders. Tilled 
eventually took up socialism; 
Schneer makes u brave attempt to 
distinguish this strand in his (houghi 
(or expression) from his more evi- 
dent opportunism. It is doubtful 
whether the effort is worth it. The 
reality seems to be that he had little 
interest in theory, eared even less 
about consistency, and merely re- 
garded socialist ideas ns □ quarry 
from which to draw whatever politic- 
al vocabulary was must likely lu stir 
the next audience lie had to (nee. 

Tilled was horn in i860 into a 
world of Dickensian squalor. Indeed, 
Schneer’s account of the future 
trade union leader's early years rends 
Jjke an extract from Hard Times. 
The eighth of eight children, Tlllett’s 
was the poorest family in a poor 
street in Bristol. His mother died 
during his infancy. His father drank. 
At the age of seven he started work 
putting slabs of clay in n brickyard 
from 5 am until dark for one shilling 
and sixpence n week. Apparently (is 
this real, one wonders, or a product 
of Tillett’s adult forays into romantic 
fiction?) the little wuif ran away fiom 
his juvenile labour camp to become 
an acrobat in a circus. At best it was 
abrieF interlude: he was hauled back 
hy an elder sister and at the age of 
J 3 packed off to sea. Tlie story so 
far - one of brutality, neglect and 
parental indifference, producing in 
the young boy a pattern of aggressive 
resentment against all in authority - 
would make a depressingly predict- 
able case history for any social work- 
er- How could such a child avoid a 
»fe of deep disturbance and malad- 
justment? 

It Was the Navy that saved him. 

. Conditions below deck in the 1870s 
^ere terrible: but for the young Til- 
lett, scarcely worse than on dryland. 
At sea, he taught himself to read and 
£nte and eventually became an able- 
. oodied seaman in the limber- trade, 
travelling the world. Back in Eng- 


hind, and living in London’s East 
End during the great depression of 
the IKKds. lie experienced unemploy- 
ment himself and observed its effects 
mi others in the docks where, 
according to the son of a master 
stevedore, n man used to get un on 
steps with a handful of brass tickets. 

“and throw three or four at a time 
amongst the almost starving men. 
mid they used tn fight like Ravens to 
pick them up". For a lime, having 
inurried. Tillett worked as u 
shoemaker. Then, thrown out of 
work himself, he joined the throngs 
crowding about the dock gates, in 
their nightmare clamour for a casual 
wage. 

Despite, or because of, the appal- 
ling cundilions of his life, Tillett set 
himself on a course of self-improve- 
ment. Later, he claimed to have read 
and absorbed the works of Lamb, 

I lazlilt, Wordsworth, Huxley, 
Spencer, Carlyle, Ruskin and Dar- 
win. To cure a bad stutter (the exist- 
ence of which should scarcely sur- 
prise us) he read Dickens aloud ev- 
ery night to his wife. He became 
librarian of his local church and even 
made a brave attempt to learn Latin 
and Greek. Tillett. in this phase, 
typified a nineteenth-century auto- 
didactic tradition among the working 
class. A young tnau to warm the 
heart of Samuel Smiles he was, as his 
biographer puts it. representative of 
“the respectable Victorian working- 
man , a supporter of the Liberal Par- 
ty who hoped to improve hi& lot 
through self-discipline und hard 
work . , . , 

But there wns also something else, 
the legacy of the wretchedness of liis 
childhood and adolescence, and the 
secret of his success: h chip on his 
shoulder, a rebel’s instinct, a pent-up 
anger. As a bnntmaker lie had 
joined the Boot :uul Shoe f) piia- 
tives’ Union. As a docker, lie be- 
came involved in battles against the 
employers. In July 1887, he was pre- 
sent at a meeting of warehousemen 
at the Royal Oak, Hackney Road, 
that set up Hie Tea Operatives’ and 
General Labourers’ Association. His 
past union experience was remem- 
bered, and he became organizing 
secretary at a salary of £2 a week. 

It wns not an easy job. As mi 
experiment in "genernr unionism, it 
brought him into conflict, not only 
with the employers, hut with the 
"old” unionism of the craftsmen, less 
concerned with fighting the bosses 
than with building up insurance 
fluids. Where the old unions could 
use their monopoly of skilled labour 
as a bargaining tool, the lea opera- 
tives faced flic virtual certainty of 
black- -legging, unless they could re- 
cruit ull the casual labour on the 
waterside. Scome-d by the craftsmen, 
they were physically assaulted on the 
orders of the employers. Tillett him- 
self had his nose broken, his ribs 
cracked and liis hernia ruptured by 
company thugs. At first, there were 
few rewurds. The work-force re- 
sponded with indifference. As one 
witness put it, for all the reaction 
manifested by the chsuhI dockers lii- 
lett's words “might have been 
addressed to a herd of dumb, driven. 

It wns in these early days that 
Tillett first came into contact witn 
John Burns, Tom Mann and other 
socialists, including Engels. me 
grand lama of Regents Park 
is Hyndinan called him. Not much 
of their doctrines rubbed off on TH 
lett however, though the description 
given bv a Liberal politician, Cle- 
ment Edwards, of the young agitator 
in the 1880s suggests the VK Orian 

equivalent of a member of Mihtanl 
Tendency - bitter, frustrated and 
flfesomeiy persistent. Edwards had 
recently joined the Victoria Park 
Lodge of the International Order of 
Good Templars, and found that Til- 
lett. a sickly looking young man with 
n cadaverous face, was .also a 

mC He be irritated me unbearably. He 
tried to make u speech, but he 
stammered so badly that he could 
not utter more than ten i words a 
minute. I heard him caitea 



‘Brother Tillett’ ... I fount! that 
never a night passed without his 
rising and making the same futile 
effort to speak. 

It was in the 1889 dock strike that 
Tillett found his tongue. A tempor- 
ary lull in the depression placed port 
workers in a stronger pusition than 
they had held for a generation. They 
seized their chance. What was Til- 
left’s personal role? He had insti- 
gated n small, and unsuccessful, clock 
strike at Tilimiy in 1888. Schneer 
argue:; that he was nut pruumieni in 
the early stages ul ihe 1889 disi up- 
lion. Certainly, he seems to have 
misjudged the mood of the dockers - 
as he later admitted. “The men 
wanted to strike”, he recalled. "I 
could scarcely believe my cars. It had 
never occurred to me that they were 
ready for such u thing. There is 
strong evidence, indeea, that so far 
from fomenting the unrest, Tillett 
and the other leaders were swept up 
in a spontaneous movement which 
they could barely direct or restrain. 

Tillett whs an advocate of caution, 
and caution won the day: in the 
Mansion I louse agreement of 
November 4, when the dockers 
gained their hourly tanner and much 
else besides. It was n famous victory, 
establishing the “new" unionism, and 
Tilictt’s reputation at the same time. 
His union had grown from a Tew 
hundred to 18.00(1 members almost 
overnight. In September, a new body 
hud been formed, with Tillett as 
general secretary and Tom Mann as 
president: the Dock, Wharf. B ive r " 
side untl General Ubuurers Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
most ambitious challenge to the oW 
unionism so fnr, anu specifically 
aimed at gathering up as many re- 
cruits as possible. 

Tillett’s main contribution was as 
un inspired organizer with a strong 
authoritarian streak (the author iden- 
tifies his altitudes, but for lack of 
evidence is able to tell us little abou 
his actual technique), and as a gut 
orator. Like other stammering ««- 
ragis who perservered (Aneurin Be- 
van was one), when he overcame hit 
disability he was triumphant. Pale, 
studious, even refined in appearance, 
he was able to erupt like a volcano 
his cheeks flushed and|eyes|ablaze. At 
his best, one listener recorded, his 
powerful spirit writhes m his frail 
body as if it would shake asunder - 
Yet his ability to arouse the workers 
(when they were in the mood to tn. 
ruoused) was combined with a .paler- 
nalist altitude to union Asciphnc. 
“There must be generals and pnvnlLS 
in every army", he sternly declared, 
“loyalty and obedience to orders 
were necessary". 

When Tillett eventually became a 
socialist, the conversion seemed little 
more than nominal: the acquisition 
of a convenient label, which did no 
much alter a mode of thought that 


owed for more to the Bible than io 
Murris or Marx. As n parliamentary 
candidate in Bradford in 1892, the 
young trade unionist reprinted in his 
campaign literature Ihe commenda- 
tion lie had received from the elders 
of the Congregational church: “We 
have reason devoutly to thank Gou 


trade union practice. During the 
1911 dock strike, Tillett declared that 
dockers should be armed, and that 
millionaires should nut be allowed to 
die natural deaths. “Sedition or no 
sedition I want to say that if our men 
are to be murdered I am going to 
lake a gun and I will shoot Lord 
Dcvonport," he told one meeting, 
nfter the use of troops had been 

requested by the employers At 
another meeting, he appealed to 
God to strike Lord Dcvonport dead. 
But he made no effort to prepare the 
dockers’ “civilian police force" for a 
combat with the military, and he 
backed up his public demand for a 
national strike with a private request 
that any such action should be res- 
tricted m scope. Yet there remains 
something splendidly fierce and in- 
digenous about his political utter- 
ances, belonging to » lost culture^ 
"Parliament is a farce and a sham, 
he told his members in 1912, "the 
rich man’s Duma, the employers’ 
Tammany, the Thieves' Kitchen', 
and Ihe poor man’s despot*. 

The First Worid War turned Tillett 
from a revolutionary (at least in 
word) into o patriot. Reflecting the 
mood of the docks, lie adopted a 
pro-war, anti-German stance. In 
doing so, he returned to the main- 
stream of Labour politics and was 
rewarded, at last, with a parliamen- 
tary seat. In his new role, he called 
for the imposition of censorship, and 
urged that conscientious objectors 
should he sent to prison. He mixed 
with lords and duchesses, and made 
impassioned speeches denouncing in- 
dustrial conflict. Perhaps, ns Schneer 
suggests, Tillett’s newfound alliance 
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and hungry Agitator grows to and 
sluggish and forgets to Agitate. Iil- 
lett played little part in the setting up 
of the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee Dangerously, he made 
friends outside the labour movement. 
One new associate was the roguish 
Horatio Boltomlcy. Schneer attri- 
butes this phase to Tillett’s “personal 
ambition”, but this is hard to sec: 
more probably it reflected the 
quiescence of the industrial scene, 
something which was soon to change, 
and with it Tilleft’s outlook. 

In 1907, Tillett made n trip to 
Australia, fur health rcusons, paid 
for by Bottomley. He returned a 
reborn militant - not only his energy, 
but his sense of mission, restored. 
Soon, he was attacking from the left 
the very leaders . he had once 
opposed from the right. He joined 
the marxist Social Democrat Fatty, 
and spoke the language of class war. 
But there was more prejudice - in- 
cluding a notable element of anti- 
semitism - than theory in his bitter- 
ness. There was also a contrast be- 
tween his platform rhetoric and his 


I luw should Tillett be judged? 
Writing the biography of a working- 
class leader is almost impossibly nitti- 
cult. Workers, unlike members of 
the middle-class, do not commit their 
innermost thoughts to paper, do not 
keep diaries, have fewer articulate 
friends to record and hand down 
their impressions. It is therefore hard 
to get beyond the rhetoric, the re- 
solutions and the most obvious 
deeds. Jonathan Schneer has over- 
come these handicaps, providing a 
sensitive portrait oF a complex, emo- 
tional mnn. scarred by his environ- 
ment, yet breathing the spirit of ms 
class. Tillett was not an heroic fig- 
ure. He was tough, shrewd, pas- 
sionate, but also vuin, self-seeking 
and susceptible to flattery. Great 
events swept him up, and he rode 
with them. The value of this intelli- 
gent and well written book is in its 
account, not of h history-maker, but 
of n man who represented in the 
most powerful way that part of ihe 
labour tradition that grew frum the 
bowels of the trade union movement 
- a tradition whose legacy is still very 
much apparent. 


Ben Pimlott is author of "Labour and 
the Left in the 1930s". He teaches 
politics at Birkbeck College, Universi- 
ty of London. 


writes: “The phrases seem to hug 
■Kl ■■ ■■& themselves, in agony, not self-love 1 '. 

Ir l The inference is dear enough: that, 

m Mly' ' in the composer's creation of the 
■MHMHHM sonata passage, the imagery foremost 
yf • in his mind was that of the Cruci- 

lv|lCC!€) fixion, or some closely related 

•LV-R.R»JkJd. religious concept. 

■m 9 Notwithstanding an element of 

I AfYlTl I C self-indulgence in the author's prose 

tjUlCIlllIliJ style, an excessive fondness for para- 

doxical section-headings, and the 

Beethoven and the Voice of God SS5 fc 2? l eh-“SSE'^E5 t „ di « re . ssion 
bv Wilfrid Mailers ' such “ the extended attempt, on 

Sh» cSnSJi P a 8 c 274, to identify putative geo- 

ww?n ii7i« v graphical locations of ■‘Paradise") the 

tamv u >71 1I7I8 X book is remarkably well constructed, 

In this richly imaginative book, a Jgj} pa * £ th H e ^ h °J c with 
companion volume to the same au- y be defined as a 

thorns Bach and the Dance of God c ^™ phoni f c d ®S* e of cogency The 
(1980), Wilfrid Mellers sets out to s “‘ lons °f analysis are detailed and 
provide, through detailed descriptive ™ , [ DC w °f diy descriptive, and do 
analyses of a number of Beethoven's ?*<“ t " e mho J. acknowledges) 
works, evidence of the composer's ma ^ e *°F eas ? r ®admg. Excel lent ly- 
inner development, not only is a £ r , od y“ d ™ 5 lca I examples are pro- 
creative artist but also, in spiritual .h 1 'l 1 *° P rofit ' u,l ) r 

terms, as a seeker after truth and from the an , al > t,caI discussion one or 
enlightenment. more complete scores at the elbow 

While the author's methods of in- ar « cssealiaJ prerequisites. With such 
quiry are broadlv similar to those practical aids, and the necessary 
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thors Bach and the Dance of God 
(1980), Wilfrid Mellers sets out to 
provide, through detailed descriptive 
analyses of a number of Beethoven's 
works, evidence of the composer's 
inner development, not only as a 
creative artist but also, in spiritual 
terms, as a seeker after truth and 
enlightenment. 
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quiry are broadly similar to those P™ . a,dSi and the _, necessary 
which he employed in the Bach Perseverance, concentrated study can 
book, the “theological" evidence prov *de ample rewards in the way of 
assembled is, not surprisingly, more Penetrating and original observa- 
varied and diffuse. This is partly be- t,0 3 , , , , , 

cause Beethoven, whose perception u . 1 m ? ny P®°P le feel Intuitively 
of the world was moulded in an age 8 u *i mus,c ” that, despite its non- 
of rationalism and revolution, had vcrW ' non-conceptual nature, it 
less opportunity to experience the P 0 "*"® 8 genuinely revelatory allri- 
ordered framework of a society with Dul f s ’ and | s ( capable of providing 
settled beliefs and traditions which R™™? 1 * 1 . - PhUasophwaJ - insights - 
Bach was able to lake largely for W,l " ld M fJIers has in this book 

S anted; and partly, also, because co “™g e ? us| y attempted to put into 
e composer was oecid«tlv words in relation to Beethoven. 
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Graham 


f or .». redUI Uven by And*. Segovia In Madrid in 1920. II I, rvprcxta*!!™ 
afle s Segovia, a celebration of the man and his music, published by Allison and Busby at £7.95, 


the composer was decidedly reticent 
about his religious beliefs, and re- 
mained for the most part indifferent 
to the processes of institutionalized 
religion. Not infrequently commenta- 
tors. have tended to see io Beet- 


vr imiu meters nas in this book . i 

courageously attempted to put into 8“L ures made fashionable i by repub- been over thirty years in the making, 
words in relation to Beethoven, iv 8 ? com P osers su ™ 88 Bail lot and some of the contributors have clearfv 
Given the difficulty of the task, it is Kode *■■'* *" — ™ ' 
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■ comparahye theology, Is none the Th * New Oxftwd. History, of Music, irf5"^?2 0V f n Wf .contempor- After Peter Shaffer’s nn 

firmly prated- in Christian dbo-; vohun* eight' ■ - . V ■ ^ "ot^Iways weir descrifcd, MoSrt as an ^ taSLdent 

bine, andc^steiholoiy . Deploying Tl »« Age of Beethovtnl79<Kl83Q SiS^n reH80n why the Amadeus ^cotSs arevisionis 

been > . •• ^ - ;methqd , : to lating ^Beithoveh's h “ ^ ^ 


rae ; Implying a dynamic brand of 
agnosticism, takes a median position, 
accepting the composer as a theist, 
but not, specifically as a Christian in 
any, conventional sense. This, howev- 


lowed up In new territories, a sense 
of national identity began to emerge. 
Political repression following the 
Wartburg Festival diverted much 
useful energy into artistic channels, 
where it became an important force 

oven, whose early life had been so 
much concerned with changing estab- 
bshed values, the new movement came 
almost too late: He was already with- 
drawing from postwar society in his 
search for the ineffable. 


been over thirty years in the making, emotional range, with which he could 
tpe ““tabutors have dearly assume many shapes or hide himself 
^.to IWW fluw onginal copy entirely". A repressed and an tm- 
wku!? u™L ^h c updating of tne nized Mozart, his music a “cathana” 
bibliography has been well done and resulting from a "sublimation of las 
pa P, er ’, c - ear ‘.yPc^ace and personal crisis" is a dlchfi of mod- 
m j a examples are all to ernlsm, and one anticipates a biogn- 

be welcomed. phy braed on the fallacy that a great 

n M j. xm o ui .artist must have a neurotic psyche. 

Uenis McCaldin But once the narrative is set in mo- 

~ . tion, much that is freshly challsopng 

Denis McCaldin is director of music at emerges. 

the University of Lancaster. Whatever qualifications o« 

would make, Hildesheimer’s tlwsb 


does pose, clearly and centrally, .a 
undeniable and fundamental imp 
quacy in Mozart's, relationship 
Where is there even a hint from v* 


cliche 


B pwniwM aucioiy mi nis u M bH . 

March for the ineffable. 2r5?l_ . 

u The essays that make up this new S , p ^ c HUde8Wm ^ 
book give patchy treatment to this Deni, £10.95, 
important idea. The interaction be- ISBN 0 460 04347 1 


twpen Beethoven and his contempor- After p Q u off . , _ ■: 7 *w™iionni«oiw^iqem™«- 

aries is not always well described Su!I-. retef Shaffer 8 portrait of cifiilly compares it to opera sem\)' 
whiph may be one reion ivhHhe 5^1.. a i.“ tapudem boor bi limes. Uke the death of bis pawl 
chanters', nn ih- jy JOr Amade ^ domes a revisionist bloDra- whan' nna cnuM humanlv 6X0® 


mature Mozart that the person# 
of any other individual had sffeett 
him or that anyone's psjroboloma 
make-up had impressed him?” To 
letters can be funny, kind, cheerm 
informative - but they have none c 
the devastating vulnerability of iha 
of a comporablo genius, Kw* 
There is a disappointingly slllted.au 
conventional tone (HJIaesheimer fai 


which may be. one reason why -the unpuaem Boor in 

• chapters , on the composer’s - own domes a revisionist blogra- 

works are generally^ JS^sSfi Pl'/ lr “ d ? ^recefved In der- 
Without a; consistent policy on the whtrh u atte E pt8 i0 , c,ean Q 

;JMthod.5>f ; Relating ^Beethoven's . h “ ^ palnted ovor 

WlfNtft- fnl ife MiielftAl n.rl ^j!.i. . IvUCalWly • 


repeatedly”. 
This is tl 



wiiiw, uau me uwtuii wi **«» t — 

when one could humanly expec 
otherwise. Mozart's childishness M 
scatological sense of humour ate '» 
defences of a Pet$r Pan, a dlstasti 
for responsibility, a fear of intimacy 
and the detachment of an, egoist. 

Inevitably, - the operas bear ® 
brunt of all this: Mozart is ldenbfij 
with Don Giovanni (a W® 


' r '£7r 1 ■ Ul wen ine-un- 

mfoirped H5telier,■ may . finiTl hfs 
^approach to^ Beethoven's work frut+ 


s»--saasr :; M m .iibMnar * 9^ in raonfedB 

[Hot's araurn'ent'ls' lenee of .the ti irhe. This the most' influential 'developments of • admitting to the “sen 

3b ffiC ^ Bnge ? t °? L rauch the age originated rSS?h ifif timental but exSainlngtha? i 


ably in ,thd thr 
' Wlntoii Dean 
? eccentric to 
: Frenchi opera 
e Italian and 
s bine and tea 


hree chapters on SS 16 the standard judgments Oven more outrageously deployed 1 
an. At fiStVlghl .tts«2S. rt s T?i c 88 8 m iS««ii- Brophy In Mozart thedrm 

to separate his- mIjJ 1 s 1 t them u p W); while the greatness of 

ri (chapter two) : hS?t’J!!j^h hed and ^® am,n 8' Thus a Flute is said to lie not in its .nubuWh 

d « s2 -■ -SaafiMSM!*!: tart-*!, 


. Baste to the author’s arguhient ' Is' . is a 
his centrally-placed studv on fh m h .- m 





iff- -if 

.fiii. 


-ti*hj|arly dbsidorted msaissioil^f 'ihe k f; 4 

■JJW, which., offers a . challenge or - , mflvenCe.oh musical art afe 
• ■ 'dtercst, oartlv beeoiSe of tlohary, a rmisfCat gehiua stahdtrii 

, the. unequivocally Qirisdan character the' WdirioS^aTu'S^f^i^'^ 
.of the text involved, and partly be- 

through Its .>nIon , : ai; : of^e^trew tor 

■ with verbatly-refprgsKd ideps, ! takes fidfam. -Tv":?;™:” P? 

qp .the , attributes ■ of a conceptual .r- Much 1 .' !bas' I !bhfe^wHtlert'' : ''-al 
' ”, faciore as keys. Beethoven V'tbre^^^ 

; chord firogresdonS , and harmonic and one effect- SwES 
Patterns acquiring sped- Slzatlon W l?een"t0^offir? 
S?’ 1 In different h^t important change 

anayses P iano took plaeh.tn ft)iahriu$Kcal 
f sonataj^ Including before arid after l$l5,Xlke the 


makes out a rf ' ®°raci- 

re Suer 'and S25L5 re ahty with its ; overused 


demQnalratfon ,, of Mozarts triff 
endous ability to objectify , ' n ^ 
face of a. chaotic pantonilne.liDfe^ 
There isralso an excellent dg 
sion of his wife Constanze s 
and personality, and much ' aK ^ 
ins ’ incidental informatioo at ~: 
Mozart's - "phenomenal fl® 8 " 
orderliness” and devotion to Eng^ 
(which recalls that of his W 
Austrian Freud). HiMesbeimercantf 
mhke persuasive technical 
although here again, he tends to t» 
away with one hand what he retun’ 




.a»: -P 






^ the surrounding analyses of piano 
; works' . (14 .of tne sonatas, Tncludirig 
• rill; die : late ..works from Op w : bn- 
j wards* the i Dtabcffi ' variations, rind 
. tovertl of the late Bagatelles), illumi- 
natinn “language ” relationships to 
\. ..we- Mow ere carefully •. established, 
roi* example. In his descriptiari of a' 
section of ,the alow^ Introduction to- 
. Op 411. ihe aut|ior writes: .7 the' 

- fihqr*: huddle’ to, .the middle Of, the 




s experiences, -- 
rwlth! mbmentt i 
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1850 was Tennyson's annus mirabllis: 
the year of his marriage, the publica- 
tion of In Memoriam, and his 
appointment as Poet Laureate. From 


1850). Tennyson's pre-1850 period literary contexts and the continual Fildes; or passages from Morris's The 
was intensively creative but it was dissolution of the massively diverse Pilgrims of Hope, which has' a de- 
not a time of great public charisma ideological, social and cultural con- scription of a socialist meeting, in 
and the reverential tendency had not texts within which the texts in tjues- which Morris's technique is like that 
established itself among his observ- tion were produced and received, of Hubert von Herkomer. 
ers. One omission, for instance, is For example, in half a page of a These sections, and the one on 
the 1833-34 observations on Tenny- chapter on “the metaphorical mir- Robert Buchanan, make the reader 
son in the diary of his Lincolnshire ror A he can move through Shintoism, wish to know and read more. At 
neighbour and old Cambridge ao Alcibiades /, “Neoplatonists”, “Hcl- other points the study is more lim- 
quamtance John Rashdall - the only lenistic Mystics", early Christian ited, partly, 1 think, because Mr 
evidence of its kind on the poet's fathers, Bernard Sllvestris,- Thesing does not clearly separate the 
state of mind in the critical phase “Mediaeval German Mystics”, reactions of the Victorian ppets into 
immediately following the death of “Mariolatry", Petrarch, Dante, Ro- an aesthetic one (Tennyson s roots 
Arthur Hallam. Other notable ex- man de la Rose, Pricke of Consci- of slated hideousness ) and 
amples could be cited, but it is «i«, Wycliffe, John Davies of Here- which was concerned with tne social 
strange not to find here Ralph Wal- ford and the Calvinist Fulke Greville and political problems of city me. 


Arthur tiaiiam. Uttier notable ex- man ae ta nose, mine uj \ or , 

amples could be cited, but it is «ira, Wycliffe, John Davies of Here- which was concerned with uie social 
strange not to find here Ralph Wal- ford and the Calvinist Fulke Greville and political problems of city me. 
do Emerson's fine sketch of Tenny- (page 75). From here. the author Visually , the Cl 

er\H nc I — — 


son as eccentric London bohemian in moves to 


ives to puzzling over the question strange' beauty, 
of how to assess the "degree of origi- picture of St Ps 


, as'O’Connor’s lovely 
ancras shows: the rail- 


tfifi point can be traced both the 
growth of the poet's enormous high- 
Victorian reputation and the cult of 
hero-worship which surrounded him 
m his later years. . 

Most of the items in the present 
collection date from this latter half of 
the poet’s career and many of them, 
as Norman Page observes in his in- 
troduction, "have a strong flavour of 
hagiography”. Jealous of privacy and 
hating ^explanation” the Laureate 
also contrived successfully to give 
away as little as possible to his 
second-rate Boswells. Nevertheless, 
whatever their intrinsic limitations, 
such records as we have remain of 
considerable interest. From them we 
learn something (If at times only by 
reading between the fines) of the 
poet’s primary traits of character and 
mind - his perpetual preoccupation 
with the question of immortality, for 
example, which he combined with a 

S found wariness of conventional 
Istian doctrine and dogma. Im- 


1B4K {Journals). or now io assess me uejist ui pi«.«u.* «i . ,7^ “Ti:- ' _ Mt i- 

Fewer than 10 out of the 45 items nality" in uses of mirror-imagery, way station nses like a faiiy cwtie 
presented by Professor Page deal For instance, from his section on through the ^st above the triv a iy 
With Tennyson before 1850. In a Shakespeare, “As far as the quality of the Pentonvflle 7 R° ad - 
book which achieves only a modest of Shakespeare’s mirrors is con- found it , ^ and so . 

length, it is hard to think of a reason cerned, the first thing one notices is whose unusual similes are <xm 
for this failure to include extremely that absolute novelty is rare, though demn^ by Mr Thesmg M b^^ i 
valuable material on fully the first one can ^ of course, argue about tfie ^ Sh 

half of the oaet’s life precise boundary between a vanation have winced at man;, oui 

half of Hie poets Me. IT existing convenUons and a often do contain strange resembl- 

Aldan Wav genuinely novel construct” . But there ances and a beauty which is almost 

Ainan uay are a multitude of other things "one" surrealist. 

4 - j— i- ■‘'TU„ should ‘‘first" notice, and the inform- The social and .political concerns 

Aidan Day is editor of The Tennyson . approac h i ea( j 5 to a sad trivializa- are much more senous. They include 

Research Bulletin tj on Q f Shakespeare, art and tiie pos- poverty, hopelessness, and the ever- 

sibilities of exegesis. The long fascinating subject of prostitution, i 
"svnoptic list of mirror-titles" is was surprised to find no mention ot 
A n perhaps where the book will be of Rossettis “Jenny" under the last 

I 111 some use to some researchers some- heading; and there is littl? attention 

* where: but the claim that its method given to disease and sanitation, reg- 

gm U offered “chiefly with the intention istered magnificently in poetry 

rCllCCllOn of the reader “ instrument Charles Mackays The Mowers^ 



Bsraistics*^ 

SSS« s s urn fc.TW = 3s 
S-SHiSi — rEsSSKS 1 SssEns.’ss 

^m^ai^diff^^^FSp^vesjry David A _ C Beauty, as Mr Thesing observes, dfa n , ended_.it_ as members of the 


should "first” notice, and the inform- The social and .political concerns 
ing approach leads to a sad trivializa- are much more senous. They include 
tion of Shakespeare, art and the pos- poverty, hopelessness, and tne ever- 
sibilities of exegesis. The long fascinating subject of prostitution, l 
"svnoptic list of mirror-titles" is was surprised to find no mention ot 
perhaps where the book will be of Rossetti's “Jenny" under the last 
some use to some researchers some- heading; and there is Uttl? attention 
where; but the claim that its method given to disease and sanitation, reg- 
is offered "chiefly with the intention istered magnificently in poetry in 
of offering the reader an instrument Charles Mackay s The Mowers , 
of maximum practical assistance in written about the cholera epidemic 
interpreting the Engliih Literature of of 1848. There, might also have taen 
five centunes” is so bizarre that I more about leisure, both Thackeray 
can onlv assume writer, translator and Calveriev wrote wittily and well 


Richard Steele: a portrait by 
Jonathan Richardson, 1712. 

the safe waters of Literature and 
manners, and into the stormy seas of 
polemic. , . .. 

In his introduction to this new edi- 
tion of the Guardian - the first scho- 
larly edition since 1789 — John 
Calhoun Stephens does surprisingly 
little to challenge these conventional 
views of the periodical, which is a 
pity. Although lacking the sustained 
seriousness of a set-piece debate, 
such as Addison's series of papers on 
“The Pleasures of the Imagination , 
or the imaginative consistency of the 
descriptions of the de Coverley 


descriptions of the de Coverley 
household, the increased topicality of 
the Guardian, pitched midway be- 


portant points can even break direct- 
ly through the veil of sycophancy. 
Thus Blanche Warre-Comish (wife 


of the vice provost of Eton), who 
visited the TennysonB on several 
occasions in the 1870s, simperingly 


remembers “the consummate beauty'; 
of Tennyson’s pose of head”, but she 
also recalls his irritation at the critics 
assumption that he had endorsed his 
QWn protagohist’s enthusiasm for the 
Crlmoan War in his : 1855 '.poem , 
Maud\ “The poem was a dramatic 
monologue. The sentiments were in 
the mouth of a madman”. 

A few. exceptional accounts have 
always Btoo'd out and they stand out 
stilTin' this collection. There is John 
Addington Sytttonds’s description, 
for instance, of the meeting between 
.Tennyson and Gladstone at a 'dinner- 
pArty riven by the sculptor Thomas 
Woolner in 1K5: “Tennyson with his 
deep drawl rising into an impatient 
falsetto when put out; Gladstone 
'arguing; Tennyson putting in a prej- 
udice; Gladstone asserting raBhly, 
Tepnyson denying with a bald nega- 
tive”. Here we glimpse something of 
a genuine, refreshingly unregenerate, 
Tennyson whose tones are not re- 1 
corded by what Page appropriately 
describes as the "reverent chorus” of 
pgiojfaphers that forms the bulk 
. ' C* the Laureate’s interviewers and 
r«dllector8. • , 

. Page inevitably draws heavily on 
the nuinerbus recollections by Ten- 
uywh's contemporaries printed by. 
•HfluSm Tennyson in his Memoir of 
Ws father and in Tennyjon and his 
Friends. But Hallam Tennyson was 
the high-priest of hagiography and it . 
rhpulabe said that through Wm Page 
Inherits a measure of guilt. It would 
/ nave helped enrich the picture of the 


Many teachers in higher education presses has led them to buy it in a heroic monologue Thirty bod a 
have noticed some mljor “crisis’' In generous suspension of all critical Week'\ as does . AJe s 

Ssh studies, not unrelated to Wti«. “The City Clerk”, the bjief portrait 

SSS serioiB strains in our social, — of the young man who is doing well 

Dayi -— 


to confront it. In this 'attempt diveree DU Am u baum ln English a atisi not in the cit> so much as in 

*• ° f E °“ Mre.K » S&SSl 

cultural theory and theories concern- But the city, as well as 

ingthe production and re-produetion w 1 detail and 

^,„rc P have been deveroped trnd LOIldOn , “^Mo^oo^loZmS 

Poets 

aSnSon'^wX^fehth ^^ The London Muse: Victorian poetic Sould be gratefol lo Mr ThesVng foi 

making a start bn- them, 


rent kincT. For 1713, the year of the 
Guardian was also a year of unpre- 
cedented political upheavals in the 
'literary world. Pope. Gay and Par- 
nell who all began the year as Whigs, 
and as such contributed to the Guar- 
dian, ended it as members of the 
Scriblerus Club which was estab- 
lishing the terms of the Tory satires 
that were to dominate the next two 
decades. Swift, who had created the 


The. London Muse: Victorian poetic 
responses to tbedty 


SSw."'" 03 

SwtopSeSlV ^% r Ba *t°^hing w£ ‘IhercV'" IhevfiZsV of Durham. ■ 

- 

Professor Grabes’s book s quite n- tmngeue t in abi [ it y to T 

nocent of any engagementwith such cha^^ countiessmultitudes (n its Jjllvldl J 
developments and he, and so ms [J d overw helming life, was - 

august publisher, show no signs of 8 wb | cb Wordsworth bril- AfSTTfllc? 

n ?V h h 8 * liantly idlntified in Tfre Prelude and llpflCSTV Hlh 

“crisis” has helped to sponsor ui j te , Y fascinated and re- ST 

higher education. In fact the sent- Victorian writers and artists. - ' - 

ence quoted from the dust-jacket and ^ less prominent, be- Hie Guardian 

Professor Grabes’s own occasional ™ P°®“ c*-« k-— 


riu»*w' vj. nuu. o «»*« . — /.ause* thev were always struggling: edited by Jphn Calhoun stepnena ■ crack-brained that it almost ddfied 

claims to offer an examination of y h d we re pick- University Press of Kentucky, £44,00 "parody by the ScriblerianS. Pope 

the general historic^. contoU of the “ e /™®/°S S e0 ° rac A u^stus Sale,. , SBN 0 . 8 131 1422 5 • v , ' - ' oontnbuted a paper (No 40) of ironic 

boofrtitl«i and te* >" be vtudiM, «» ^ CU)cH i, , 2 nn . j. : “pr Jsc- M&e 


what the artist brings to it; here fishing the terms of the Tory satires 
Baudelaire is an important influence, that were to dominate the next two 
But the city, as well as furnishing decades. Swift, who had created the 
detail and particularity, also becomes .character of Isaac Bickerataff Which 
something in myth: Gerald Massey Steele adopted in the Tatler, was 
saw it as sidom, doomed to destruc- already in the opposite camp, ana in 
K; James Thomson as a kind of October he delivered a stln^g 
hell Such Interpretations, ' social, attack on his former fnend with Hie 
Dolitical. ' aesthetic, mythological, in- importance of the Guardian C onst- 
dicate the great variety bf responses • dered. ' Addison, who 8trov0 t° *«■ 
that there Cart ; be to the city. Wo. rnaln aloof from parly squabblej had 
should be grateful to Mr Thesing for hi* high-minded ideals dashed on the 
making a start bn- them, openingnightof his trog^y .Cfl^in 

— 1 — — April when the uproar of the rival 

I D Wntnnii factions ' turned the Drury Lane 

j, K. rtamun ^ — ; __ theatre into a hustings. 

J. R. Watson is professor of English - The Guardian is at the centre of 

in the University or Durham. " this ferment, and the range, of its 

in me university o,.** bontributioris indicates the ways .in 

^ I which art, music, philosophy and sd- 
w- • . ence were subject to the same fierce 

I liDl , Cll , V adversarial pressures os' literature, 

Xjll/V'A. Ct-B. J The philosopher Berkeley contri- 

■ * buted some sharp attacks On 

linnAQVdK Freethinkers, as well as some witty* 

UDllvilVillp parodies of Cartesians and critics, 

Jr The tireless experimenter Whiston 

— — — — ~ “ contributed the outline of a scheme 

Hie Guardian f or discovering the longitude so. 

edited by Jphn CaUunui Stephens ^ crack-brained that it almost defied 


* .pf 

** iUt' 



, ~“*v, uui(a;u cuiiui uio — - - 

Laureate as a real human being if 
jf 8 ^ 6 had made use of unpublished 
« 10 formation in the orijrinal manu- 

' >*rdpts (mostly extant in the Tenny- 
i - «m Research Centre at Lincoln) sub- 
>n>iUed' .'tp Hallam Tennyson and 
purMd by him, before publication, 
[•. «l evidences of earthly Dature in 
; Ws father's behaviour and coitversa- 
■ '..tioti. .‘ Pairs alcn . 'ornnni -his 1 items 


memorable assertion on page 226 
that between 1200 and 17W . no 
great changes in the world picture 
occurred. 


226 pioneering essay)r they 

“no about *he city_becani 
ua" frightened. Mr Thesirig 
balanced' „.v|o w « 


i pastoral pdfcms !qf 
. whidi': signalled -his' ' 
“little. ; senate" ' i of 1 , 
bdtigresated around •? 
ons coffee-house. In 
re Guardian one can 


. Z v.««uqn rn tne ongmai menu- ocomea. - MlV e book Raymond Williams's 

«S*» (Itiostiy extant in the. Tenny- Th» long in lwr.ag jg . bH i{y» „ an ellerna tive : t he_goe» pe^of SkUotl . 

■Surfer -jsiAV&T&Si* 'o“which £5 lot o, 


V' -makes a handsome arid welcome 
ihnf thr companion volume to D. 'F. Boiids. 
d? seven pdlilon of the Spectator. Annotation 


figurative' uses of the mirrpr in ^ as r well as , Guardian, which ran Ts^in^e^Sera^toerican manner," 

JSSff mS composed -bM "f iL. Mr. thesing's months, was a pale s^nfed inriUtom which Stephens offers 

S rt Sd 1700. (Nearly onp himdred they did not sue-, of q!E £i j. ■ 5ie- teitventignpl justification; t*Re- 

i£es are! tbbylwere hampered.by: tors Nested >ftfeiicea -and- : :aIluAl<mS; that were' ; 

Poi of rfiirror titles^, rttmoddjs ^ LuLJta idea of ,po?tic dicupn famUy have i adjudged rr aadily. undferaltjod by-- eighteenth- , 


.^ooth and Ihofessor Page has pre- to have been ' ^Tn^niteof thi^Mr ^eslog has : Usually this.'. 

' '-•S d ^? e I ,erous - a !) d , va ? ed Sl B ro^evtew”l thd literary mirrors A® P o W rire about tbis topic. and accounfed^for 

of ** raS® f: !?l?i2kSh and improved compu- inteTeiting.lf sonte*: iSt«?le - thnftl 


'.isas- ^asfmSE^' as 


,V d«idh w or the Cialists". In geperal. the' information 
and the in is and accurate; but I 

M?”d«fere«r^ “iS? ^been i seriously question’ whether the kiqd 
bis,: different am . a? n I of waders who mizht consult such art 


,’2'.w wer penod ot the poet s uio. 

performed a useful service in 
p ; making available In one; place these 
• ’ of : otherwise widely- 

^..oiwrsed 1 materials. • : -*• .. • • 

^•1: There is, however. one serious 
which has to be laid against 


■ M.'< vh ;^.V re,a Oog ‘0 wnar rnc cwiy 
ppet's|"9atljr years” (up.jfo 




lecturer in English at 
.onddn; ; 




BOOKS 

History 
from below 


ly drawn attention to Blake’s links book, however,' shows that they have 
with Muggletonianism. (Other, more been extensively used in only one of 
pressing contemporary commitments the chapters (William Lamont's 
prevented him from contributing to splendid essay on "Ludowick Mua* 
this volume). The likelihood is that gleton and ‘Immediate Notice’ in 
the last survivor of the sect died as 
recently as 1979. 


the sect” are hard to reconcile with 
Lamont's persuasive insistence on 
Muggleton's “ideological victory" 
over him. "Wc have made no 
attempt to iron out our disagree- 


is volume;, me Jiseiinoaa is inai gieion ana immeuiaie nonce iu r . .. 

e last survivor of the sect died as a number of important respects, its ments, thinking it better to leave this 
rentiy as 1979. social appeal, for instance, the pic- to later researchers in (he field" the' 

An added reason for concerning ture of Muggletonianism which this preface lamely tells us. It will not do. 
irselves with the Muggletonians is book presents is remarkably impress- The thing that is most obviously mis- 
■* «,« *>*•» ionistic. sing from this book is u firm editorial 


The World of the Muggletonians 
by Christopher Hill! Carry Reay, and 
William Lamont 
Temple Smith, £12.50 
ISBN 0*5117 226 I 


ourselves with the Muggletonians is 
that we are now better equipped to 
study them than ever before due to 
the chance rediscovery of their ar- 
chive in the 1970s. (The manuscripts 
are now safely housed in the British 
Library while the surviving accu- 
mulation of nineteenth-century re- 

£ rints of their tracts is currently 
sing offered for sale by an enter- 
prising antiquarian bookseller in 


The title of this volume recalls ear- R ns V , | 8 antiquarian bookseller m 
Her books by A. L. Morton (The YorJ ^ Much is made of these new 
World of the Ranters) and Christ- s0 “ rc ? s . ,n th 5 book s introduction 
— i — uiii ...... m A ..o ». vj« and claims made for their importance 


opher Hill (77ie World turned upside 
Down), and its content explores the 
same, or at least adjacent, territory. 
Ail three address themselves to the 
noisy, wild, often blasphemous con- 
fusion of religious unonhodoxy 
which characterized the turbulent ex- 
perience of the J640s and 1650s and 
which Thomas Edwards documented 
with fascinated loathing in Gan- 
graena. 

Muggletonianism, it should be said 
at once, was certainly not the most 
extreme of the competing religious 
possibilities that the breakdown of 

f ivernment and censorship in the 
nglish Revolution allowed into 
print. Nor was it conspicuous in 
terms of numerical strength; even at 
the height of the movement its adhe- 
rents never numbered more than a 
few hundred. And as compared to 
the religious, social and sexual radi- 
calism of the Ranters Muggletonians 
often appear low-key, self-effacing. 


ana claims made for their importance 
for a revaluation of the Muggleto- 
nian tradition. A close reading of the 


Southern 

culture 

All Clever Men, Who Make Their 
Way: critical discourse in the Old 
South 

edited and introduced by Michael 
O'Brien 

University of Arkansas Press. £29.65 
ISBN 0 938626 09 4 


ionistic. 

In this, as in other respects, the 
book lacks unity and uniformity. Its 
component chapters were written at 
different times for different pur- 
poses. The authors quote from diffe- 
rent editions of Muggletonian writ- 
ings. One of them modernizes spell- 
ing and capitalization in quotations 
from seventeenth-century texts; (he 
others do not. There is much repeti- 
tion, and at times obvious disagree- 
ment amone the contributors. In par- 
ticular Hill's claims for the import- 
ance of Reeve as the “real founder 


sing from this book is a firm editorial 
hand. If the Muggletonians nre really 
worth bothering about then the au- 
thors ought to have given more 
thought to the production of their 
book. As it is its component nnrts - 
all of them individually worthy and 
one of outstanding merit - do not 
add up to a convincing whole. 

R. C. Richardson 

R. C. Richardson is head of the de- 
partment of history and archaeology 
at King Alfred’s College, Winchester. 


an anti-feminist broadside by Louisa under iwo headings, law and soeiulo- 
Susannah McCord in the Southern g y. In impressive detail, wc are told 
Quarterly Review of 1852. This tense, about the legal varieties of Muscovite 
almost tortured advocacy of female slavery; legal definitions of slave- 
moral superiority provides a salutaiy owners and slaves; family law; legal 
comparison with the more liberal, relations between masters and slaves, 
urbane and famous testimony of her slaves and strangers, and between 


friend Mary Chesnut, 


slaveowners themselves. 


Way: critical discourse in (he Old Other entries are less compelling, part of the book concludes with an 

South They include a piously orthodox (and examination of procedure and evi- 

edited and introduced by Michael 5rfW l iiSJ?^2? t iSS ° y lhe .. P D Csid ^ 1 de 5“ “ far as il involved slaves, 

O'Brien ™ William and Mary on Repubh- and then a description of government 

University of Arkansas Press £29 M and Llterat H re i ai J listing- slavery offices and officials. 

lSBNO 9386 M W 4 S JMMS* ! JfBSWff. 

^ structure of Virginia; and a reX la almosl obhged To Wole 

nasssire nr mimlp nrnsA nn t no m- thof mm i ■ 


the decades before the Civil War is 
that it was crippled by two related 


passage of purple prose on the 
volvement of the eighteenth-cen 


the in- that no individual slave has been left 
century untouched in the effort to achieve. 


•ii • ■ , ‘ ‘ r o’ ----- -- uiw iviuivu 

d^noT^^^Sd^ atd e “r ! . s l h r fi 0 „ de ^The 0, ,igS C o y f 

frontation with the law. So why states against the federal fovern- !Sh O’Rri^n surprises passages as his description of their 

bother about the Muggletonians - men” 8 JSUL "2 PA 1 ?® 8 !-*? “ft* “F 1 " 8 10 bring at 


and does thi§. book convince us (hat 
we should? 

Christopher Hill rehearses one jus- 

lifinntin. tk.. 1. _ L -K I . * 


jt.. r y. am „: n „ „ .. . . fro™ the better-known authors of 

in th£ ftK* o! southern thought these pieces but generally from those 
!IinSj S hSfh c ? m i contributors who died young and had 

51“S cat W? 1 had personal contact with the north- 


S£?S2»SS he has offered m ‘" y «H yilut io,.j comport^ JofaTc. « KSTuKrii^. 


least some of the slaves nearly" to 
life; Bull, Watermelon, Vexation and 
Spite are a selection from one categ- 
ory only. By the last of the more 
than 750 pages, nobody could be in 


"ito faaTtat radical ideas could htatmiS Mhoun^aTfXtld K ™? ‘°“! f thit'he necess- any sariou's "doubYatout" the" image 

■ break through and flourish in what mark in almost a century of insianifi- fwi y case; rat ^ er th . at a {J d origins of Russian slavery, or 

before 1640 and aftef 1660 appears cance betweeft the Seat wXra anthology does not close it. about its social, ethnic and geog- 
; a-stable' Werarchlcal and deferen- contributors to revolutionary repubU- arileSive Ha ' been com P lejd °u- The nature of 

tial Society may help us to under- can ism (of whom Thomas Jefferson -ti». elastic .wo- the slave svstem. the occur»tinn« i«_ 

• stand that society belter, to be less is the mStal™ SW sta I cments > 


-wicijr ucuoi, hi uc less is me model) and the late nineteenth oim>H hv p,,,., ' 
superficial in our acceptance of its and early twentieth-centurv literarv ® ize u- 11 ^ aus ’ L anc ^ 1 focusing 
sen-estimate . . . The Muggleto- artists of the New Braphtcally on the segboartf 

nians. belong to the cultural under- been little .Hiecent Vh- -uu:ff tnumties of the Upper South' 


e has been raphical complexion. The nature of 
.classic pro- .the slave system, the occupations in- 
idy antholo- volved and the demographic struc- 
cusing geo- ture and the slave-owners are equally! 
joartT com- well scrutinized. Hellie turns in con- 
&)uth). He elusion to an assessment of the im- 


••I' V- : ' 

mi. 


' has to . be. incorporated into any 
study, of the common people, in 
\ seventeenth-century England. 

; : 5?rrv Reay‘s chapte>- on. Lawreiiee 
Clarkson advances basically the same 
.Jiishficatipn, arguing that his subject 
s' reveals somethuig of “the potential 
; o* popular ideqlogy and actiYity’’, “a 
• i gluppsfc . : at the English Revolution : 
, ffombelow". Few Tiistorians todav 



Mind of the South (1941) that what '• ' W 1 of , Information and intor- 

the Old South exhibited was “not a materiir Howev^ th^c.h f ft p i eta ?°A in bi>ok iB extremely 

true culture at all." , ai : . nowever, through his stimulating and persuasive: A con- 

. Not mf „y ^ngiy held opinions S S. d . e S? e l ap is now amply filled. On 

in ; American historiography escape nLfsfor^ ^ a ^ the ° ther at least of the 

the. revisionists for ever; iuUt“ Gf eSwTSS?' & Am * f ' FT* , of th u C main thnist *6 

interesting how long it haVtak&n for cultwal history. . boot-is less than satisfying and even 

a younger generation (led .by , Michael Dnviri Wntcnn P? 5 , 1 .. v , el y ““leading. How many of 

O'Brien and Drew Faust) la accehr uavld Watson Hellie s colleagues will find acceoL- 

th.e challenge of the late Qemerit n- „ 77 " abl f the bald [decjaraUon on the very 

Epton. and advance a southern Intel- zf n ^ the mOdular fint page that in 1480, Moscow^ 

lectual history with new methods arid a Oxford Polytechnic. focus of attention” shifted to Italy 7 

new concerns: ’O’Brien : has already • • • ■ True, Ivan III invited in some Italian 

wnUen .intelligently and persuasively - architects to help him restore and 

on the peculiar and '‘excluding" man- Ol ^ • improve. the Kremlin and some other 

ner m which twentieth-century south- ^ I H VI i* influences of the quattrocento mnv 

ern_ writers have probed and refined T have penetrated its new-built wall/ 


i ^hted bere^ih , their extraordinary The claim is that once . the- delicate 


iSts ~ 

i Revelation, their curious nhtfonR : nf n Short life) baveS n". ISBN 0 226 32647 0 : :/ 


; f ton were the Two Last Witness# of 
. . the Spirit unijourited In the : . Book of 
!. Revelatiorl, their curious nations of a 
; man-sized God, of Hell and the de- 
, n^and. reminded 

, ; ;that they, » hke 'Othe r, sectarians of the 


short life) have been overcome, five 
main "props" of conventional wis- 


rieme^s colleagues will find accept- 
able the bald declaration on the very 
first page that in 1480, Moscow's 
focus of attention” shifted to Italy7 
True, Ivan III invited in some Italian 
architects to help him restore and 
improve, the Kremlin and some other 
influences of the quattrocento mny 
have penetrated Its new-built walls, 
but there was far less than enough 
influence to constitute a shift In the 
rocus of attention <of a whole dviUza- 
.tion. k. ...... , 

_ Similarly, remote , as many of his 
readers will, be from the Uniyeraity 
of Chicago, they, will not find it easy 
ta agree with Hellie’s suggestion that 
the latc-twentieth-c^ntury depen- 
dent American welfare recipient is 
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:=t" The gutter ' 

ogiL'nl victory O 

lave made no _ _ 
it our disagree- 
iter to leave this 

in the field" the' 

is. It will not do. The Literary Underground of ifon* 
st obviously mis- Regime w 

s a firm editorial by Robert Darnton 
onians are really Harvard University Press £11 5t 
tut then the au- »rn ii avj awwea « ’ ll,M 

ve given more >SBN 1) 674 53656 8 

duction of their Robert Dnrntoii is indeed a fortwai* 
mponent nnrts - nian. Some yenrs ago he exueriewri 
ally wortfiy and the fulfilment of the hEK 
merit - do not dream , that of discovering a valuate 
:mg whole. archive which had lain undistata 

for centuries, and which was capable 
iOn of shedding light upon some of the 

- — — - — more intractable problems faced hv 
head of the de- histonnns of the Enlightenment. ^ 
and archaeology The archive in question is that of 
lege, Winchester, the SociM typographlque 1 

Neuchdtel, a Swiss publishing home 

■■■■■■■■ established to provide those booh 
law and suciuln- demanded by the French eighteenth-- 
i tail, wc are told century rending public and probi- 
ties of Muscovite bited by its government. It h of 
litions of slave- course one thing to be fortunate bit 
family law; legal 9 °'^ another to capitalize upon that 
asters and slaves, good fortune as successfully as Dam- 
s, and between ton . bas done, regaling us with s 
lives. The first senes of reconstructions every bit a 
includes with an fascinating as the chroniques sm 
cedure and evi- daleuses which form part of his iaw 
involved slaves,’ material. Most of the sections of this 
in of government latest work have already appeared in 
jffirials. print, but it is useful and stimulating 

. if anything even 10 have them collected in a single 
than the first,- volume. 

> by a wealth of Some of his conclusions make par- 
and maps. The ticularly interesting reading. Though 
iliged to believe Unks between the great works of the 
ave has been left philosophes and the coming of the 
iffort to achieve. French Revolution are as difficult to 
>gy. And in such establish as say, the effects of lelevf- 
crlption of their s > on violence on the viewing public, 
eems to bring at we now have some firm dues to 
slaves nearly to Bssl ^t us, thanks to Professor Dam- 
an, Vexation and ton ’s researches. It is clear, for er- 
i from one categ- ample, that a far more virulent anil- 
ast of the more establishment thrust was provided by 
>ody could be in those grub-street writers who re- 
about the image sented their exclusion from the iiter- 
>sian slavery, or “7 elite than by the phllosopku 
thnic and geog- themselves whose message, however 
i. The nature of radical, was delivered from within 
e occupations in- the comfort and security of the 
biographic struc- establishment. In some cases the re- 
wners are equally! jected writers were forced into can- 
llie turns in con- promise and self-betrayal which 
iment of the im- further sharpened their fierce sens? 
in Russia. of resentment. ■ . 

mation and inter- We also learn from Darnton lod 
£>ok is extremely there was no great market in 
rsuaslve: A con- f° r abstract philosophical works. T» 

' amply filled. On pure thought of tne Enlightenment 
least some of the was too Intoxicating for most read- 
in thnist. of the ers « who preferred popular verswM 
itisfying and even turned out by a mass of now long- 
g. How many of forgotten minor literary merchants, 
will find accept- Nor was this radical propaganda^ 
ation on the very of a revolutionary programme. There 
1480, Moscow's I s evidence here to support recent 
’ shifted to Italy7 historical judgments that the fall w 
ed in some Italian the old regime in France tells in 
him restore and Httle or nothing about what was to • 
n and some other follow,. The nature of Grub Street * 
quattrocento mny assault upon the old order was p«j 
i new-built walls, s °nftl and destructive. It destroy^ 
less than enough aura surrounding the royal fartuiy 
ute a shift In the an d the ministers who served il, 7 
f a whole civiUza- *0 ferocity and vitriol of its jjhig- 
: The slanderous and obscede 



Scriptures.- "Tbc Bible js fujl of in- the isolStle 
; consistencies and m any . case iri : ; pro-slaveiv. mt 
. .complete; God-will reveal further Snce, or ighor 
. secrets; by direct inspiration . Wis arc pean thought. 

■ provided, top, with, valuable insights South was a c 
..Iqto the importance (social as weii os version of : whi 

■ r £!l g ' iheir . lenders’ predilc^- ' e'riiity mighV, 


or me gutter press, with men uuw- 
lylng moralistic condemnation or * 
society Which bad proved inawessiwe 
to their authors, prepared the way 
for a new orejor. Voltaire and RoWj 
seaii may have provided moire cere- 
bral promptings but ideas reciaui 
powerless without aq emotiana 1 re- 
L'.roppse; Professor Darnton has, WJ’ 
for : us the . nature of that, tt 


Spouse. ...... , y,.. 

77ie Literary 1 Underground of™ 
Old Regime leads us into a shaao^r 
world of. book smuggling, 
con-men,! printing house ntuals wu 
police. informers; of libels, pdmpnlen 
qnd satires, polemics and' pornopfr 
• phy, and beyond all this, towards^ 
more shadowy readership, anxiou^ ' 

: ; devour the strong meat prepared.py 
i Je; aub^nteUigentSia. . By tollowjl 
! . the road to. and froth Neychltel win 
Professor Darnton we come closer ’ 11 


different’ arid evblvtna lekdingly in Ihe West as ‘'seffHonv 

^hrivS 1 ’ cohie : ^ throughout/ .k'ntrs 

i d° 0 Jf ■ hnd Bastern/Eu ro^e by the middle c 


plug ' throughout :' .kntral . ;SSS| a basic 

'Eurojbe by the middle of ^ Soviet 

^th.cpnturjf has received bo , ok tekes 

re.oL Bttention/lTiot least almost , no 


re almost no 
sources), is 


iJlil:. 


; t-aiismr; tiiiti offered tome, surprising . ^ " 

/{comparisons,' for. example ■.between ore succfisfuf dSrtSSSS^Tf 

■ j Muggletbn: and Hobbes. . Another southern learning, taste and cgrtl'em- toSiten years' u- f ? ^^timd^usediai 

Utrapge feature of this book Is that it 1 porary aW^rcricS likb Jesse Bbrtori orbduced SnSfSi has ' thaii &;tobl o^wu».^S q8 u° ,ra J b ® r 

! offore us \ Jwo Chris tophcT Hills -- the Harrison’s : long 1 essay, ■ noriiMtifly ^S- ■ Emwrto?i|rne an !T of a Whh cloesn^^^’- bpt ’ &bu5e 

, . : one the fanfoUs -modern historian qnd ^eyicw of Mackimo.-ih^ historirjbfth'e ition at ; • -aufficifeht: 


southern learning, taste and 


i the other a hcelmaker of Maidstone, 
1 ; one oF, the earliest members of the 
v, MuggletoUian sect. - ; 


.i But dbqve all, perhaps, Muggleto- 
; niankrtijs worth botfrenpg about be- 


itself constitute 
summary dis- 




■ V Vk>U ' UVMIWMU^ OWUI Ul* 

causeofltslongeWty.Thefaithsur- 

- ' '.iVlyed ; its 'original;. immediacy and re- .penqence on rnnano. nnp uri'i ii ji r li 'niubiinii tliiiii 1 iifc I *} "V ", '■ ', y-*"^ . .. . 

talned adhei^ts;,~ ijnaMy artiihhs • Krfclean idea! for his. reglori, ahd.the : ^Uhe frobk, Sh eqilan 7 . - •. • • ^ 

• ; ,;in ; th^ ejghtceiUb^and pineteemh^n- i .;.ription. • f ^[trt l rnfnnTiri l t‘ift /• '' f -•..■■■ - , 1 ' r -T^T • 

w ; •. f ■ 


criticism he anticipates t? 
enthusiasm for German 4 
neatly' exposes American '1 
pendence on England, i 
Periqlean ideal for hit;, reg 


Shequan 




Hw oypiiH wruen. wiiuiw.;- - 

: . In his “talk with the' dead" as heip]™ , • 
• it, .fie evokes that sense of ' 
seated outrage :hnd hostility In WW 7 , 

: we {^cognize ' the true harbinger 01 
the. Revolutiop, .; . . ? .. v ■ 
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base their choices. Stevick has dis- Thus, ever consistent, Stevick acts in that what he offers here is only a 
pensed wrth much of the jargon of an advisory capacity, leaving teachers beginning. 

the field presumably in the interest to make the ultimate decisions for Overall, Stevick's new book does 
of making these ideas accessible to themselves. not have the vitality of his last two. The 

neophytes. While I am sympathetic Tb e other noteworthy characteris- difference is due to the fact that when 
to this attempt. 1 feel this often leads tic of lhe collection of techniques is he wrote those, he was questing; in this 
to unnecessary obfuscation ■ For inst- they arc truly eclectic* Stevick has brink he is renortinc. Nevertheless* the 
ance, Stevick evokes an elaborate set a5S ,duouslv avoided cate&orizine 


of metaphors 


evokes an elaborate set assiduously avoided categorizing style serves well I 
when dealing with the techniques by methods. Thus he is it was intended, 
emory which appear to oWi- * n rpmmmend hnlh techniaues Earl Stevick 


the purpose for which 


. r u- u . ictnniuuea uy mciuuus. nira iic ia 

chapter on memory which appear to a b) e to recommend boih techniques Earl Stevick has a stature in the 

be more of an impediment to under- ^yaUy associated with methods that field rivaled by few. One cannot read 
standing than an aid. 4 - 1 ! - J — * - £ 


Teaching and Learning Languages 
by Earl W. Stevick 

Cambridge University Press, £7.95 c 

d £3 95 

ISBN 0 521 24818 3 and 28201 2 [ 

The title of Earl Stevick's new book ■ 
U significant in and of itself since the . 
essential partnership between the , 
teaching and learning processes has 
not always been acknowledged. In- 
deed it was not so long ago in the 
field of foreign language education 
that the teaching process received all . 
of the attention. The assumption ; 
appeared to be that if teachers could 
but perfect teaching, then learning 
would inevitably follow. Students 
were therefore assigned a passive 
role and allowed little initiative. 

Student passivity has been convin- 
cingly challenged in more recent 
times! These clays students are seen 
as active partners in the language 
learning process, bringing with them 
not only cognitive capability but also 
other unique personal factors which 
have the potential to either impede 
or enhance their learning. 

Thus, where once responsibility 
for the outcome of instruction was 
the teachers’, it is now shared. One 
result of this shift is that teachers can 
no longer rely on the familiar 
method which prevailed when learning 
was viewed as being subordinate to 
teaching. However, this shift has had 
positive consequences as well. For 
although the widely practised teacher- 
cenlrea methodology offered teacher 
security, it demanded too much con- 
formity. Teachers were just as much 
victims of methodological absolutism 
as those students for whom the method 
Was unsuccessful. 

Earl Stevick liberates both 
teachers and students from the trap 
of methodological monolithism, Ste- 
yick states explicitly that Iris book is 
not another “how-to-do-it" manual. 
.In fact, it is significant that one rare- 
ly encounters the term "method” in 
his book at all. Instead, Stevick’s 
book is about making choices based 
on one’s experience. As he has de- 
monstrated so often in the past, Stc- 
vick has indefatigable faith that 
teachers will make the right ones: 
.“Whatever you do, you will do it 
bitter If you do it out of your own 
Informed chpjces.” 

-While there are thus no facile 
answers in this book, readers are not 
left, to navigate for themselves in a 
valueless vacuum. Stevick draws 
upon, his 35 years of experience as 
both a Language learner and a lan- 


* . _ usually tuauuaim vrim mwuiuwa uibi uwiu uruivu iv 

anaing than an aid, \\wc fallen into disfavour and also this book without being reminded of 

Over one-half of the book (chap- those associated with innovative why: he is a consummate synthesizer, 
ters 6-16) is devoted to a thorough methods that have yet to be widely His book contains a wealth of in- 
description of techniques which con- adopted. By confining his recoin- formation. But, perhaps even more 
centrate on the speaking skills. Tech- mendations to the techniques level, importantly, lie is a teacher advo- 
. A ft Sm k ■>«*<! ^4 It km.. U. sm -to Thlc hnrtlf watt urriltpn hv A 


ject in spite of the obvious rela- 
tionship between personality and 
judicial behaviour. 

A separate chapter is devoted, by 
Bray and Kerr, to the methodologic- 
al problems of research into court 
practice. The authors concentrate on 
the mock or simulated trial in which 
either the whole or part of a trial is 
fabricated or acted. They conclude 
that although study of the actual 
legal process is the preferred method 
the limitations of research in this 
field have to be accepted and that 
the closely controlled experimental 
simulation has an important part to 
play in future research. 

A crucial issue for the forensic 
psychologist must surely be the 


courage smaenis to engage by Ute politics wmen accompany dc conauueu iui a iuug ii„,s, psycnoiogiH musv _ sui«j uy 

in conversation. There are two note- alignment with a particular metho- by novice teachers for whom it was accuracy of eye-witness testimony, 

worthy aspects to this inventory of dology. written but also by the more expert- The Criminal Law Revision Commil- 

techniques. F niir n f the five mndudino chaD- enced of us who share with Earl tee in its eleventh report said. We 

First, Stevick describes not just tera of thUook deal with ba^c Stevick ^ beliefthatjhe most .mpor- regard mistaken identification as bj 

what to do but also a way of carrying concepts of the phonological and tant part of ' s Jf® p ’ 

out the techniques. For example, he grammatical systems of language, what goes on within and among s. 

offers teachers tips on giving students Clearly teachers need to know the r?« fl mon 

non-judgmental feedback, on how to subject matter they are teaching as Ulane Larsen - 1 reeman 


out the techniques. For example, he grammatical systems of language, what goes on within ana amc 
offers teachers tips on giving students Dearly teachers need to know the ri<nflmQ _ 

non-judgmental feedback, on how to subject matter they are teaching as Ulane LarSen-1 reeman 
build in variety and on the role of well os techniques for presenting it. “ ; ~ 


regard mistaken identification as by 
far the greatest cause of actual or 
possible wrong convictions". Lord 
Devlin in his foreword to the Scot- 
tish book Identification Evidence says 


a liuuiiMHU itvuuuva, ui. >*—•• aui/j«.L iiicuuii 1 IIWJ «<. -- ,L- (n/iiria 

in variety and on the role of well os techniques for presenting it. — " “ ! ~ ** J ook ‘J 1 ® rhi? id Jr 

silence in the lesson. He offers This is Steviqk's reason for including Diane Lxirsen- Freeman ts professor of years... P1 1 5*1 

numerous options replete with these chapters. The grammatical sys- applied linguistics at the School for tion evidence required spec 
phrases such as: “You may be able tern, in particular, is treated p&rsimo- International Training in Braitleboro, men! . 

to . . .” and “If you want to . . niously, but Stevick acknowledges Vermont. In the American book this^s 


and “If you want to 


The Court of Last Resort: mental 
illness and the law 
by Carol A. B. Warren 
University of Chicago Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 226 87388 9 


w- j scientific reasoning . . .) that mental does not have to be very sophisti- 

1 ¥ 1 P Q CSV illness was merely a matter of the cated in the understanding of human 

IlvRvjJ labelling of undesired behaviours and nature to realize the probable reason 

v persons. I do not believe [sol now", for the defensiveness, one simply has 

Apart from anything else, this ought to note the steady flow of emotional . 

H I|\.y to focus analytical attention on the and sometimes completely erroneous 

sociology she nad been taught herself derisions made by courts. 

— — 7 — ' — up to that point, and to lead to the The Psychology of the Courtroom 

The Court of Last Resort: mental question of how many more people is a multi-author volume from a 
illness and the law were taught the same - perhaps now number of psychologists working in 

by Carol A. B. Warren teaching it themselves without having the United States. They review the 

University of Chicago Press, £17.50 had the same opportunity to test it crowing body of research on such 
ISBN 0 226 87388 9 against reality. It is noteworthy that diverse topics as jury selection, the 

■ except for Szasz (who at least began ways in which defendants and victims 

Red tape wrapped round a _ head- apt- ^ a clinician) those who take an influence jury decisions, the reliabil- 
ly illustrates on its cover this study of cxtreme libertarian view on mental ity of eye-witness testimony, the tac- 
tile legal aspects of mental illness, j|i,i ess ^ lawyers, or others who tors affecting the assessment of wit- 
although its content has the feel of a jj ave never had the responsibility of ness credibility, jury deliberations, 
highly stretched PhD thesis. caring for patients. Contrary to the and the psychology of judging. The 

Carol Warren Is a sociologist at c i a i ms ma de here by Morse. Murray book is intended to be of value to 
the University of Southern California L ev i n e's The History and Politics of social scientists interested in the 
who (with multiple funding) spent no Community Mental Health (Oxford psychology of the epurtrarn, to ad- 
less than seven years observing the university Press, 1982) showed that vanced undergraduates, graduates stu- 

E roceedings of a special mental i ega ii sm hud actually done little or dents in the social sciences, lawyers 
ealth court in what one may guess hin tQ the lot of the and judges, and as * text tor law 

to be Los Angeles. Hie Metropoh- menta ff v hi j n America. students. It deals with American 

tan Court" she has studied is equiva- h ^. en£ || ess observation of the courts and some of the d* cuss ion 

lent to a Britisli Mental Health Review d ; 0 f ••Metropolitan Court” (for example, that on jury, faction) 
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ealth court in what one may guess n “ th|jl to bnprove the lot of the and judges, and as a text ^ law mntakes c 
to be Los Angeles. Hie Metropoh- menla ff v hi j n America. students. It deals with American describe th 

tan Court" she has studied is equiva- ^ S endle^observation of the courts and some , of the discussion parade p« 
lent to a British Mental Health Review edines 0 f ••Metropolitan Court” (for example, that on jury, nally devil 

Tribunal in hearing appeals apinst J^t s outside ramlfickons, Warren is of only marginal interest to Bntish Police bu 
involuntary commitment, but it also foun{ i manv things to concern her: readers. • • n, ^T 3 lu dl 

deals with “other matters at the in- u ear ^ nKS were often ’ perfunctory, There is, however, a srowj^B , a J)d they * 

tersection of the mental health and of off ilMnformed and the petitioners of scientific knowledge which Ampr- gicai ..liter* 
criminal justice systems”, lnduding ■ km psychologists are accumulating mm h 

some narcotic and sexual offences. t given the structural con- from observations in rourt that « 0 Jure refatm 

The relevant Californian law - t JL ints -Jugn w hich the court made universal interest For example, rade Itself, 
known as LPS - requires judicial jjg decisions, she could not conclude Dane and Wnghtsman wndu e The aut] 

reviews of commitment orders, as {“at ffiese were often wrong. She jurors are more ofexperim 

well as the principle that psychiatric , ike t0 reduce the impersonal- suggest longer se ”tent^ for- defcn which shot 

care should take place in the least ^ and would favour dantsof lowermoral cbaracter.and , on of a 

ciifiino nnssih e. Il is de- ■ 7 u.. nf that defendants are treated more identity ni 


tish book Identification Evidence says 
“it took the English judiciary 69 
years ... to accept that identifica- 
tion evidence required special treat- 
ment". 

In the American book this subject 
is dealt with by Penrod, Loftus and 
Winkler who review the known liter- 
ature. Everything points to the unre- 
liability of eye-witness testimony. 
Viewing conditions, length of expo- 
sure to the stimulus, novelty, ana sa 
on all affect the encoding of informa- 
tion and later eye-witness perform- 
ance. Similarly prior expectations 
may affect memoiy, and even accur- 
ately stored memories are subject to 
change and distortion over time. At 
the end of retrieval the type of ques- 
tioning and visual material presented 
may prevent accurate identification. 
Research on facial recognition has 
indicated that cTOss-raciaf identifica- 
tion of faces is less' accurate than 
within race identification. 

This topic of identification evi- 
dence is tne subject of the Scottish 
hook. The authors review the history 
of the identity parade in Britain and 
the long series of known cases of 
injustice which have resulted from 
mistakes on identity parades. They 
describe the variations in the identity 
parade procedure (which was origi- 
nally devised by the Metropolitan 
Police but which .is now used/, in 
many different parts of the world) 
' and they review . the , basic psycholo- 
gical .. literature on perception . and 
memory before turning to the litera- 
1 ture relating to the identification. pa- 


well as the principle that psyahiatric 
care should take place in the least 
restrictive setting possible. Il is de- 
scribed hero ns an "uneasy truce 


is , 0 

all kinds, so that common sense con- M* when the wcum 


The authors, then discusp a senes 
of experiments they, have conducted, 
which shows that rates of, identifica- 
tion of a target person from an 
identity parade remain remarkably- 
stable over delays ranging from one 


guege teacher to suggest three com- 
petences to which ’teachers may help 
students strive. “Linguistic compe- 
tence" has been the goal to which 
. language teachers have directed their 
efforts all along. The achievement of 
linguistic competence means students 
wuj be able to produce accurately the 
■ target language. While this objective 


and mental health profes- - * handline the mentally disordered al act, Pjr°rs treat tnMi more i - 
sionals who see compulsion as the in h e t f c same characteristics as mently. The •[}£ ^ at 

lesser of the two evils. ■ . its society in general, and that tfiese 

Those opposing points of view are h regards t he society observed here primary concerns dunng the t , 

« 0Ul asma^ed oyerwhelim'ngly by aHtma- 


ntw Hum i»«- — 7 * . , , 

author and Morse is remarkably 


victed, whereas if victims are . of the 


mayseem obvious enough, ft can easfly 
be overlooked j n (he enthusiasm with 
which die field has embraced the 
■ second competence of which Stevick 
writes; “communicative compe- 
i WTO*. It is now generally recog- 
;• nized that bqing able to produce; the 
• target language, forms accurately is 

■ . nrSt jiT.j ■» ' i Iaain 


UDUwVI| UW4UWMM ’•"■• , 

dignified and autonomous human 

beings." This is 


aot enough; sfodehts must also learn to 
[^ .the firms correctly within a sodal 
. -Minion before they oaq be called 
^pmunlcatively competent. 

. : .The last competence, of !: which Stc- 
y Wqtes is very different from, tbe 
.. -“they- two apd ls first introduced to 

• teachers, in t^is book. ‘"Personal cont- 

• peteprt’:, ha$ to do with empower- 
. ffitot- - Students whq have personal 

■ J SPftefoqce .-will be , ?ble to share . 
jiWilh teEichers the making ; of “io- 
: [bpned , cholcesi"; The way students 
; i bepome -informed ii by being self* 
:• gj’ite- - knowing how ’-they learn 
.! -TOf.’ . When r students' have, achieved 

- -'DtHnniV .Li.. ' amkorlr 


for care befog wUb* voluntarilvto 
all, in the commumty, .but as Jtus- 
man points put In the opposing part . 
of thff^ heavyweight conleat, such an 
objective is independent of- the- com- 

£ Issue. 

reasonably be argued that wfoout 
this ultimate sanction ,jhe 
hensive system which both c|am to 


Mistaken 


liability inaicating. inai suujecis 
should not be asked to Identify mdi-r 
viduals they saw for only a short 
period more than four months pre- 
viously. Surprisingly there was no 
interference by the interposition pf 
the scrutiny of photographs between 
an incident and picking someone on 
an identity parade. 

Having mofo than one suspect in 
any given '. identity .parade seems ' to. 

g reduce np aefyantagis as the’. jdehli-. 

cation of one suspect does npt trig- 
ieer recognition of the second, and 
tne researchers could find no clear 
effect of the absence of a suspect 
from the identification parade on the 
itiisidentification rate. Their final 
iihessage is that the identification pro- 
cess :is prone to error. "Yet poli«- 
meq, : lawyers, judges, and jurors; 
.sometimes find difficulty in accepting 


iolagy of the Courtroom 
Norbirt ^.Kerr and 


hensive system which now oiaun w edKM’py f 1 ™ 1 r •’7". 

seriously ; disrupted bv M . Bray , 

a small minority of . the mentally m. Academic Press, £19.60 
Mone also fails, to b6n 9 - . - 

S '• IdenUflwHon EvWence; a 


Morse also fans to oeai • 
praWeus^of .peopte whoa,* 
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ity of the penalty, and so on. .) camera faithfully recording every ex* 

; In dealing with: the isopial Psychol- ..perience.”. 
ogy of the jury, i Stasser, Kbrr. and'- •' : The research v reviewed and. re- 
Bray note . that the jury . foreman , is Ported in these tWo books Indicates 
most likely to be a mala proprietor ^ jt jg possible for sdentifid study 
who begins the deliberation in tbe to iUuminate this most hallowed of 
jury, sits at the eijd of the table, and institutions, the court of law. What 1? 

, has served on a jliry before, pnd that required now is an acceptance, by 
within, the 1 Jury itself participation lawyers, of the scientist, not merely, 
seehis to be dominated by a- relative- ^ an export witness but alSo as an 
ly smalL subgroup of jurors with as-djtect of the process by which 
those who have Idss ! education, and justice is obtained, 

lower occupational? status participate = ; ; 


(be foast,;... . =. . ■ • 

hsmpagpe and Nagel have a .stab 
aWewinjt the information which is 


John Gium- 


./■■A fvuvwiqg' uus aiscussion , 5 ai- uic 

■ ' ^®-tfompbtences; there are three 


...l? ravealing:, 'availible about the Wdiology: of John^Gunn ft professor of fmegk 

■ s Stored Mertopolltani^urt,,I N^W'-Sndfic, method'"!}, judging hut they. qu{cWy {finiTthat psychiatry al the Institute of Psy- 
bStered ^ as -i. Ode,- ! almost nothing Is krfown on (his sub- ? ddatry, London. f ' : , 

t kaw itl 1 thep.^as Wbet , ’ l - : ^ 
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One of the triumphs of the earlyl 

nineteenth century was the public - ----- . 

health movement. In England, we .. ^ . rm ^ bouton his mvestiga- 
are most familiar with the surveys of tlv f. journey clad in Enlightenment 
Farr, Chadwick and Simon, but tech- °P“?l lsn,: the science of hygiene 
niques developed earlier and with W0 V* d . revca ^. the truth about the 
greater sophistication In France, as soc,a l aws °f iH-heahh, and people 
this work sets out to show. wouJd r ? s P°n d - He was to grow 

In this original and lucid book "JP 1- *. * es i? n , 1 embracing a degener- 
Professor Coleman uses as 8 window a , P n,st jMQtogy. The poor and the 
on to his subject the career of Louis would, after all, always be with 
Rend Viliermd. Though little known “*■ becauae Nature had simply made 
in the English-speaking world, Viller- unequal, ^ Yet this Pessimism 

mfi was tne doyen or sanitary and detached, clinical 

hygiene experts in post-Restoration mind - He had learned from political 
France, his forte being the gathering, f“ no ?y ^at you never got some- 
tabulation and analysis of socio- thing for nothing; economic benefits 
medical data. Professor Coleman has p. arn ®d human costs. And his war- 
not written a conventional biogra- I 1 ," 16 SUI ’8 lc f' experience had taught 
phy; there is little here of Villermd’s 2™“'°“ dan K®, r w Ihe eye. In- 
day-to-day personal life. Rather he “ e * d : ™' Pa™ schoo of medicine 
has aimed to exolain and evnlunie " ad Ir| stilled m him a kind of thera- 


most sacred right”, hymned Viller 
md). The laws of classical economics 
were scientific and natural: there was 
no alternative - and, in any case, 
laisser-feire cut-throat competition 
would spell progress in the long run 
But les miserable* were principally 
to blame for their own poverty. They 
were more villains than victims - or 
rather, they were the victims of their 
own fecklessness, debauchery and 
improvidence, and disease was their 
punishment. Hard facts should teach 
the destitute that in toil, thrift, self- 
help, hygiene and sexual restraint lay 
their public duties and private in- 
terests. Moreover, Villermd urged 
employers to exercise paternalistic 
control over their workers' morals - 
by providing schools, protecting child 
labour from immorality, and outlaw- 
ing vice and alcohol. 

Villermd set out on his investiaa- 



Villermd's doctrines, and those of his P® U I 1C nihilism: the doctor could 
fellow medical hygienists, within the P" er diagnoses ° n « prognoses; what 
context of contemporary socio-eco- n ,°t promise was to. cure. 

— ► _i r i * ... Vtl nrmn'c famis _ 


S»in?S h fw l win? fr0 T *^ e fb , ro B,t r °?, m of th ® Pa,ace of Nes!or at PyJos In south-west Greece. From the revised 
edition of Lord William Taylour s The Mycenaeans , published next week by Thames & Hudson al £12.50. 


context of contemporary socio-eco- 

nomic change: soaring population, vi Hermes socio-medical science 
the early stages of the Industrial Re- ?J T,acks ? f bourgeois ideology. It is 
volution in France, the origins of the [" e . ment , Professor Coleman’s 
factory system, and the flood tides of h® 0 * J.° “knowledge this, but also 
urban squalor and pauperdom - the t0 « x Pl l . ca,< ; the finc textur ® of Viller- 
dangers of which weje signalled in J* 1 ® 3 ““gulsed polemics against the 
economic slumps, devastating cholera “ ac * d r°P o* changing socio-economic 
epidemics and socialist insurrection. conditions and the disciplines of poli- 
Bom into the professional classes, bcal economy and social medicine. 
Villerinfi Won his spurs as a surgeon To ? , ® n ,deas ■ are separated from 


token glances at universal language 
schemes in France and elsewhere, 
but these are neither fully developed 
nor used comparatively against the 


exposition and had therefore to have 
some form of organization. Ambi- 


tiously they dreamed of representing 
the absolute truth of the natural 


with the particulars of the social and 
material conditions of the society is 
which the knowledge is developed, u 


- j vi sin/ uniuini 

tnglish material. This is unfortunate world, and it was the destruction of 
for the title of the book and much of this idea, together with the impracti- 
tne exposition, presents its conclu- cality of the lan guag es they invented. 




Villerinfi Won his spurs as a surgeon ~°? , ® n ideas ■ are separated from 
in Napoleon's armies; 1 and suose- ^ . history, ■ and the history of 
quehtiy opted neither, to practise nor medicine * 8 : researched in splendid 


- qucim/ opiea neixner.iQ- practise nor :"rr‘v ^qiwisu ... 

-to tesph; njiedidne; but to become a “ 0 * at| pn J rforti ■ . socio-economic 
;<;-'.nap l opUo recorder'of social facts, pat- tyhls study tof tluf‘ man who 

tlcularly in Paris. Applauding Cbm- M a sdc ' al disease, Profes- 

te’s positivism and Quetelefs statis- -\ or .Coleman has aptly succeeded in 
tical approach, for over forty years- depicting the life of his hero as a 
he inaefalipbly pursued scientific S0Cia ‘ cven C- 

huafnna " " 


jplauding Com- 
}uetelet's statis- 


; i '; ••• 

1 .Vll', 

’ • 

- - i 


hygiene, investigating conditions in 
prisons, workshops, factory towns, 
and slum quarters. Above all, he 
rendered knowledge of la salubrltd 
ptipUquc into numbers, building up 
profiles of age-specific mortality, 

; morbidity and fertility, and tabled of 
life-expectancy .related to' variables 
,■ Such as social' class, 'occupation, 
-. domicile; cllmpie and environment - 
ipubushing; his findings in a. score of 
Weighty articleB ahcT massive books 
such as the Tableau de i'/fat physiqUe 
et morale <fej duv tiers ■ employ ds dans 
, les manufactures de colon, de latne; 


Roy Porter 1 

Roy Potter is lecturer, at the Wellcome 
Institute for the History of Medicine, 
London. . . . : 


to be demonstrated by the use of 
evidence drawn from more than one 
geographical area. 

Briefly, and omitting the socio- 
qiltural perspective in which the dis- 
cussion is set, . th® argument is that 
in©..;. seventeenth century .suffered 
from an "information explosiort” 
which entailed a restructuring of sci- 
entific ideas. This was effected by 
re-dassificatlon. In order to impose 
order , on the mass of new material 
scholars turned to taxonomy using an 
Aristotelian model of genus and spe- 
cfes based on the idea of essences. In 
so doing they abstracted natural 
things from their natural: context 
making thfito the subjects of logical 
' analysis, arid: classification. The unl- 


with an obsolescent ‘'Aristotelian 
episteme" which led to the dis- 
appearance of universal languages, 

Anthony Turner 

Anthony Turner is , a freelance histo- 
rian currently writing a history of 
pre-]8u0 scientific histrimlents. 


presenting which the knowledge is developed, u 
le natural well as of ideas and practices than- 
[ruction of selves, that produces such stimulating 
s impracti- and exciting work and marks a dear 
f invented, advance on those earlier soda! con- 
connexion structionist approaches, like symbolic 
Aristotelian interactionism and ethnometnodolo- 
the dis- gy, which flowered in the sociological 
inguages. field in the late 1960s. 

Five of the nine papers are highly 

specific. John Gabbay examines 

— — changes in the concept of asthma, 

mce histo- focusing on a classic discussion pub- 
history of Ushed at the end of the seventeenth 




The Problem of Medical Knowledge! 


'social class, 'occupation, :’A"!.T : : •' . ^nmysis ana ciassincation. .Inc uni- The Problem of Medw«i xvuowieogei 

dimple and environment - 1TI nll inn C 1 hr^MJ a ^ gU . agCS ti W ? rc - d ® vel0 P cd , t0 ‘ examining the social construction of 
,hls findings In a score of US? Provide equally logical riomencla- me dldne 

rticles aricFmassive books ' ; Ji ■ • Jure, a form of discourse which was edited bv Peter Wriaht 

^TatdeaudermtphyslqUe - Ispmorphicwiih things and therefore, 

jes ouyrters emptoy& dans HOtlOH ''' ">*•. 1 S, y - TO!? 8 ^ the classiflcatory ' 

Mure I de «*JL :3Tm£S . ‘ WW ;de/|ped thbirii : In th& 

ftwo volumes/ 1 wnV . ’ 7TT~. ^ .pourse of this process llneuace ilts&lf ISBN; 0 852 24417 7 





^ T .^, B&rrBa l .77^r^ a ’ (UCini ; i 

et ’Wf M w pnra Am'» 't-T pf.^its processlanguac 

Where did all this- labour lebti? Scjentlfle ; J«>bstfkcted and so it also 1 

For though Vjtlerm&’s Compilations bitheSeVenteenth Iheobject oflorical analysis, 

.were; magnificent, they, hardly re- , : fT®nj fills brief nummary it 


Press, £10.00 
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were, magnificent, they, hardly re- £*■*!*& ; ^ ■ . .r , - F’! 01 ? brief summary it can be 

vealed jupat -surprises, they pro- MJ iyt. Slaughtn- ?«n that Slaughters account df the 

;Sen[ed Balzacian panoramas of des- Cambridge .Univefsity Press, £25:00/ f 18 ® and ialj of yniyersal laqguages is 
y-‘ titufion, filth, and disease, proving tSBN Q 52t 24477i3/ : , - . completely ; dependent upon her 

; ,lbe;ptror wero'rapre .sick more often '.T ” ■' seventeenth pentdry scien* 
11 Md. dfed; younger - than 1 the rich, 'the middle and" liter -Here a major problem 

;t°was. yrorc Ifess-salubridiis than the IseventeenS S5T' ^Slaughter wrftes In twen- , 

countryside, slum areas more dis- «®th : -century/ jargon and - sneaks 


Fress, £25:00: 


sum. in me lam ucwuucb uj mv 

eenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; Roger Q»t« 

the contagionism-antl-contagiQniSm 

debate oi the middle of lb® 
nineteenth century; DaVld Ann- 
strong ideas about the doctor-patient 
relationship between 1930 and 1980; 
and Karl Figllo the medico-legal de- 
bates concerning miners’ nystagmus 
In the years 1890-1940. 

The other four papers (and the 
introduction) are or a more general 
nature. David Ingleby offers a con- 
ceptual analysis of the notion ot 
mental Illness; Edward Yoxftn. ex- 
amines twentieth-century genefieai 
exolanat ions of disease and their. ie- 


From this brief ^Ummarv it' can be na ' w ° rks and Civilization plications for genetic counselling, 

seen tbB^Slaughteris^aSnt df the ‘ S?? Fl e ^L lh - lhe Clinic (P u b- ? can Comaroff looks at Western bio- 
PM and fallpfq^ verson an cuaaes is a8hedin , B r| t “ n in 1967 and 1973 medicine In order to explore the con- 
Sfepletelv ■ denendSt 1 ^ unnn a ^ 8 ° by develop- nexions between knowledge, symbol 


cofepletejy j dependent upon ^hier menU 
&Ji°L SeV « nteenth 9 ® n hiry scien* gy 0 f 
dfie activity, Here a maior orahlem K 


countryside slum areas' more dis- 'S^ e rini5?.i^ ent lr r ^ '" ^urope saw doth century jargon 'and sDeaks- ra JP! d 0nd , dynamic expansion terms' of four “medical modes of 

-■■sSa&SSKs ssssa wras 

'death-traps. Common ^ experience ,ts identified with MniteiMi 8® y- cine fhat viewed chances in medicnl historical concern with, medicine, 
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orm such a 

** — in * 


r*“r mar "science'* is largely 

In its identified with biological ariencef it- 
P. a self represented in the detailed ex- 


> it, Was Villerinfi then .a g^rit, refor- 
mer, n French Rojwntree or;* Booth, 
using bis statistics ln> campaigns for 
. social legislation?' • Certainly, he 
wanted to bring,, a. new broom to 
/Corrupt - public institutions: provide 


/corrupt * public institutions: provide 
deanlineSSj drainage , 1 hygieqe -and,' 
• above all; work, ; and ; jail jmoTtality 
. would plunypet. But the problem of 

../..Vi — J _ 





anges in medical historical concern with, medicine’ 
rogressfve move- however, this is not simply.® °°°\ 
and that held Its for Wstorinria of medicfnO Or 


wo 


I the way in plorfi some :pf the theoretical 
tiniateLy re- - that are ckixytral to debates bdqui 
ahd politic-;.. knowledge. (Science and ideology. ajj 
. “eir relation to social and nolens 
rommft 'fall.'irinHlrin« &». iwv VnoinritV Of tu“ 5C 




r.-.-y,. — — - - — wwiunmiiiuiis. Such a language was In nt»titrni 

■fwal ^rtase was altogether more attractive to . (rontemporari« ; to^ 
intractable: there might be pallia* several .reasons ~ ■ practfeal, peddg& ‘ S?- 

4hW| tot no panaeeai / - / . ^ , glc. phUbSphical ?nd 

v “WSjSS- Vbsmbjguous. fni duritig- the' pit three decades S&JS: . % 

^Miributcd moA |d, y and ,miscrv:to ’ these ^pects, - as vroll as -Its intrinsic 

But welirmflampff hopeiibf Urnguistic'iihyeresL have attracted a : SSmv wds 

d«*«epf KOptar- 


lifts, iiu umiavco,. ■ . ,- ..i 

r Villerme's diagnosis, uhambiguotfc 
ly attributed morbidity and misery ito ! ■ these " *'■ 
poverty i But we.ll-meaiupg hPp®x. of 
curing poverty bv^ legislation, redis- /steadily IriCSeialn 
tribuflqp. of wealth or philanthropy. , ly attention,, « 
Were pie in the sky, faiafiy jflaWed by !■' ■ r rt.»- * 


Were. pie In the sky, faiafty flawed by ; This , new; study. pf/the : subject is 
. Ignoreficc of poverty, s, true. s<denpflc however, sbmeWhaldisapppinting. In 
. cause* .}* part, j ^vejty^resultbd the; Mthor limits her- 

; from,i,the : aeddentai side-effifets of ifelf to mmining{orily - one aspect of 
the. trade: cycle, the i vftRanes-:of slut i universal -r lr — " • 


ciassmcatidfl.'r-r y/- "»r*r ;jrr“M‘p. 
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BBiy copnexioh 

phUQaophy^NDt f w 


;one. aspect of 


price IrieviiaWy to be bSld for the 
blessings df the free • 'market .(“orir 

. K* ' "'m V- - > i-'V , c 


s her- prevailing jf nehiAr 
' y, a method for 
« supplied a v meaits ; qf 
.That it was this riatit * 
Is she which many of the larijL 


ha* ito'.i 
46y part 

tievShf 


r ,-jne 'siuay, or, me. natural, woria, uw* “r; 
- !ij?Bry r , ' mean ‘that ' there , can: be ..a sim?« 
papefe,: by! ' substitution : of the; opposing clai.ro 
ts; ’,;v social ^IKatf 'knowledge : is determined by i» 

!l^ S iihc«f ,t,) ' iand ^ da,a 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Combining 

theories 

Concept Formation in Social Science, 
b* William Outhwalte 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £12.50 
ISBN 0 7100 9195 8 . 

The propensity shown by sociologists 
to argue about the philosophical, 1 
epistemological, ontological or moth - 1 
bdologlcal bases of the subject 
h well known. Within the last few 
ycare functionalists have disputed 
with conflict theorists, structural 
theorists of all kinds with phe- 
oomenalogistB, sociologists who take 
the meaning of human action 
seriously with those who believe that 
to be humanist error, and ethno- 
methodologists with everybody 
else. Many of these debates revolve 
around the question of how seriously 
one can take human agency as 
! against the agency of social struc- 
tures. But an even more important 
source of dispute concerns the posi- 
tivist programme for sociology. 

It is positivist sociology that is Wil- 
liam Outhwaite's main .target. His 


sharply separated from those of ev- way lies philistinism. It is, however, chapter, and at several points in the 
eryday life. The hermeneutic tradi- a question about the relationships of argument Durkheim’s distinctive con- 
don, however, has always had a diffi- metatheory, theory, and research, cepts were rendered unclearly. The 
cully of validation; there seem to be Outhwaite does consider this prob- most important of these was the 
no coherent procedures which would lem in his brief final chapter. He translators’ decision to render his 

HnniHa Kahunnn 2^*.. .1 ir j f _ j « - ■ fl .J tU A fnr 


organize the findings of other disci- 

E imes. It is plain, nowever, that he 
ad a more tolerant and well-in- 
formed view of the work of sister 
disciplines than is held by many of 
his latter-day co-professionals. Since 
his death Durkheim has come to be 
associated in many minds with a par- 
ticularly hostile attitude towards - 
psychology, and has been accused of 
a crusading extremism in this direc- 
tion which has been labelled 
‘‘sociologism’ 1 . Those who do hold 
such a view of Durkheim will be 


for sociology which, by proposing an action. He further suggests that posi- this new edition, preserves Durk- tlon which has been labelled 
alternative oasis for science to that of tivism has licensed empiricist re- heim's original emphasis on the “sociologism’'. Those who do hold 
positivism, makes it possible to har- search programmes. I cannot follow active nature of mental production, such a view of Durkheirn will be 
ness the best intentions of hermeneu- either of these claims, for they both and it* essentially social character given much pause for thought by this 
tics to a scientific sociology. seem to misconstrue the relations be- (and, incidentally, acknowledges his essay, in which he designates sociol- 

Outhwaite manifests considerable tween realism, positivism and sodol- intellectual debt to the philosophy of ogy a “special psychology . 
scholarship. More importantly, he ogy. In the first case, a range of Charles Renouvier). W. D. Halls's The highlight of the volume is a 
writes elegantly and dearly, bring- concepts of sodety could follow from flowing translation will undoubtedly “Debate on Explanation in History 
■Ing out the essential features of rival both realism and positivism; -it is not make the Rtdes both easier to teach and Sociology ’ (1908). We are given 
accounts in a judidous * manner, clear that Outhwaite's concept of and to Tead. no details of the occasion which is re- 

There are, however, some defects society follows uniquely from his Steven Lukes has included 15 ported here (Lukes is a rather con- 
I In the argumentative style, for realism. Similarly, could not the other texts in this edition, ranging servative editor), but we are given 
Outfiwafte has 'a tendency to present mindless empiridsm, of which we all from substantial articles, through the text of a debate between Durk- 
a case by outlining the views of va- disapprove but few now practise, be book reviews and letters, to frogmen- heim and that grand old nian oi 
rious authors and then abruptly stat- licensed, not only be positivism, but tary notes, all dealing with one French historiography, Charles Sew- 
ing his conclusions. The reader is also be realism? aspect or another of Dura heim’s con- nobos. (Several of their eminent coi- 

therefore left feeling that there has : ceplion of the nature of sociology as leagues, such as Marc Bloch .and 

been no arcument. This is not a \H/>hnias iltarrrnmhlp a discioline and the character or its Celestin Bougie occasionally manage 


-Ing out the essential features of rival both realism and positivism; 'it is not make the Rides both easier to teach 
accounts in a judidous * manner, clear that Outhwaite's concept of and to Tead. 

There are, however, some defects society follows uniquely from his Steven Lukes has included 15 
in the argumentative style^ for realism. Similarly, could not the other texts in this edition, ranging 
Outfiwafte has'a tendency to present mindless empiridsm, of which we all from substantial articles, through 
a case by outlining the views of va- disapprove but few now practise, be book reviews and letters, to frogmen- 
rious authors and then abruptly stat- licensed, not only be positivism, but tary notes, all dealing with one 
ing his conclusions. The reader is also be realism? aspect or another of Duraheim’s con- 


The highlight of the volume is a 
“Debate on Explanation in History 
and Sociology” (1908). We are given 
no details of the occasion which is re- 


therefore left feeling that there has 

been no argument. This is not a Nicholas Abercrombie 

drawback in the extended discussion 

of realist philosophies of science and Nicholas Abercrombie Is lecturer in 


tary notes, all dealing wiui one 
aspect or another of Duraheim’s con- 
ception of the nature of sociology as 
a discipline and the character of its 
methods. This selection varies greatly 


overall argument is notable for 
attempting to combine two anti-posi- 
tivist doctrines, realism and her- 
meneutics, which are themselves 
often thought to be opposed. For 
Outhwaite, positivism in sociology 
fails because it cannot provide an 
adequate account of the place of 
language in the.sod&l sciences and, 
.particularly, because its distinction 
Detween theoretical and observation- 
al language will not stand up. Posi- 
tivism cannot, therefore, provide any 
basis for the choice of concepts, a 
problem which applies to the natural 
sciences only . a little less than to 
sociology. Hermeneutics, on thp 


: social science, for there Outhwaite is sociology 
really contributing to a developing Lancaster, 
realist school otherwise represented 
in books by Bhaskar and Keat and ■■■■■ 
Urry. It does, however, present a 
difficulty in the attempt to reconcile 1 1 1 1* 
realism with hermeneutics. Although JL IX 
Outhwaite states the problem clearly 
enough, and suggests that an insist- A 1 

ence on the importance of meaning- fir* I 

fill relations in social life must be put 

together, both with materialism, and ^ Ru r 
with realist naturalism, he does not . . 

present enough argument for the 
possibility, or indeed the desirability, “ e!aod 
of such an affiance. t* 

My second critical point returns to translate 
the question of sociological argu- edited wi 
ments about the bases of the subject. Lukes 
In the many metatheoretical books in Macmilli 


University 


The great 
debate 

The Rules of Sociological Method: 


m its interest: two of the pieces have 
0 f already appeared in a collection on 
1 Durkheim edited by Maik Traueott. 

Two items stand ouL as particularly 
interesting. The longest, an essay 
' which Durkheim wrote in 1903, 
“Sociology and the Social Sciences”, 
in collaboration with his friend and 
fellow editor of the Annie sociolog- 
ique Paul Fauconnet, deserves careful 
consideration. Durkheim is too often 
portrayed as a very narrow intellect - 
, one who was anxious to show that 
: even the minutest aspects of human 


and selected texts on sociology and its | ife must ^ explicable solely in 
method sociological terms (and, moreover, 

by Emile Durkheim one with a tendency to baptize as 

translated by W. D. Halls French all the good ideas in the 

edited with an Introduction by Steven discipline). This view of the man ran 
l llkes surely no longer be defended. We 

Macmillan, £15.00 and £4.95 S"d?vdo5m"n. a ° f 

ISBN 0 333 28071 7 and 28072 5 ^^rlsTdonbt iha“ Durkheim 


SSSlfS'rtfit ISBN 0 333 2807! 7 and 28072 5 IhaT&c.m 

tween the adoption of a particular Durkheim’s Rules is one of the most entertained a very grand design lo r 
metatheory - realism, positivism, or familiar of sociology’s classes, and the development and role of sonolo- 
hermeneutics - and sociological re- has been indispensable to introduc- gy in relation to the other social 
search. What difference would real- tory courses in the discipline since it sciences. He did share to Mme ex- 
ism, for example, make to the con- was first translated by Sarah Solovay tent Auguste c °ro^ s e^ectation 
duct of sociological work? This is not and John Mueller in 1938. , that sociology would synthesize and 


read by Seignobos, ana begins by 
challenging him to clarify his under- 
standing of the role of the uncon-' 
serious in history. Seignobos is in- 
clined, perhaps rashly, to regard 
such factors as residual in historical 
explanation. Durkheim tries to tease 
out from him, unsuccessfully, an 
admission that historians may need 
to consider a level of causation which 
is not exhausted by the accounts of 
participants in historical events. Dis- 
cussion takes a most interesting turn 
when Andrfi Lalande tries to sketch 
an approach to history which appears 
to come very close to Max Weber's 
famous "method of understanding” - 
and Durkheim entirely. . misses the 
point! 

The occasion gives us a rare and 
valuable opportunity to eavesdrop on 
Durkheim reflecting on historical 
method. 


New books In the Social Sciences 


The Sociological Domain 

■The Durichelmlane and the Founding of French Sociology 
Edited by PHILIPPE BESNARD 
The first book to Introduce the Individual and collective work of 
the colleagues anti disciples who formed with Durkheim the 
'French school of sociology*. The essays and documents 
Included Bhow how the group gave sociology the right to 
recognition as a discipline. . C24.opnet 

Co-publication with the Mafson des Sciences de THomme, Paris 
.Forthoornlng (April) 

Pragmatism and sociology 


Social Class and the 
Division of Labour 

Essays In Honour of Ilya Neuetadt 
Edited by ANTHONY GIDDENS 
and GAVIN MACKENZIE 

• ... the theoretical subtlety and penetrating good subse of the 
articles Indicate a strong shared conception of how sociology 
can be worthwhlle..The subject as a whole would do well to 
adopt the opt mix of general theory and specific Inveatigalton 
that is characteristic of this volume.’ Soc ^ 


New Society 
Hard covers £20.00 net 
Paperback CS.60 net 


. Edited by JOHN B. ALLCOCK 
.: Translated by J. C. WHITEHOU3E 

The first full English translation of a course of lectures given In 
1813-14. It represents the culmination of Durkheim a elfwta to 
demonstrate the general, ahd especially the philosophical, 

, Importance of sociology; H extends considerably our appreciation 
Duikhelm'a sociology of morals and science; and It J*®*® u ® 
to reconstruct fully the outlines of, his ertstemotogy. £17.50 net 

Co^Jbtofton with fhe Matson doa Sdsnces db I'Hdmme, Peris 

/ ' forthcoming (April) ... J ■ 

> y fn paperback ' " 

Liberalism and sociology^ 

' L. T; Hobhousfi and Political Argument in England 

Si-i 180041914 •• ■' (aBSs) 

. STTEFAN COLUfiJI . 

: . >.4 v lt ttiso to speak, the reconstruction of an Intellectual eplrode In 
. 4 *dcW end political theory; and It le an archaeotoglca! exerd w 
i . °"rtpd but with tremendous deftness and Hghtnesa 
'*>:!•• ; 1 Alan Ryan, 7?» Listener 

; ‘ Paperback £M5 net 


Lost Managers 

Supervisors In British Industry , 

JOHN CHILD and BRUCE PARTRIDGE 

*. . . a welcome contribution to the analysis of supervisors; It 

draws together a variety of diverse themesand attempts to 

Hard covers £16,50 net 
Management and " Paperback £5,90 riel 

Industrial Relations Series 1 , ; • . , . ■ j .• ,! y -iy . 

Tackling Discrimination at 

■ HASl^SsmfBBctiminattonln Britain 
BRIAN CHIPUN arid PETERSLOANE . 

‘How deeply is sex dtoqrimlnatidn pntrenchfri ln the B* labour 
market? How can ft be measured, and what action mo betoken , 
E prevent It? This book analyses the to^rjsed by 

Management and : i - . ; Paperback £5.60 net 


Patronage, Power and 
Poverty in southern Italy 

, A Tale of Two Cities • 

JUDITH CHUBB : 

Focusing on the two historic' cities' of southern Italy, Palermo and 
Naples; this book analyses the dynamics of continuity and ' 
change In a potitioal Bystem based primarily on personal ties and . 

' patronage rather than on broader bonds of interest or ideology. 

Cambridge Studies m Modem PoUtfcal Ecortomfea 229,60 

From Craft to industry 

The Ethnography of Proto-industrial Cloth Production 
Edited by ESTHER N. GOODY 

This book combines detailed ethnographic studies' ol We small- 
scale production ol doth for the'market In under-davaloped, 
pre-industrial societies, with a consideration of the nature of the 
transition Iroro subsistence to commodity production, from craft 
to Industrial production, and of lha interaction between • 
involvement In toe market and division of labour. : -EtMO nei 

Cambridge Papon in SocM Andmi^y 10 

Muslim society ® 

ERNESTGELLNER , 

The' vast amount of Infomiatton ft contains, togethar with the 

■ questions which It successfully reteea, make this .... tin kind, of 

: expose that can be read with genuine Intellectual pleasure 

■It has enriched the way In which we look at the Muslim world.* 

Jacques Beftaue, The mnea Literary Supplement. 

i v.; , Paperbeck£fl.Wnet 

Cambridge StiKriea b Botriol'Anthropology 3^ ■ V 


Anatomy of the 


■; W Knowledge In Britain In the Twentieth Cehtury . 
'!%^WARM8TRONG' ' 

r ' * take the bloloik»l and physical nature rftl^umm 
I grimed: Dr Armstrong argues, hovreverj^thentf^ 

^Jl-W^both the object and a product ofi nwdloal enquiry 
L that, within this framework, fundamental changMhi ■ 
y g i owqe^a of the body can be identified during thte ^ 


Death and the 


The Traveller-Gypsies 

JUDITH OKELY 


of Life 


i^SSSdrommunlttes 

f 8 '-. : v :v 


■ changing Giitture? 


rd oovers £19.SO net 
Papwbeok £5,50 net 


EditeTby MAURICE BLOCH 
Sid JONATHAN P. PARRY 

A volume of 'original eseays;;yri^ 


funerary rituals from various parte df foe work! so often Involve 
‘ symbols 1 ©! reblrttf end ee»#iwy; end ghre prominent rctoa to 
. • women: The book offers an innovatfvs approach to the study of 
■ ’■ thte symbolism, an outfitte d! which b prodded m «n Important 
introduction:; ; ^eovani ?ia.50 nm 

- Paperback £5.95 net 
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John AHcock 

John Allcock is lecturer in sociology 
at the University of Bradford, 







UfeWortd and Social Realities 

THOMAS LUCKMANN 

The essays fn this volume bring together the 
main developments of Luckman's thought 
In social theory over the past 1 7 yeare. 

This book. Intended to bridge the gap 
between philosophy and sociology, will be 
of Interest to people Involved In these and 
neighbouring disciplines 

cased £13.50 net 

Fowvor Feminine 

WMiwi’iMagodntSflfldHMCiittolFMilnlty 

MARJORIE FERGUSON 
In exploring the ends and purposes served 
by these periodicals fhe author Investigates 
the editorial processes and messages of 
adult women's magazines in Britain during 
fhe lost thirty years. 

paper £5.90 net cased £13.80 net 

to be published Ap/fl 

. The Public and Hie Private 

Edited by EVA GAMARNAKOW. DAVID 
MORGAN, JUNE PURVIS and DAPHNE 
taylorson 

paper £5,95-nef — to be published May 

Gender, Class and Work 

Edited by EVA GAMARNAKOW, DAVID 
MORGAN. JUNE PURVIS and DAPHNE 
TAYLORSON 

Both these studies will make an Invaluable 
contribution to courses dealing with 
sociology especially stratification, gender, 
women's studies, and contemporary British 
society., 

paper £5.96 net— to be published May 

T ^^^ lhM0 ' NewT60hn0l< w 

An exceileoHntrbductton to the subject (Of ■ 
managers, trade unionists. Industrial 
sociologists and those Interested in 
technical change and innovation, 
paper £5.95 net cosed £14.50 net 
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The Experience of British Workers . . - 

MICHAa WHITE and MALCOLM TREVOR 
Importahl reading for British and Japanese 
managers, tor students with anjnterest In ■ ' IMw 
management and Industrial relations, and WmSS* 

indeed tor all who are concerned about 

thefu t ure I mpactdlJapanon Western ■ffe .fl* 

.society, 

' ,PPPer £5.50 net : “based., £l450nef 

S Heinemann Educational Books 
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Memories of Class: the prehistory 
and afterlife of class 
by Zygmunt Bauman 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £10.95 
ISBN 0 7100 9196 6 
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sciousness, but rather a shirt of con- 
flict from the control of production 
to distribution and consumption. The 
basis is thus laid for the consumer 
society, which is dominated by the 
demand to acquire consumer goods.' 

Prominent in the historical mem- 
ory of late capitalist society is the 
conflict between workers ana capital- 
ists over the distribution and control 
of surplus. Various attempts to de- 
pict the rise of new classes exercising 
or attempting to exercise control 
over the surplus of production - 
whether they be managers, intellec- 
tuals or bureaucrats - are seen as 
rooted in this historical memory, as 
are predictions of widening polariza- 
tion between capital and labour. 
Bauman sees deprivation in late capi- 
talist society not as a consequence of 
people’s relations to the production 


uHuiiian tens us id inis book, are no r me #uwu- 

longer those of class. Sociologists M on consumer benefits. The divi- 
steeped in the now dominant tradi- 81on * s primarily political rather than 
lion of seeing class and economic economic. The corporate instil u- 
dl visions as fundamental have usually tionalization of workers’ interests 
been able to put aside such a claim prevents polarization between capital 
with little difficulty. It will not, and labour; while those without 
however, be so easy to dispose of corporate or political protection of 

Hanman'c th»ni This Jr „n nnl.i.I.,1 fhiair Intifut. .1 I ■ 


‘post-industnal society". It is a care- ished. y 

5i!(v reasoned analysis of the de- 'Bauman is not suggesting that clas- 
T e ^opn?ent ©f class conflicts and in- sea no longer exist: m fact he identi- 
equalities m British society, combining fies contemporary classes. Rather 
scholarship, realism and sociological the point is that class and economic 

Tt of historic, memory, - * 

or remembered history, which refen 

neither to the writings of historians, a 

nor to oral history, but to a much i ^fYfljCT C|fl| 
less tangible collective memory, is ACA A A A 

presented as the key concept for . 
understanding the development of 

class conflict. In the nineteenth cen- ijli UilUlC 
tury, it was the historical memory of 

the independence of artisans, their n-thlnkiiia i B) i Banil0 .| (0 
control over, their own labour and, to rSJJ ly , , 
a degree, the’product of their labour, 5? ,led RobWns » Bl 81 

that provoked resistance to the im- 2?™; 
position of the new “discipline pow- ISBN 0 566 00557 3 
er” of the factory system. The gen- Race, Class and Education 
esis of this “discipline power” is seen edited by Len Barton and 
m turn as stemming primarily from Stephen Walker 

5K2X. 5° ,^P ffne contain Croom Holm, £13.95 and £6.95 
the. poot in the face of. the break- ISBN 0 7099 0683 8 and nfiRd a 
down of the old order through rising ' ■ 0 083 8 0684 6 

and pauperization. While One of life’s larger ironies is that just 
i come to serve the economic when the Social Science Research 
purposes of the factory system, Bau- Cbuncil Is being cut to the, bone, the 
man suggests that initially the moral government's informal ’ family policy 
purpose of the factory as an agent of group has begun to ask social ques- 
dtscipnne $nd control was para- tions of such toenail-curling naivetv 
mount. that sociology might never have 

It was only in the course of the existed. . ' 

ninRtHflnth oanfnHi tka . ■ HAr avamnla Ik. s_i • 


nineteenth century, the argument ^ or example, the group suddenlv 
proceeds, that cites' cohfllct bicahie to ’’identify major influences 
. economized resistance to “cHsd- on children: eg, parents, schools and 
power " became channelled into peers, the media," and to 

claims against the division of the ateesa correlations between influ- 
surpltis yajue.of labour. The commit- ences in childhood and characteristics 
ment of trade unions to free collec- later life”. Of coursp the explana- 


ti^. ^g^nlng. and the persistence H°n °f. the paradox is that we are 
of strikes In Which the extra wages oealing here. not with social science 

oninpri Hn I— » ® hut .urith .J - - II., rl 


lined do not offset "thSe^iostTme twJih religious and politlcal faithT 

iua explicable, as. attempts to main- 2l8°? e ™_ ment » infused with a rhe- 


dynomic of late capitalist sodet^ 
are largely a residue of buK 
memory, ft is political dividoMftS 
are now crucial. m 

For the scale and scope of 
thesis advanced, this is quite a 
booL Perceptive historical anaUf! 
comhincd with the incorporatff J 
the. ideas of leading comem«Z 
sociological thinkers, sue™ 
Foucault, Habermas and Touriim. 
Inevitabjy, there are some wS 
links. The characterization of Ufc 
capitalist society is based more cm 
general and theoretical statements 
rather than on solid empirical evi- 
denec. Tlie portrayal of all-embnc- 
ing consumerism, the claim that self, 
worth is now measured solely by He 
volume of possessions, is not really 
convincing. Descriptions of contem- 
porory social classes seem somewhat 

g lib and superficial. The book should 
e seen, however, as primarily i 
theoretical and, to a degree, specula- 
tive work. In many respects, this || ■ 
theoretical sociology at its best, With 
a wealth of ideas clearly articulated 
and freshly synthesized in relation to 
practical issues, Bauman's work 
should be an excellent stimulant foe 
empirical researchers. That coojd ott 
be said for much theoretical wittoi 
in sociology today. 

David Berry 

David Berry is senior lecturer and 
head of the department of sociology 
at University College, Cardiff. 


lationar questions, where economic 
inequalities are still important bet 
are seen to be mediated by the in-, 
stitutions and processes of class con- 
flict, racism, sexism and ageism. 
Structures do not merely exist objec- 
tively and impinge on passive indi- 
viduals: people five in relationships 
and groups whose cultures are con- 
tinually produced through inter- 
action, and it is in the relationships 
between different cultures - through 
cultural politics - that social struc- 
tures are reproduced. 

Two further heresies in the old 
sociology have been spotted by au- 
thors In these books. Paul Willis now 
confesses, in Race, Class and Educa- 
tion, that previous descriptions of 
subordinate cultures as merely “re- 
sistance” or “opposition” to, or 
“penetration” of, the dominant cul- 
ture, tend to deny the subordinate 
groups an identity in their own right. 
Further, the move t<? viewing sub- 
ordinate cultures ns actors (rather 
than merely reactors) with a polen 
tial for becoming political move- 
ments where sociologists might play 
a part, would allow for the possibility 
that social reproduction might 
emerge as a changing dynamic set of 
relationships rather than an automa 
tic repeat of class, racial, patriarchal 
and age domination. 

This reassessment could be very 


tain some element of - worker auton- of the market place and indl- 
0m 2'^ e ^ ument h -further -sup- v | dua | responsibility and choice, 
ported by the prevalence of indust- already knows the answers. Sociolo- 
nal action,, in phrts . pf the' public W “ bein 8 punished because It keens 
- sector where there a, In effect, hq U P Inconvenient in- 

surplus , or profit - to ; dispute; - The,^ ^rmatton or, worse sfiU, challenrine 
econpmiittori” of class conflict Is ^ intellectual basis of official qSS 
seen to reflect not. so- much the dc- Hons and inventing its own. 
.velopment; of ,yorking*lass ; con-' Tltfso two books : Of - conference 
— v . - !■ . : •• i papers reveal a further irony. While 

, •' • ”• • ^ d , ol °8y i ls Pictured by its critics as 

PfilSERtES EDITOR: \ 

tip MtilLEEXERJrfAMlLTON s * a n!, to Stay outside the 


I . rewarding, Bui one or two of these 
writers (Philip Wexler, Chris Mill 
lard, Philip Corrigan especially, aw 
unfortunately, although to a lesser 
. extent, Willis himself) affect a tents 
five, and exploratory prose styl 
. which has a pretentious and grrog^ 
opacity. Also some dirty sociological 
. Jinen, is exposed. '. Prpfessor Peter 
Townsend may be forgiven some Jur* 
prise., at finding himself: branded t 
social democrat. One wonders bow 
much of hfe work the editors « 
Rethlnkina Social Intaualltv have 



‘*1, “tepries" about ; the 1 autbrnai 
JWtijatiOn of fife chances, (throUi 
technological advance and benev 
lent' government .Intervention} thi 
.into a pessimisi 


dlyiduals merel 



daM'dpmlnation. But in a^fime when 
nwjjnqvjer: been.-, more needed 

Whefe dops .this ledve thi sociologies 

imagjnqtioq? .Will the ■' only accept- 
®5®a OMers ,beJ upper-class r early 

i nwo ^““ 
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lamp 

Tbe Police: autonomy and consent 

by Michael Brogden 

Academic Press, £21.00 

ISBN 012 135180 7 

Since the riots of 1981 the police 
have been the object of intense pub- 
lic and academic discussion, most of 
it superficial, tendentious' and ill- 
informed. Two issues have dominated 
that discussion, “accountability” and 
“nolirina bv consent". Addressing 


“polldng by consent". Addressing 
these twin concerns, Michael Broa- 
den elevates his argument above the 
tuual fadle formulations, pnd de- 


molishes not only orthodox police 
mythologies but also simplistic 
“radical" remedies. 

His thesis is that since its inception 
the police force has been man- 
oeuvred by its chiefs from being 
simply the agent of the dominant 
class to a position of considerable 
autonomy. The chiefs managed this 

S exploiting the vacuum created by 
; shift in power from local to cen- 
tral government; also by emphasizing 
their rights and duties as officers of 
the law as well as servants of the 
state; and by affirming the ideology 
of “managerialism”, which allows 
them to present themselves as neut- 
ral experts in law enforcement. The 
freedom they have secured from 

S lidcal accountability is legitimized 
the claim that the police receive 
s direct support of tne public as a 
whole who see the suppression of 
crime as being to the benefit of all 
social classes. The police also 
“manufacture" consent in practice, 
by criminalizing only the most mar- 
ginal sections or society, thus uniting 
everyone else against them. ■ . ... 


At first sight, the complexity and e 
contingency with which this develop- o 
ment Is conceptualized, the defini- tl 
tions of classes and their hypothe- tl 
sized relations, and the presumed t< 
autonomy of the legal system from a 
the economic base of society, all a 
make this thesis appear somewhat s 
incompatible with the author’s Marx- 
ist affiliations, which are, however, p 
manifested in the jargon he evidently t 
feels compelled to use. One gains the a 
impression that he is struggling to g 
contain his own scholarship (which c 
prevents him from relying on simplis- t 
tic formulations) within ideologically t 
acceptable boundaries. i 

As a result of this endeavour, \ 
Brogden’s argument is, in places, not ] 
only unnecessarily convoluted but also 1 
unconvincing. It produces conceptual | 
elasticity that can too easily be \ 
stretched to retain ideological accep- < 
lability. Complex historical changes : 
are too easily and unconvincingly ex- 
plained away by references to the 
Changing composition of capital”. A 
Marxist notion of "interests” gra- 
tuitously attributes sinister motives 
to actors and unwarrantably assumes 
that changes beneficial to a group 
must therefore have been engineered 
by it. Thus “community policing” is 
not simply mistaken, the result of a 
romantic delusion, but i$ a 
Machiavellian attempt simply to 
“sell” the police. Police autonomy is 
not the unintended consequence of a 
complex series of actions and 
changes, but the conspiratorial 
achievement of police chiefs. If this 
is true, one can only manrel at men 
possessed of so much foresight and 
ability. On the other hand, it is diffi- 
cult to. imagine how those so power- 
ful have contrived to get themselves 
Into their present embattled position. 

Ideological commitment not only 
leads to this kind of over-statement, 
but also to the setting up and dem- 
olition of straw men. whoever be- 
lieved that the principle of “consent" 
entailed the consent of the “margin- 
alized working class"? The police 
pretend only to seek the consent of 
^ordinary, respectable people” and, 
according to Broaden, have actually 
acquired it, albeit by harassing the 
lowest social strata. Similarly, who- 


ever thought that the police were might have been more cautious in 

nthnr than Anmmjttail fn maintoininn motlnn cn mi mil rtf Ilia H rtTlimPOt HT1 


This is unfortunate for two 
reasons. First, because the con- 
troversies surrounding positivism in 
sociology - from the Tate nineteenth- 
century neo- Kantian offensive to the 


for two 
the con- 


terest" between the dominant classes lowest strata. On the contrary, data century neo-Kanlian offensive to the 
and the police; no one would im- suggests that the police initiate few more recent A positivist dispute in 
agine that the police see their task as actions against anyone. They mainly Germany and its reverberations else- 
subverting the social order. respond to complaints made by the where, winch sand later the attacks or 

However, if it is true that the public, and, in deciding whether to phenomenology and ethnomethodolo- 
poliee have successfully “manufac- arrest, are largely guided by com- gy within sociology ana the more 
tured” consent and are not called to plainants' wishes. For Broaden this recent critical realist revival - are ail 
account because they effectively safe- might lead to the ideologically un- -merely alluded to and not properly 
guard the interests of the dominant palatable conclusion that the reason discussed. 

dasses, the problems of “consent” the police enjoy the support and Secondly, the _ acknowledged 
and “accountability” appear, in fact, approval of so many, is because they founder of a ‘positivist philosophy , 
to be non-existent. Brogden’s dilem- do what the majority of people de- August Comte, is also the founder of 
ma is that such a conclusion, though sire of them. a positivist sociology . Although 

valid, is ideologically unacceptable: Halfpenny s study rigorously ex- 

received radical wisdom has it that P. A. J. Waddington amines the positivist philosophy of 

"consent" and “accountability" are science in its mapr vartants, ^ the 

problems. Again, therefore. Broaden Dr Waddington is lecturer in sociol- took s subtitle 
struggles to compress his insightful ogy at the University of Reading. J|/* suggest Uiat some 
empirical analysis into an ideological- how successful the various l^^sms 

ly acceptable formulation. were and are in carrying out thre task 

The ideologically uncommitted should have been i inade. Unfortu- 

might wonder whether this is worth ISfVC'lffl'triC'f nately, at the f. n ^ ' of 

all the effort and whether an altema- tT UijI IM V MJj L penny deals all Ujq briefly wifii the 

five theoretical framework might not question he himself P°*®* 

prove more suitable. BrogdetTs own _1 set as to whether the enormous 

summary dismissal of interactionist f| | STI11 T.fi S influence of CJIifi" 

approaches to policing would seem, UWpUiViJ ism over sociology have been benefi- 

in this context, to oe particularly dal or malign . Indeed, the main 

hastv and ill-judged. Far from there Positivism and Sociology: explaining burden of the text lies heavily in 
being the guff between his “struclu- social life favoUT , of philosophers oF science 

Si" JET SET Un».95 and £4.50 

ISBN » Q4 300084 3 and 300085 1 

like the police chief described by As a contribution to a senes entitled exhibited a strong contempt for the 
Brogden, the humble constable tries "Controversies in Sociology”, Half- whole swiologcol enterprise, 
tn enntml the situation he is in. oennv's study of positivism and The strength of Halfpenny s study 


might lead to the ideologically un- 
palatable conclusion that the reason 
the police enjoy the support and 
approval of so many, is because they 
do what the majonty of people de- 
sire of them. 


empirical analysis into an ideological- 
ly acceptable formulation. 

The ideologically uncommitted 
might wonder whether this is worth UflGl Tl VI Cl 
all the effort and whether an altema- UlJi LA ▼ 1(3 V 
five theoretical framework might not 

prove more suitable. Brogdeirs own _1 • 4-/\ci 

summary dismissal of interactionist fllHllll l.l^N 
approaches to policing would seem, 

in this context, to be particularly — ; — - — 

hasty and ill-judged. Far from there Positivism and Sociology: explaining 


being the guff between his “structu- social life 

ral” analysis and interactionist stud- by Mr Halfpenny 

ies of how police officers actually Allcn & Unwin, £10.95 and £4.50 

do their job, as he maintains, there ISBN 0 Q4 30 0084 3 and 300085 1 

is, in fact, considerable continuity. 

T i* Al.f U.a Ann unMtvlkiiliAii tn eoriac aniil 


L8. m xact, consiacmoic vuiumuuy. — — . “ tha 

like the police chief described by As a contribution to a senes entitled exhibited a strong contempt for the 
Brogden, the humble constable tries "Controversies in Sociology”, Half- whole swiologicol enterprise. 

to control the situation he is in, penny’s study of positivism and jPlSJwhplf i^ib^ISfu^deUnea- 
negotiating his role with others more sociology has a very narrow focus, lies elsewhere in its careful delinea 

powerful, seeking autonomy t and centring on "the issue of what poll- tion of the ^ SKShIi?!? tw* 

trying to convince others of nis def- tivism is, or was”. This controversy tradictory variants of f TTus 

imtion of the situation. The police Is dealt with almost entirely within includes a succinct wsouttt n tI J* 
!.■ < > - r — «_ - __ _ ..... nuiRnai nf in nniiuiirni ohiintn. relation between the development of 


mgner siaxes, u is true, nuwcvci. » resuu uuu --b-„ - r, . „ . 

is not evident, from what Brogden various positivisms remains largely Explanation and Theory and Evi 
tells us, that the "game" the chief internal. Thus, although Halfpenny s dense . It is J h « aa P®« of Halfpen- 
plays is any less amenable to the careful analysis of the development mr s study that will 
kind of analysis that has successfully of the positivist tradition enables him for courses in the philosop^ofthe 
been emrioyVd by others in explain- to ideStifo “twelve positivisms" - social sciences and soaologica! 

ing the behaviour of his subordin- half of which were advanced by Us methodology. • 

ates, and, indeed, the behaviour of founder, Comte - what controversy 

those in senior positions in other exists in the history of positivism is David FriSDy 

large organizations. largely confined to disagreements ' ; 7~. 

Had he paid more attention to among its advocates and practi- David Fnsby lectures in sociology at 
these interactionist studies, Brogden tioners. the University of Glasgow. 




ASKING QUESTIONS 

A PnoticaLl Guido to QuMtioanaira Deiign 

■ • Styaott Sndman University of Illinois, Urbane 

■ and Norman M BnuUmm University of 
Chicago ■ 

A complete 'how-to 1 guide to designing questionnaires. The 
authdra use examples, whole questionnaires, checklists, 

. references, a glossary of terms and research results to 
show exactly what makes a successful questionnaire. They 
discuss the different techniques for mail and telephone 
. • surveys, how to measure attitudes, and how to make sure 

■ that thq questions dp hot bias responses. They explain the 
1 differences between threatening and nonthrealenlng 

. questions; and how to use quqstionB from other. 
^ questionnaires. The best ways to older questions and 
Vlf- -record teaponses are reviewed.; The entire, process: of 
• '^questionnaire : design is described from start to finish In a 
. volume that can be used by- both beginners and 
' ! i §*P8tienced reaearchere. 

A J out- Bmi P nhHflatfcw 

juiMry 1963 • 384 page* 

Cloffi (87889-845-8) £14.95 

: ; ;'' ;l'MASS COMMUNICATION THEORY 

- - An Itttrodoction 

jv MeQuIl Unlversiteil van Amsterdam 

! ; ' i- ' r f ■fitajor new textbook in the field of communication. Denis 
[.•; : j i / J I McQuafi marshals 'the'weltef of ideas; theories, models and 
t have gfoVm out of the study 

, r Theories of audience, media process and function. 
Ii- content; i critical and mandst approaches, 

i; ^tiaensus and liberal: approaches; theories from Amenea. 
j-v : j .i'> i/jjffOpe .and the rest' of the world: the greal, raige of 
j i- ./-.''.ll^nitiunicatioh theory is organized mto clanfyuig 
fixtensive refsrenaesL'ftirthei augment .Uj,ro 
y/'-- O comprehensive 1 and enlightening ■ teaching 
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THE MORAL ORDER 

AnXBtndoiJtfamtoflwHiimaiiSitiutioB . 

Raoul NaroU State University of New Yorkat 
Buffalo 

A distinguished cross-cultural researcher presents a brave, 
heartfelt and exciting challenge to the social sciences: the 
creation of an international, moral order. He advocates the 
use of cross-cultural research to uncover a common core of 
values and morality. This research would then be used to 
ameliorate problems and guide policy in the light of those 
values. He shows his procedures at Work tn the study of ten 
major social and personal ills, such as mental illness, 
divorce, sex roles, and child abuse. His research leads hun. 
Inexorably to the concept of thq moralnet - the social group 
that Provide, ^jues andjup^ 


OMh (8039-19155) «2.98 
Paper (8039-1912-4)510.98 

■ TOO Miuhr WOMEN? 

I /. The 8w Artb 

Marcia Guttentag late of fiaryard (iniyersity 
aadF«iiir S«<wrd UniverSityof Boston; 

An investigation of the effeols of t^raijo bf mhn to women 1 
oil godety. Marcia GyttenteO women ® 1 JJ •• » ■ 

ancient Greece and Rome, in medieval Europe, in Yl^orian , 
ArTierica among Orthodox Jews and other ethjiltb groups. 

She gathered information : froni the ' 1 

snthroDoloov psychology,: sociology, and .hwtary. The, 
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Sidings will be BubjeciB 6f heated debate for yea A to com a. 


the meaning OF THE built 

ENVIRONMENT 

' A WoavttjHd Cmnmwfoatinn Approach 

Amofl Rapopoxt University of Wisconsin* . 
Milwaukee . 

A lively, illustrated study of the meanings , of everyday 
buildings for their users. Professor Rapoport uses examples 
and vignettes, drawn from many cultures and historical eras . 
as well as contemporary America, to explicate a new 
framework for understanding how the built environment 
comes to have meaning, both for individual people and 
whole societies: 

January 1983 • 218 pages 
Cloth (8039-1892-5) £18.95 
Paper (8039-1^93-3) £7.95 
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Basil i 
Blackwell 

Language, Image, 
Media 

Edited by HOWARD DAVIS 
and PAUL WALTON 
This book explores the ways in 
' which the media work to legi- 
timize the status quo and 
manipulate Images to fit . 
dominant views. The con- 
tributors include David MoreJy. 
Gunther Kress. Victor Burgin. 

John Corner and Gunther 
Leitner. 

- 336 pages, hardback £ 1 9.50 

(0 631 12704 6/ 

paperback £7.50 fO 63 1 1 2726 7\ 

British Black 
English 

DAVID SUTCLIFFE 

‘Excellent . . . will be a great help 
to the general public as well as 
enlightening for teachers. 1 Times 
Educational Supplement 

721 pages, hardback El 4.95 
.(063F 1271 1 9; 
paperback E5.50 (0 63 1 1 3288 0J 

From Peasant to 
Proletarian 

Capitalist Development and 
Agrarian Transitions 
DAVID GOODMAN and 
MICHAEL REDCLIFT 
'Their excellent book offers a 
tong overdue shifting or both the 
. terms and the terrain of debate, 
on several necessary levels . . . 

. this is the sort of text,that 
: ■ Students should be reading/ • 
Sociology' 

256 pages, hardback EI6.50 
• [0 631 I036I9| ‘ 

paperback £7.50 (0 63 1 13284 8) 

; Love and Power 
In the Peasant 
. Family . 

: Rural France In the Nineteenth 
Century 

i ; MARTi^ SEGALEN 

!• "An essential title for the •' ' ■. 

booksheirof the student: of . , ■ '. 

1 . 'family, relations and of the 
' historical sociologist/ Peter 1 i/ l: : 

! 'taslett, from the foreword 
|Apffl).224 pages. £1 5.00 
' (0631 126260] . 

Against 
Epistemology 

, Studies. |r> Husserl and the i 

Phenomenological Antinomies 
THEODOR ADORNO 
In this, one of his most influential 


BOOKS 

SOCIOLOGY 

Romany 
rye 

The Traveller-Gypsies 
by Judith Okely 

Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
and £6.50 

ISBN 0 521 24641 5 and 2KR70 3 


It is in the discussion of the dis- 
tinctive relationships between gypsy- 
culture, social structure and economy 
that Dr Okely has so much to offer. 
Gypsies constitute a spasmodically 
itinerant socioeconomic stratum (are 
they, one wonders, a pre-capitalist 
class fraction?) which has close links 
to the rural and urban working class 


m 



and perhaps to the petty bourgeoisie 
as well. In some ways they illustrate 
the perennially of the informal eco- 


^ 1116 ^IWIIIIIHIIIJ VI Silk UAKVIlllllk 6 6U’ 

V fr* nomy, while in others such as their 

J ^ enterprise and adaptability they rep- 

resent the quintessence of Mrs 

The Traveller-Gypsies Thatcher’s ideal small businessman, 

by Judith Okely The traveller-gypsies' success at 

Cambridge University Press, £19.50 avoiding domination by wage-labour, 
and £6.50 formal education and sedentarization 

| ISBN 0 521 24641 5 and 2SR70 3 has been achieved at least partly by 

| their willingness to encourage the 

The popular image of the gypsies is st . ere , 01 fP5? 10 w hich our gorgio soci- 
one which perhaps tells us a great *?L de ,“B^ ts - But •* .^ as also been a 
deal less about their culture and so- dl “ ,c 1 ul1 stru 88 , . e against the forces of 
cial organization than about our own e ‘ :onom,c and political control 

prejudices and cultural values. We ( w ™ch in countries like Nazi Ger- 
i seem all loo ready to give credence ™ ian y an “ ln Eastern bloc have 
to a range of quite [insupportable J? een more successful in ending the 
myths uhouf their supposedly Asian SyPty problem ). 
ongins, to identify their way of life as , Tais l . ,s 8 ' asc| nating contribution 
a remnant of a vanished rural socie- to thc literature about gypsies, which 
ty in which an itinerant occupational ? crves underline just how little we 
erouo would have seemed more r ne * ah0 4 t an , ethnic group which 


m 



( to a range of quite unsupportable u CC " *" 

mylhs uhouf their supposealy Asian Sypsy problem ). 
ongins. to identify their way of life as . Tais .. ,s 8 fascinating contribution 
a remnant of a vanished rural socie- ° the literature about gypsies, which 
ty in which an itinerant occupational ? crves to underline just how little we 
group would have seemed more * ne * ahoi i t an ethnic group which 
“normal", or to categorize those peo- * .long been an mtegra! part 

pie who currently travel in caravans , distinct from - British society, 
and enguge in scrap metal dealing or Thanks to Dr Okely, we now know a 
other aspects of the informal eco- 8 reat deal more, 
nomy us less authentically '‘gypsy” 

than those who wear bright head- — 

scarves journey from fair to rair in Peter Hamilton 
horse-drawn caravans and eat hedge- 

h °fi S ' i B .u u peter Hamilton is lecturer In socioio- 

it is remarkable that there has oy a/ th* Ooen Utiivenitv 
been so little sociological or anthro- P ^ ' 

po logics I research of any quality on 

gypsies. Despite the considerable 

attempts made during the I960* and ITT 1 • 

early |y7Us to control the gypsy WOT*KlflO 

population, by fixing it to certain T " 

sites nnd subjecting it to the uncer- ^ 

fain charms or the welfare state, such YY1 aIo 

administrative objectives were based lllvUvl3 

! on the thinnest of documentary evi- — ■ _ 

dcnce about gypsies und travellers. White-Collar Work 
Although n number of attempts were bv K Pnmdv A an * 

made to acquire survey data about n m a * S,ewar{ and 

K ies at. that time, most produced _ 

i Of value in scientific terms be- Macmillan, £17,50 and £7.95 
cause of their domination by a set .of ISBN. 0 333 24331 arid 33273 3 
policy objectives which., hud more ffr- High Pressure: working lives qf 
db with the exigencies of planning women managers - ’ : ■ 

law thun with a desire to understand by Cary Cooper and 
the complexities of their society and Marilyn Davidson 
culture. . Dr Okely s book is the.cul- Fontana fl qs 
mutfction of-d long process of field- ES? n nn «S>u 
work and analysis which began with 1SBN 0 00 636236 2 
her own involvement in “policy- 

oriented'' research. Its interest and While-Collar Work is the thin 

'•SteJa.l!?. ^Cambridge Studies i, 


PS* ? f ® Bypsy traUer, a photograph by Homer Sykes reproduced h 
Judith Okely’s book. 


Working 
models 


with each type of reward was in- 
creased by more favourable percep- 
tions of it, and decreased by higher 
expectations; overall satisfaction was 
most strongly influenced by promo- 
tion opportunities and intrinsic job 
rewards; and older workers tended 
to express greater satisfaction. 

The determination of individual 
adaptations to work (for example: 
job attachment, self estrangement) 


tives and from interviews with 60 
women in supervisory, and lower, 
middle and senior managerial posi- 
tions. The result is a readable though 
not particularly well structured 
account of the situations and prob- 
lems of women in management; 
loosely organized around the notion 
of stress and concluding with 
strategies for coping with stress at 
work. 

Hie digest of the literature will be 


omi nation by a set of ISBN. 0 333 24331 arid 33273 3 ■ complex, and the patterns of The digest or the literature will be 

s which, hutf more ffr High Pr^retwprVibw live* pf: .. SISSSJE trade unionism differed of value to some, but perhaps of 

(igeiicies of planning women managera ■ ' : ‘ % *? C p l* b,lc ? nd gre P Ier interest nre lhe wfy , ““ rah ' 

desire to understand by Carv Cower and the private sector. Enterprise union- noting quotations from - Interview 

s of their society and Marilyn Daridlon . t 0 ,n n . nd questionnaire replies. It seems 

ely's book is the chi- ^ ^ 4 ^“tiveactionj which was Maher in clear from these that women In man- 

|*»— — «-»-» Fontana, £1.95 ... fhb public sector, was_ partreulariy agement fnee two sorts of problems 


ateriess" 


1' ISBN 0 00 636236 2 


collective actionf which was Metier in 
the public sector, was particularly 
influenced by dissatisfaction with 


earnings and security; “society unlon- 
areness (identification with the 


lies precisely in ?l,i Kns« in wTh It TlLslf enler Pli? e 

nns ^ y an comm ' ,n,c '" ,o,he . 

. :.Pespii«: ihe ' -go^lo" stereotvoes J? of their acto.ml lhe 


uiEUtll&ULIUII, 

of their actounl lhe 


nrguc can- 
“prior’' to 


agement fnee two sorts of problems 
over and above those facea by men 
in the same occupations: those com- 
mon to employed women generally- 
of coping with the pressures of both, 
work and family and domestic iw-. 
ponsibilitfes; and the specific diffi- 
culties, prejudice and discrimination 
faced by women In positions of an- 
thority ‘‘normally' ’ filled by men. 
Though the nuthors start by outlining 
“a model of occupational stress ia. . 
femnlc managers" tills is subsequent- 
ly often lost to view, nnd I suspect , 
Innt their work will he more, widely 
.referred to Tor this original, but all. 
loo familiar, descriptive material 0,1 
wbincn mnnagors’ roles. . 

Richard K. Brown ^.. 


, nnd..; Retailed. fle]idwQfk;. use!of a range^of sMhfs^cnted^st'att^ V0,uabl 9 conclud- women managers' roies. 

which involved living arid workiritt -SKr state- mg discussion they move away from — — 

. yfh to dlKussThe Richard K Brown 

. the asurance that she apwks #S.-; ?6 X StST ln ..^ ,cl V the ‘"dlvidunl ottltudea ■■"" ra K ~ Br0W " — 

Ht I. u axeepuSTto 'SaiSdSl ^ "T^-r 


thaq mystifies' or fo’tklorizes. r 

Ty Really, for a social anthropoloo- 
l ls * L ' \ Dr .Okely pays consrderaiile 



. * u i lyvy. . >. , 

* appears in ap English translation/ 

256 pages. E1S.00 (0631 12843 3j 

On Dialect ; V 

5 ocial and Geographical 

v Perspectives > 

■ > PETER TRUDGia' 

On Dialect IS. about different : 
aspects of language variation 

arid the study of dialect In its * 
widest sense, fr brings ’together 
for the first time work by one pf ; 

: Britain's leading sociol/nguiscs; : 

. : 240 pages. El 5.00(0 631 13151 5j £ 


BmII Blackwell PuMJher, 

108 Cowley Road, Oxford 0X4 UF 


JinMrtidllbecaMs? It is the 
self-asctiptiqn i.Df >lrqveller& 6nd gyb-:., 
sies- which sedms in ;the last analysis:: 
to .be the cenlWl .tinsfs of Ifidir d]f- 
ferenuation ;.frqm v the gorglo majbr- ’ 
Ity- Pr , Okely, shows fiow the cxclt 

clnnaru 'fharnnla. T'j 


nrnals and - pthar- p'ractices . whftiH. 
serve io sharply;:, demarcate .gorald 
; fjncj gypsy life i Everi! IWb • freqwnTfy' 

. observed and . admlrfistirilttvely difi' 

rinntdvarl rm.'.ln, ' ^ .1 . rul 



approved squalor arid filth which 
usually surrounds gyps y . encamp 
ments - despite lhe pristine clMrilk 
nCss or.caravans M 1$ rf)owri : to have a 
disttnctiye symbolic function fri relri^ 
nan to the pollution taboos which 1 
reinforce group solidariiy,: Gypsy iryU 
lUre is organized around the deed: to 
prevent assimilation With gdrgio sqcl-' 
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•: Vol.XNo.2 - . 
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. i with; contributions from ' 
Shirley Dex, Ernest CoshmortiJ- 
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nomenology, they are all constituted, few go so far as Luckmann to justify 
as significant items of the world, in 'them in the light of a philosophically 
the experience of each individual sophisticated science which incorpo- 
actor. Only so far as he encounters rates anthropologically relevant ele- 
_ them do they become pari of the ments of cosmology, biology and 

' SOCIOLOGY actors experienced reality. On the psychology. Only a sociology aware 

other hand, in terms of a philo- of the significance of such factors for 
so phi cal anthropology and biology the life, of the species can really 
1 which is itself phenomenologically be said to provide a truly scientific 

based, they musl be understood as approach to the study of society, 
olrendy constituted realities produced No review of this fascinating col- 
| e a n pd maintained in the life of a spe- lection would be complete without 

ypQ 1 1TV/ a community into which the mentioning Luckmann's analysis of 

g mdivjdual actor is born. modernity in terms of the dissocia- 

_ Critics of phenomenology often tion between man’s individual con- 1 

Ufe-World and Social Realities claim that the phenomenological sciousness, which no longer identifies 

h* Thomas Luckmann appronch to sociology, exemplified its essence in terms of a “sacred 

Hpinemann Educational, £16.50 P7 the , work of Schutz above all, is cosmos” or shared symbolic uni- 

fcnMflar! 82550 X incapable of grasping the extent to vetse, and a pattern of institutions 

ISBN u o— which social institutions are objective which operate according to their own 

_ i ic Noct irnnwn fn realities formed not in the mind of functional imperatives as a plurality 

pomM Luckmann is , the subject but by historical proces- of impersonal bureaucracies which 

English readers as the - » se S w hich precede and condition the neither want nor are able to 

with Peter L. Berger, oi ine oociai c j rcumstances 0 f his birth and the articulate the deepest concerns ol 


claim til 
appronch 


s of phenomenology often 
that tne phenomenological 
:h to sociology, exemplified 


sciousness, which no longer identifies 
its essence in terms of a “sacred 1 


by the work of Schutz above all, is cosmos” or shared symbolic uni- 
incapable of grasping the extent to verse, and a pattern of institutions 


neither want nor 
articulate the deep* 


are able to 
st concerns of 


“ — u. delving beneath the level of historical 
Ihimlology of knowledge hi- object f vism t0 examine in the ligh , 
tie Idea of its important as a con Qf the work of such men gs pj e i mllt h 

•nhrthm bj a ffSSfn?of tne Plessner , Arnold Gehlen and Adolf Gehlen's philosophy of institutions - 

^ Bd S? D m Portmann, the ways in which the whose major expressions still remain 

status of social mdA as both , • pro m tin of history are bounded untranslated into English - is the 

duct or human activity ana us pro i structures of human consciousness source of a critique of present society 

conthtlon within a and existence which are specific to which is free from historicist myths 

work which precedes and underlies Qur an j so anthropologically and utopian fantasies. In remaining 

every possible human accomplish- true to the intellectual rigours of an 


unintended exercise in the “disen- 
chantment of the world” and 


, .. . . , . , His essay on “Personal Identity as 

To specialists, Luckmann is known an Evolutionary and Historical Prob- 
pnmarily as a sociologist of reuuon, j em " i begins the second section of marin's sociology can do more to 
[hough, as ms book The invisible ^ book and forms an effective tran- inform responsible political practice 
Religion (1967) makes clear, his con- S | t - Qn f rom p ro to-sociological to than many more overtly “practical" i 
ccpUons of the discipline^ sociology properly soclo-theoretical essays. It works. . 

and the topic religion are both opens w ; t h a concise and well refer- Life-World and Social Realities is, 
analytically precise enough and sum- enced summary of the anthropologic- now more than ever It might have 
dently wide to make his studies of a j flS5um ptions derived from these been before, an important addition 


true to the intellectual rigours ol an 
open-minded and self-aware, reflex- 
ive, social science Thomas Luck- 


of mvestigaaon. f social mobility and personal identity . 

The publication of a collection of and tbe p i ace w hj c h religion occupies David J. Levy 
his essays, nine in all, Is an event of ^ modern as opposed to traditional 

mnnnaran # imnnr'fflnrp. At A tlTTlft . . < «< r - s J r v ... 


conriderablc importance at a time /[ll sociologists make David /. Levy is lecturer in sociology 

when sociology, already under press- assilrT / pti0ns about human nature but at Middlesex Polytechnic. 
ure m an ideological^ hostile and * - 

economically constricting environ- 
ment, is casting around for a state- - worki t h e nature of their jobs) im 

ment of its theoretical foundations I nose considerable constraints oi 


Job 

sharing 


nent, is casting around for a state- - work t h e nature of their jobs) im-l 

nent of lts theoretical foundations po^ considerable constraints on 

which will justify its claims to be a J Vr Hf their wives, whether it is the fre-| 

legitimate science of man and not, as quent absences of the long-distance 

its critics suggest it must inevitably lorry driver, the miner who demands 

I*, an ideologically corrupted mar- M|n| HI}' "a haven for the tired man", or the 

aalade of acerbic jargon, boiled-up P academic who wants peace and quiet 

by an assortment of amateur philo- . . f . , , in the home so that he can finish 

sophers and professional .snoopers. Married to the jont wiv »m, e book". Wives are thus "hedged 

I make these general remarks be- Incorporation in mens wore | n »* by their husbnnds’ work, their 

cause it seems to me that the theore-. by Janet Finch freedom of action limited and their 

Heal streams which flow into the cur- Allen & Unwin, £10.00 diolces constrained, 

rent of Luckmann's thought are just ISBN 0 04 301149 7 Second, wives: are Inevitably 

those which are most likely to sustain , . “drawn in" to their husbands’ work. 

the sociological enterprise through The argument of this book is tnat most basic level they act as 

the practically difficult but theoreti- when a woman marries she takes not 1(J domest | c workers who free 

rally challenging times which He lust a husband, but their husbands for work outside the 

aheadi They are, incidentally, also job ap well - she nJiS°2m p home and in many occupations pro- 

‘ ner's ated into his career. I .recently came " id e a ii sorts of tiack-up and assist- 


be, an ideologically corrupted mar- V VI I ■ I ■ >© 

malade of acerbic jargon, boiled-up 

by an assortment of amateur philo- 1 . . „, v „r 

sophers and professional .snoopers. Married to the Jobt v 
I. make these general remarks be- Incorporation in men s wore 
cause it seems to me that the theore-. by Janet Finch 
Heal streams which flow intp the cur- Allen & Unwin, £10.00 
rent of Luckmann's thought are just ISBN 0 04 301149 7 

those which are most likely to sustain ; . *T — ; 

the sociological enterprise through The argument of this dooi 
. the practically difficult but theoreti- when a woman marries she 
rally challenging times which lie just a husband, but marries 
ahead. They are, Incidentally, also job as well - she beromes 
the sources for Berger and Kellner’s ated Into his career, f recei 
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New Books on 
SOCIOLOGY 
from Allen & Unwin 


Married to the 
Job: Wives’ 
Incorporation in 
Men’s Work 


Female and Male 
in West Africa 

Edited by Chrlattne Qppong 


April 19S3 
004301 lbBfi 
004 8011594 


Janet Pinch 
February 1983 
004 30M497 


Hardback ClB.fiO 
Paperback £6-95 


Hardback £10.00 


Documents of 
Life: An 
Introduction to 
the Problems 
and Literature of 
a Humanistic 
Method 

Ken Plummer - 
April 1B83 

004 3210295 Hardback £12.95 

004 3210305 Paperback £5.95 

Con temporary Social Research: No. 7 

Leisure 

Indentities and 
Interactions 

John R. Kelly 
Jane 1983 

0043011600 Hardback £12.95 

Leisure and Recreation Stud it*: No. f- 


Aesthetics and 
the Sociology of 
Art 

Janet Wolrt 

January 1983 

0043011527 „ Hardback £10.95 

0043011535 Paperback £4.95 

Cantrwmiet in Sociology St rt*»: No. 14 

Max Weber on 
Capitalism, 
Bureaucracy 
and Religion 

A Selection of Texts 
April 1983 

Edited and (apart newly translated 
by Stanislav Andreakl 
0043011470 Hardback £1096 

00430 U4B9 Paperback £4.96 


forthcoming 

Capital, Labour The Family and 

and the Middle Industrial 

Classes Society 


C-C-Harria 

Studies in Sociokwy. No. IS 



Nicholas Abercrombie and J ohn 
Urry 

Canlrouersie* in Sociology Series: No. Ifi 

Georg® All*"* Unwin (Publlalien) 

PO Bon 18, Park Lena ! 

Hemal Hpmpetead, H*rl«HP2<TP 


TALC0TT PARSONS 

Qn Institutions and; Social Evolution 

' SELECTED WRITINGS 
Bdittd and introduced by Lean H. Mqihav 

Takott Parsons is regarded by admirers and critics alike as a major creator 
of the sociological thought of our timej despite the universal recognition 
' of his influence, however, his thought is not well understood. TTus 
volume presents twenty of Parson’s essays, which touch on each, of the 
major aspects of his work. Mayhew discusses the basic tool* of Parsonlan 
■ snalvsis and Interprets the lamer ihcmea of his work, providing ■ mote or 
less chronological account of lhe development of Parsons thourtu, his 
presuppositions, and his position on the Ideological spectrum of social 
ihouidu. . . . 

February 1983, £24.00 

FREDERIC LE PLAY 

On Family, Work and Social Change 

Edited, tramlaud and introduced by Catherine Badard Siher 
Le Play was the fust social scientist to uoderwke ri ^4 
‘■mo^rtuphio’' type, io collect his own date sMctikally to - tret 
hyMtSres, and w undertake systematic, comparolive i q^nadonal 
■ 'rSwehTHe wa* an?ongthe Qtst to:stody the sociology 6f the famUy.This 

• , Dtctmber 1982, £24.00 CHICAGO 

; [ The VnitxTZty tf pfo*! 0 Fwn, /26 'giKfe'ng toi Palace Road, Lwpton SWIW. 9SD 
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1 ; London Book Fair ■" 
^ . Psychology (I) ' 

;15 Engineering /' 

: 22 Philosophy ; :■ ■ 
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Part-time degrees 

.• Unl¥ 5 ,slly 01 Le,ce *l« fs launching 18 • 
part-lime decree courses ihfr October. The de- 
a" 61 J " setern* and sod a I sclenco arc far 

. VV” 6 ™"“ ra and «n be token over tour 
to eight years. Entry Is restricted to mature 
Sudanis and most courses will be open to 
candidates without A levels. ^ 

Last instalment 


fc” awarded fS78^0- 
■>7 the WoUhm Foundaltoo to build in new 
Dio "centre. Th. grain b the final part “r die 
npMri sought far Uie centre, which irlll he 
™h fiamla from the Science and Ea- 
IU Be ring Resemh Coundl and has attracted 

2SP2faEL*lEJ n lttdaUrM 
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Counting chair 

Mr John Baffle, a pant 
accountant's firm of Thon 
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Appointnunis 


universities 

Lancaster 

Senior Icciurnhlp; l) r 11 T. Otlev 
und finance); hr P. (|. Avr« rffil 
fences). Mr j P„ K ,ng (cnSftS 
Mr l,,n 8 ua 8 c emllllenwrt 
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Mr John Baffle, a partner In the chartered 
accouriani s fam of Thornton McLlmoek. has 
neon appointed to the Johnstone Smith chair of 
accountancy at Glasgow University. The five 
year son fa a part time one, and Mr Bofllie will 
remain an active partner In his firm. 

SNP victory 

]5L <hd !5If n rf “* s »frWi National Parly, Mr 
2"*" 1 ^™ wn ' , ftIP tor Dundee East has been 
*£* d ." ct " of Dumfeo University with 680 
™ MrHl rival; Mr Sid WcigbeO, for- 
JKS2 "?» ^ ^ CJnfom of 

_«*“• Mr Robert 


9 1 




ivS W"'- ?. chlwl of «“«■ 

(VsroJ E-cddygol Cymru) 
BS?* I,r njlW K. Whliuka (m 

General 

** S J ,re "” n - 81 present BBC dent 

va»r l . Y ’ , l°n bcci ! a PP° inl « d head of the® 
'Educational Broadcasting Services red Bin 

M.wh2£ff lMy - A c frrmcfly ketnu | 

biochemistry nt Warwick University. 


Forthcoming Kvcuts 


Robertson, artbNc director of Dundee Rro M “ et Slr 5 c <- WC1. Among speaken oa 

hd 2(2 votes, and Mr Colin WrtbmfLrflri uy ® dwart * Wadsworth’s Buxton VtiloBe fl922)r nap* < I, A_A_^ * ■. ■ " PJlH™ a " d r “ ,ure of jury trial will be Prole 

^ «* Wy^rd G. n „ ? . " Wl (W32)i port of the Arts Council's cumnt exhibition of British landscape art at 

^ * Ruwoll Square, London WC1B SDQ. 


Grants 


Wales 

asspissa, 0 - ^ * 

5&W1S& ft sa s 

S3""«js nl r™ -“a 

‘SS/ThS 

fafa taaHh^SS on Inveillga- 

S&ttJjHLJ* Mid nature ol S-hydrasyliyp. 

In fraporaci to reSSo 

.Sji-Jiar A.*fc a m 

sS°sSnS r J;i2^Pr ,8 --2 7 £! 0 from ,h c 


S ReKarch Council for research on the effects of 
iM on the iboolapex of Silene eoeli-insa L ■ 
r D. Edwards. £25?9G5 from "he Nat™ Enl 
yirotlnwni Research Councfl for a profM on 
Lower Devonbn plant assemblages in South 
r ,tral, e ra P hlc andevolutfanary- 

1 

nuercopwiic a Hack upon coordinated carbon 

g {«? j- TpEfesSS-M 

■*! anergy atudlea- 

-f aeJ* .vii'Bi. KiwSm aSS* 
‘poSL nSSWiSi Sa “f * . 

fitted --a : 

aafcs.siis.-5SS 

UTnerel -«MHw Dr A. K- lreae.flW.oao 


SToftlddS^!! Indigo- 

MjsastTre? w 

wa:isST^^ 

5SS “ihST* ,he ““““ 01 “«»*- 

T«», £13,900 torn 


- U1 aiuimnn. W1UI 

SSS HTSMftWrJS 


their sfady .on the medical, educatfanal and 

91 ■ pta ' “■ S £S 

to ™’ 500 taSeSESE 

Asstj^issr^ s,mfo * ,m °» 

gggpss-ss 

unRy liB. lpf0fn,atln " Sen** 


University College, Swansea 

Sn SSrtJ" 4 * ,ec * ra °le wtfneering/chemlalry: 
£20^2 bom the Science and Engincerinn Re- 

■ f ?/ far f arw orko?.ho faSr£; 

Uon and application of semiconductor gas sen-- 
sore, under the direction of Dr J. Watson fa 
rollaboratfan with Dr K. Gallagher. W 

Sht* 1 !?! 1 Dr Wl Ben H- “^0°° to" “w 

con f lnaB , reswreh on the factors 
reactions; Mr A. 
™^£u,SM from the 5ERC for the study of 

and/or m- 

S OS.«M from British Nuclear 

iyt*. Ltd i for ®n investi gallon of the reactions 
of hydrazine aid hydrasylamlne fa add. 

■ mnfenr i T°o w ° r p - *■ *»««, 

Nalural Environment Re- 
J5jC *! 2 H 2? Iot jnveatigoilon falo the 

effects of nitrogen deprivation on uptake of 
^frogp g^compqUDd 1 by marine micro algae; 

tfaatldh °f glrcoproleins produced by vertidl- 
S wSa if phj ' ,0fl,,!ldn in lu «™ (Medi- 
£1 f^% i™ 1 ? ^ Atomic Bnergy 

rtmtS iS""" l0 " 

BSMSfeBSasaB! 

&8AAS3BS'i&i»t 

oh parqnl care far children, fa hospfadr^ 


The second Educational Computing 0o 
en«, sponsored by Educational Comp 
Magazine, will be held at the City Unht 
Northampton Square, London ECl fan i 
SSL*?' t* 18 conference will form part o! 
OLC s London Festival of Computing, lam 
jKPntfM Ltd, 79 High Slrcel, TLffifn 
Walls. Kent TNI 1XZ. 


Recent puhliciitimis 


Advisory Centro for Bducatfan Ltd 
lust published lhe third and extended edit) 
Where to Look Things Up, a reference cui 
j ed jy a, f°n service. As well as lining » 
and addresses of educational orgmizalloa 
guide offers useful definitions of i wide : 


oi cauttiiioflpi orereiMUM 

guide offers useful dcfinllions ora wide 
of educatfanal ooncepls front "Accooillsl 
to Zoning', The guide is available at 
(post free) from ACE, 18 Victoria Park & 
London B2 9PB. 


The fourth In a University of Birmingham 
of social and nd tpi nisi rat ive studies In edit 
not just been published. David WBUeis 1 
W"*W Training Needs In FUrihtr and 
hflucarfon Is an extended report of a ret 

nmlaiti M tL« til . taiJt.fjj tl. U 


Ppen University programmes Saturday Ma rch 11 m March „ 
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Planned am Ireland e first technological unlversifr. the NIHE. 
Limerick hsa already gained wWeaprMd recognUfan farlw 
contribution to thB country*# Indueriflld^efaproent. 
Coneuuctlon la now underway on a new 1 7.0°0m* complax. 
which will double the range of laboratories and ■pacieHai 
business Facilities. There are Immediate vacancies lor. . 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURElVLECTUREIVASSIOTAfiT LECTURER 

Applicants ehould have poet graduate imhrJi and/oi ^eound 
inauitrial experience In one of the areas ofaum "ggb 
vibration analysis, hast transfer, computer aided manufacture 
aroampuier aided design > ■ 

Although previous lecturing 

will be placed on the oandWetee 10 

demonstrate an analytical approach to hla/her speciality. 

SJTKSS 6 ?: IBEI4,B)8 - IRE] 9,1 78 p.a. 

LecSrarT. . . . . IR£1 2A68 ■ IR£1 7JM8 P-«- 

Anlstant'Lenturer IRE 9,761 * IHE1 1.938 pa. 

AppUcitlDn materiat «« •^f***. f 1 ^! 1 
Dw National Umerlck, 

Ireland to be eompl^ad andrekmatf t*y 
v Friday, April 8, 19B3. 


Unlveratty EhfrJ!i| , 2!^^l^ ^ 1 

General CerWlMta of Education Mtnnon _ 

' TH CouncH Inylfaa api*»Bona for the following W'ljjjjj 1 

Moderator from August 1983 

HISTORY 

ooltege or University level. Examining experience essentia]. 

For BppDcation lorma end tuHhar Jo JhjJgJfS 


umverslty . Entrance and scnooi ^ 

London. 66-72 Gower Street. London WC1E 6E6. 
enclose a self addressed kxriBMp envetope. Con 
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i ted apptoalkm 


THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG’S 
Faculty ol Medicine Invites applications for 

LECTURESHIP In BIOCHEMISTRY 

Applicants should have a PhD in BtochwnisUy or a medical 
qualification. Experience in Nucleic Acid, Genetic Engineering or 
Immunology will be a definite asset. 

DATE OF ASSUMPTION OF DUTY: August 1983 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

ANNUAL SALARY: HK81 29.840-1 47,360 by 2 Increments BAR 
uwtiKft I9n-21 7.380 bv 7 Increments. (Exchange rate 



education allowance for children and housing allowance 


appolr^^orTovarseas terms, passage benefits for themselves 
and their dependents as well. 

addresses of 3 pareons to whom rafarencas may be made, and 
sent together with capias ot certiflcatea/d^^a^iesilri^nl^s 
and recent pubficatlona (quoting Ret. WXOBmh to me 
ParKnnnel Section. The Chinese University ot Hong Kong, 
. Shattn.N.T., Hong Kong not later than March 3J, 1883. Please 
mark ■RecruHmenr on cover. • 
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application form to lha Staffing 
Officer, UWlST, pO Box 88, 
Cardiff CF1 3XA, , . 

Closing dale: -15 April 1983. 
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Universities continued 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

Department of Civil 
Engineering 

LECTURER IN 
CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

, Applications are Invited 

a for the above position In 
e Deportment of Civil 
igineering. Applicants 
■nould possess a good de- 
cree la civil engineering 
with some .practical ax - 
parlance. Higher degree 
would be an ad vantage . 
Candidates with primary 
Interests in soil mechanics 
and/or oeotechnlcel an- 
jjineerlne will be pre- 

SalarV! K IS. Ido 
VISA*/ annum (Kl ■ 
Slfl. 0.93621. (Appointment 
lBV “l , WJI! dap and upon 
qualifications and cxparl- 


Initlal contract Is tar 3 
years. Other benefits in- 
clude a gratuity of 3 4 96 
ta *fi a “* *,*,• appolmment 

t end repatriation fare a. 

save fares for alaff mem- 
•r .and family artar 18 
months of sarvics. set- 
il In a -In and settling-out 
allowances, six weeks paid 
leave per yoar. education 


University College 
Dublin 

Temporary Anointments In 

(A) MORAL AND 
POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY, AND 
IN 

(B) GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

. Applications are Invited 
for a total of up to three 

ilWSTSVf aca'd/oHc 


* V : Id! •.•-A-V/.-'' v; 
>■ $ : - ; 


• X 

•*$ . •' 


leave par yoar. education 
'•roe and ssslstance to- 
wards school fass. free 
Protection 
Plan end medical benefit 
schemes are available. 

Itv&^pVes, wifff'ffi&B! 

lum vitae together with 
nemos and addrasaea 
of thi-oo rsf areas should 
_**“ o-ml dl bv: The Rag- 
r,®® 11 *. WOW Guinea 
Technology. 
f-O. Box 783. Lag, Papua 

1883 Qu, "« l “i by 3b April 

Applicants resident In 

ShA..iH J Kingdom 

should also send one copy 
to Association of Coni- 
J^pwealth U nlvaraltl as 

tjAppf ■ ! , 34 Gordon 

London WC1H 
V' “l" . whom, further 

m „-r 


University of 
Strathclyde 

. /TEMPO RARY 
L £?I.URE8HIP IN 
MATHEMATICS 

g- JiM* Pro la re nc s**w71 1 

rassnrett t0 ll iS? llBB,,U With 
eh .. Interests tn 
mathematical aoollad 

"nqJyalB, but other spo- 
cislU,. W1M he ctSSS. 


Political Science. 

The successful csndi- 
fljjea will be appointed st 
the level of Assistant Lic- 
turer at s point on the 
•“I* In accordance with 
quellfl cations- 

«ii?4 a i r ^. 8cB, " i 

. .Prior to application. de- 
tails of duplication pro- 
be obtained 
from the Secretary and 
Bursar, University Col- 
*«4"* .Half laid. Dublin 4. 

nsvfyv > :«t. 43f. nqu,r,eB ' 

The closing data for re- 

-PI”*® note that the 
College will be closed 

i r 2'Vi SIV f*“ r en to 10th 
April Inclufiivo. Hi 

The University of Aston 
in Birmingham 

Computer Centre 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

r * PP Wfjtlons are Invited 
•or s lectureship to com- 
mence as soon ss pos.ible. 
Appointment will be fof 
VSSSnhtt™,™' 1 *"*- with 

Possibility of renewal or 
«nHn ( !!l!! nt transfer to a 

2JH , i n ?l n P appoint menl. Tha 

.“ upl[CBnl will bn 
required to undortakfl rmm 
fSS 1 ^ und to contribute to 

‘2" Cffttre'S^ taechlne pTog. 
pervuloli" 9 “ d "" **™»« au- 

Candldatea should have a 
ly in 


Jems.' i 

tormotlao rotrlsvsl, <cV~sa'ft- 

S5^K*“r«“-’:gs3 

£13,303 par annum. 


University of 
Essex 
CHAIR IN 
TELECOMMUNI- 
CATION AND 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

Applications are invited 
for a Chair In Telecom- 
munlentlon and Informa- 
tion Systems In the De- 
partment of Electrical En- 
gineering Science. for 
appointment from 1 Octo- 
ber 1983. or as soon ss 
possible thereafter. 

The successful candi- 
date. who should have a 
proven rsaearch record, 
will direct research and 
teaching In Telecom* 

G unicatlons, with partlcu- 
r emphasis on computer 
sjM^s^eammunlcstlon an- 

m/SSa% ob t aPn ed* C f ro m 

fiMR M ^nisua& c/ s( 


University College of 
North Wales 
Bangor 

APPOINTMENT OF 
PRINCIPAL 

The office of Principal 
of tha University College 
will become vacant Tn 
October 1B84 upon tha ra- 

J lremant of Sir Charles 
(vans. 


. The Council of the Col- 
lage has established a 
Selection Committee to 
consider the appointment 
or s auccesaor. The Com- 
mittee invites those 
wishing to be considered 
to submit an application to 
tha Registrar, University 


M imas and addresses of 
fse referaesi. should be 
submitted by 5 April 83. 
Information about tha Da* 
Diriment may be obtained 
from the Chairman. Dr. 

fcafo, aWYe,. 


College of North Wales, 
Bangor. Gwynedd. LLS7 
Buff from whom further 
particulars csn ba 
obtained . 

Tha closing date for the 

S^"h ,P ip?.?. a Pfi i 3" ,l0n “ ,B 

The Selection Committee 
will not necessarily con- 
rins Its consideration to 
those who apply in re- 
sponse to this advertise- 
ment. HI 


• I ; ■ 

■ ; 

•• . ■ • - v • ■■ 

i ;V. 

1 .*»' . *i • 

? Mill;' 

■ . ?j ; : 


piscina 
sllf Icqt Ions, 
rlenae. USS- 


benefit. 



j»MfSJ! C “ncludln8 m ‘Vufn' 

““^roulum. vitae and the • 
; rhJ25*_.AIi d addressee of 

Slchm^nd Street. Ofastfow 

•sysMaPi -ris 


University of 
Sheffield 

DB^artmditt of Bo cl ol optical 

5 LECTURESHIP IN 
SQCIAL WOBlT 


^Hunting Ref 343/ 

|fr«lnffiiSr , %Sr A SS.i n 
of^Sf^ffoVS ife BSS* 

1 • HI- 

Ualveraitv of 
.Cambridge 

, Board^fe^tra. Murnl 

i sai' 

■KS'i jut* 1 * 

"Xaf: 

Ana ° ol»r dn ( fl. l,r " • 

Vi 

JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
. SECRETARY 


The University of 
Leeds 

'Department of 
Archaeology 

TEACHING 

ASSISTANT 

ADpligntlpns are Invited 
oat or 
„ . .-In the 

department avail- 
Immsdlstslif for a 
■“ terminating 

Ha. 

'"'jSfiS w&'vrx'tti 

f.‘ 'ilr qu.TME.il™T 0 . 1 JI 

" ,h °" “" v **~s 

USdMKS 
p-aJ.",. kt »oV.„:ss :a 

}»*■> ""4 wha h-ye know* 

* ®dge of tha theoretical 
framework In Archaeology 

5nce Pr c “ l work ■ww 

_ Application forma and 
*Sgfer particulars may be 
ohtsln»J_ from _|hs Heal- 

SansssaHSi 


McMaster 
: ir University ' 
Hamilton, Ontario 

Dnpurtment ol Oeopraphy 
Applications nre Invited 
fwo -v e u °r n 1 po l ' l. 11 “ l 1 V- 1 1 m i ted 

vStejn. VSKSf- vvM n h 


The University of 
Leeds 

School of English 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invited 

Es^wtaaOngai: 

*• " l M Jd n iav“.Y "“las, 

Itarstura are needed. An 
i * n c Q(nmonwi 

Literature could ba an 

pos ti 1 . < Kl f f °no -°S/ 3 2*. ft? 

° r ®nglleh Lon* 
g | WLeaffi a . n r d . 

EJg; i-tt a a p r ao c‘s!,.ir t B; a “ 

««5r 3/93J, adV * n * aD *' 


vnlopmant tonethar 1 • with 

.'.'-"'■re®,' ■afe&SS 

tonrabAy at thiT undSF: 
wollld be an 
nrufq.' 8 , ry “‘■‘cording to 

! lum l «jltS*p^jl' I & ,a i | ' "i^rieh- 

' “ nd the names , of 

!»■ 


' Wpbbari!" 




■cL-p'fd tinea 


, « lll'en C u?i ai™ 


«U3SSSSp-ir 


rfWSafc 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Office Qf a ««» p Raglstrnr and 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Appllntlonk are invited 
,r P£. recent- graduates 
arsap B ii° -°, m 1 ba rk upon a 

uguat 1883 n 

WR^Jhi 

UP to -Eottt a# 

low ckndldatqs' 

srtloulnrs . 

s ^;fS ns- 

. to- whom- applies 
L4. IncludSno the Kami. 


■ years but 

"«~' pr ?js|lida 


' Sf*°o* r 1 913 er a data to 
be srranabd. Initial salary 




fr^e University of 

• - Leeds 

’ "•P.orlment of.Soclqio'oy 
.JijP PjltW Ioo'l ora . IpVltad 

■ I 00 ' ■ Ibnustry- 


Osin 






'• dattuT 

I lent at 

and .Seer ate 


range C 8.3 73 to 



^.■sai.f.vsfigKS 



1 University of 
... i> Leicester .* in' 

■vsss^: 


ga‘ 

bo for i 

‘W 

lurhiid 


'tdRL 

e*r. win 

rromjj. 


' - Purihur -particular* about 
•lit" project sre nyallablo 

curriculum vltite and «5»<*' 
'sms* ,of two 

-hblljd i b« I senf to 

. VL P/ JPoM 

CO 


t r K? R %' e ttVSm. r ?, r ti5* frorS • 

■ University of . L 
Nottingham c ^ 

. . ; • beparlmenlgfaoolBi M, J. 
Administration and Social i 

Wqrit •[.: • 

piffle® 1 - 

WORK STUDIES 

mont.ipfey aomb-peift ln ■ 

i ’ 

Mon i And • aacoungH i --tht 1 * 


Ana 1 l««tln> ■ > t. ** ^ - 1 * 1 1 • ~ ' • 1 ' 


o/ >0 i1,‘r e2 B, &% n *» the P ^am?a 

■MKfflBtM. 


.University of , 

■ Nottingham 

Ds^artfijent afQsogTaphy 1 

CHAIR OF . 

gSSKv 



Xp Ar 1 * ’ at * ILili* •» 11 

Agpfeqio'n^ 

, Iv ,. • ■ 

-Kl- .V f -V S' , • ’ * I. 


Polytechnics 


DO YOU HAVE 
WHAT IT TAKES! 

— To teach the future 
Computer Professionals 

Sunderland Polytechnic has established ilsell al Ihe forefrcnlof 
Information technology, in particular in Ihe field of dale 
processing educallon where II otfere vocntionaily-orlenled 
courses at degree and sub-degree level. 

Aa a result of a large financial injection of governmenl money 
no the Polytechnic, in order that it should expand Its courses in 
Information technology, a number ol lecturer posts are now 
available. 

The Polytechnic Ib therefore, interested In recruiting graduates 
with Industrial, research or academic experience In computing 
particularly data processing, to posts at Lecturer. Senior 
Lecturer and Principal Lecturer levels. 

Salary ranges from £6,855— £16,018 

Application form and further details are available from the: 

Personnel Officer 
Sunderland Polytechnic 
Langham Towers, 

Ryhope Road, Sunderland. 

Tel: (0783) 76231. 

Closing date: 31 st March, 1 983. 


Manchester Polytechnic 

Faculty of Art and Design 

Appointment of 
Dean of Faculty 

Salary £22 f 227 

Applications are Invited for Ihe post of Dean of Faculty of Art 
.and Design which will become vaoenton 1 September 1883. 
Applicants should have qualifications and substantial 
experience In the Art and Design area so as to provide 
leadership to a Faculty ourrenlly consisting of seven 

2PJ rt l ne v^ , , 1 Sf ,a " *"* approximately the full-time • 
equivalent of 1 ,250 students. 

^A«.feo?l? rt,0U J ar * •PpHoatlon form (returnable by 
nd * *®N' aiWr ®*sed envelope marked . f 
: t£SSJ£S!P 8e i r * ,ar V’ Manchester Polytechnic, 'All 
saints Build ing, Qroavenor Square, Manchester Ml 5 6BH. 

G| 

A SCOTTISH CEliTRAL INSTITUTION 

. APPlfcatlbns are Invited for the poet ol 

Vice-Principal 

lB^?n r°rS !!?*!! cou i rtas at Degree (CNAA) and Diploma 

Dramaj Home ^ 


Cloalnfi dM. tor applleeion, 29th Muoh. 


... » '. v 


''I 


■- ■-•‘■II 
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Polytechnics continued 


THE POLYTECHNIC, HUDDERSFIELD 
DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER STUDIES 
AND MATHEMATICS 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

GRADE VI (Rfif: ACA/470) 

Salary £15, 867-£l 7,490 

Hie Dcparuncnl of Computer Studies and Muthciualics Is responsible for 
a BA/BA(Hons) Degree Course in Computing In business, a BEOTEC 
(HND) couisc in Cnmpuler Studies und tor providing service leaching In 
computing, mathemalks and slniistlcs for various courses In the 
Polytechnic. 

Cuulklaies for ihe post of Head of the Department should possess 
managerial and course leadership experience. A sound knowledge of 
systems analysis, program languages and methodologies, and operating 
systems concents is essential. They should also be able to demonstrate a 
sound understanding of the current dcvclopmnnt of computing and 
related technology. 

It Ig desirable that the candidates should have a background of successful 
research, preferably ongoing. In the application of computers to business 
and be aula to Initiate and develop research within the Polytechnic. The 
successful applicant will be expected to develop postgraduate courses in 
computer studies. 

Partner details and application forms may be obtained from the Personnel 
ORke, The Polytechnic, Quecnsgate, Huddersfield, West Yorkshire HDI 
3DU. Tel: 0484 22288, Ext. 2224 and should be returned to that office not 
later than Friday, 25 March 1983. 


. The Hatfield 
Polytechnic 

School of Bualneaa and Social 
Sciences 

RESEARCH 
FELLOW IN LOCAL 
ECONOMY STUDIES 

Appllcatlane ere Invited 
for a Research Fellowship 
to continue and extend re- 

I earch belno carried out 
nto aspects or labour 
market trends end unem 
ployraent in Hertfordshire 

. The appointment will be 
for two yeare In the Tlrat 
instance, starting on or ae 
sooij^ a^ji'Ossible after 18 

Salary: £7, 101-£8,34S. 

The applicant should 

{ losaasa a research dagrao 
n labour eoonomtea (or 
' other relevant area} o 
have completed studios fo 
auch a degr ae, or be ablu 
‘ to demonstrate equivalent 
eaeareh experience. Abll- 
:q handle statistloa 


Prallmtnnry 
"toy ba made 

88481 ext 813. 


t°o n % r i?5 

Hertford 


Application forms ahtl- 
- further details from .the 
■ Staffing Officer, The Hat* 

; . field Polytechnic, PO Dox 
109, Hatfield, .Herte, 

* A|* 1 0 9AB, (Hatfiald 

68100, ext SOB). ’ 

’ ■.Cloilns date for con»- 

i.mr catloam ' ia 

•• Quote I'efereijjo 


Preston Polytechnic 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT8HIP IN 
HISTORY 

Applications are Invited 
from oood honours gradu- 
0108* for a Research Aeala- 
tentahlp In Hlatory 
attached to a project en- 
titled "Patterne of Roll- 
'oua Bigotry In Britain 
naa 1700." 

Salary scale 
£3.805— £8,318 p.a. 

Further detail! end ap- 
plication forma, _ quoting 
reference A A/7 6, from the 
Personnel Officer, Preston 
Polytechnic. Preston PR I 
3TQ. Closing date 85th 
March 1983. 

Preston Polytechnic IB 
an equal opportunities em- 
ployer. Ho 


Business Services 


PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING SERVICE 

Orfured liy fillly quul- 
iriDd typist. Wllllnti to 
undertake any typLrta 
unalgnmi'iit exrnpt piithurs 
manuscripts. Toji Mid Ulna - 
borough 391438, 

Tliura 1 2 t 2 ■ 


Tliura 12 t9. 


Mlriulna- 

' . “ffS 3 



to take up post as soon as possible. 

. ; . . • ! : 1 

The present Dlreotbr, John Stoddart, has been 
appointed Principal of Sheffield City Polytechnic. , 
Huhiberside College fcurreritiy Group 10) Is a major 
reglohai and national Institution of Higher educa- 
tion with 3,000 full-time and sandwich students and 
4,000 part-time students. 1 


. i ne aoiisge oners a aiverse range uiwuiooo 

' academic programme Includes 23 degree and post- 
' --Graduate courses, with: a [further 10 degree pro- 
Grammes planned to start this, September, together 
yHtjh 'flf wide. range of diploma and professional 
-ebureea. .' V / . 

. THe-threp major sites of the college are In Hull j. but 
.■'the . development of a fourth major location in 
; [Qrimaby Is under way' ; !' 

,V ’ " ^cte{fMyb$obtrin&trom: 



0°<s HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE 
of Higher Education 



Colleges of Higher Education 


The Governing Council seeks to appoint a 


Buckinghamshire 

College of 
Higher 
Education 
Director: 

D. J. Everett, BA, FFTCom. 

Assistant 

Director (Resources) 

Salary £19,581 

Applications are invited for the above poBt which will become 
vacant from 1st September 1683 upon the retirement of Ihe 
current post-holder. The person appointed will have had 
substantial teaching and administrative experience at senior 
level In a major Higher Education Collage. 

Please enclose a stamped addressed envelope for application 
forma (to be relumed by 23rd March, 1983), and further details 
available from tha Director, Buckinghamshire College of Higher 
Education, Quean Alexandra Road, High Wycombe, Bucks 
HP11 2JZ. 

Buckinghamshire County Council 
Education Department 


W 

Doncaster Metropolitan 
Institute of Higher 
Education 

Department of Design I 

Lecturer I Fashion Design 

(Re- Advertisement 

Lecturer I to teach on DATEC Diploma Course in Fashion 
Design where a combination of creative flair and technical 
expertise are Important. Applicants should have a BA or 
equivalent in FHsnion and industrial experience In Design plus 
Pattern Culling or Fashion Illustration. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer 1 - £5,355-£9,267 

Starting salary will be dependent on quolliications and 

experience. 

Please send stamped addressed envelope for application form and 
further particulars to Staffing Section. Doncaster Metropolitan 
Institute of Higher education, Waterdale, Doncaster DNI 3EX. 
Closing date for applications ten days from date of publication. 
Previous applicants for the post need not re-apply. ■ ■ 




Mold Road. Wrexham, Clwyd. > 

SCHOOL Of* COMMERCE 

LECTURER GRADE I 

(2P0STS)-FULL-TIME 

(£6,355-49,267) . 

Suitably qualified person to teach one or more of the following 
subjects: Law, Accounts, Economics, Commercial Data 
Processing, World of Work, The work may Include ‘A’ Laval, 

BEC National and Secretarial couraea. 

Further detail* and application form avallablefrom: The 
Registrar, The North Eaat Wain hMMMMd Road, . ^ 
Wrexham. Telephone: Wrexham 366601 . Closing date : 26th 
Merph,19B3. ■ I-.. j,.-.-;* 


South Glamorgan Cdiinty Council •; 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

s : ; v pEpA^MWTOFEpUCATlON . 

LECTURER 2- EDUCATION 


RMHCgSaMBfe 1 


REMINDER 

. 00PY FOR CL^IHED ADS . . 




Essex Institute of Higher EducationBMBHBBM 

Re-Advertisement 

Deputy Director 

Required for 1st September 1983. 

Applications arc invited for the above post (Group 9) for which ihe 
salary is currently £20,295 per annum. 

Closing date: 31st March L9B37 

Application forms and further details available From the Institute 
Secretary, Chelmer-Esscx Institute of Higher Education, Victoria 
Road South, Chelmsford CM1 ILL. 

Telephone: (0245) 35449!. Ext. 221. 


Chester College of 
Higher Education 
LECTURER II IN 
COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

Applications ara Invltad 
far tha post of Laclurar In 
Computer Studies, to 
teach tha aubjact In 
courses for B.A.. B.Ed. 
and niploma In Computlnn 
Across tha curriculum. 
Candidates should ba 
graduates In Computer 
Science or a related dlacl- 
Pllna will, experience of 
microprocessor ayatemx 
and oi proarammlns In one 
or mare lanouanoa {Pascal. 
Asaamblarl. 


Salary: Lecturer II 

CE 6 . BBB-C 1 *0891 With poi- 
■Ibiilty of promotion to 
Senior Lecturer. 


Further details and ap- 
plication forma, may ba 
obtained from thaFrlticl- 
pal. Chaster Coflape. 
Cheynay Road. Chaster. 
CHI 4BJ. to whom op- 

E lications should bo ra- 
urned by Blst March. 
1995 . KB 


Colleges of 
Technology 


Strathclyde Regional 
Council 

Glasgow College of 
Technology 

Department of Education, 
QlnsBow CaUane of 
TachnoioDVi * Polytatljnlc 
Institution of H.E,. Invites 
applications for the fol- 
lowing post l Senior Lec- 
turer *A* in Mathamatles. 

Applications ' ara invltad 
from graduate piathoo-ioti; 
.clana with spSclal interest 
In the teaching and tha er 
11 cations . of mathomatl 
a business. The successful 
candidate will assist in ttto 
daveloprasnt' or- an. Hon 
ours deqres. aouraa In, thl 

C leld. Applicants should 
avs appropriate. Induat 
rial., and/or taaphlnp ea 
parlance. Research . In 
tarasts would bo an advan 
tags 


Research 
& Studentships 


THE TECHNICAL CHANGE 
CENTRE 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

A taamrch appointment Is balng mads 
loftnwridinfl 3yfl or prajeci under Uis 
drecUonolOr.E. Sdberraa.il la 
araiWnlngitalmpaddiheapplUsiton 
olnewteclifloioovonlnlamatlonaj 
cempMHMneea. Tds prajecl vriH focus 
m aemeHnumberolmantifactuiliifl 
Mualiy asdora m thsUnBsd Kington 
affected b/ or about ^ to be eltsctsd by 
ndcn>eledi«ilcsiedinalcsy. 

Applicant! ihauMberecafli nilXsor 
have sqirtvshnl Iraki ilry experience « i 
inliniriel scanpnMsor sngkMsn. They 
should havssntnftfwtlnrMSiiehinths 

study ol UieoompsUtivebshwlouro! 
hms with raipeclto technical inimwilafl 
end m Ihe rah ol oovammtnti lralusliy 
and todwotouypotcy. IbesppoWmenl 
wlltoa rorspartedol tQtnomtn.Salary 
wfllbe nailonffwi £8.800. 

ApfrilcaUm U« writing, logethsrwtihafuU 
C.V. andlhsnanesol hrarataiws 

( should ba sent ur. 

Tha Bscrsiuy 

The Teehnlcxl Change Centra 
114 Cromwell Road 
London SW7 4EB 


• University- of 
Durham 

Centre for Materials 
Sclanca ana Tachnologv 

/• Senior 

POSTDOCTORAL . 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

Applications'- ar* invited 
from good honour* gradu* 
atii' In Materials 


,B **- 4 atas In Materials Selene 

.• . . chemistry af ; Physics 

.jW/fraarl Sa. P Adt“y i B .A r .1 fev - ” 




Application Farms J’rpm 

tha Eitabllshenije 


JVr aiasgow . co 
Technology. Cn 

a wjes 

whom apptlci 
ba returned 

days of 

this ad 




■ ‘ no sho 
within 
appasranoe 


Fellowships- 


7ihe University of ‘ 
Sheffield,; 

v FELLOWSHIP 

Applications ere Invited 
front praduatee of. k a#y 
’ • uni varsity for the above „ 
tenable- lor two years in 
the r/ret instance end rs* 

I’ nawabiB, on-- en • annual • 

’ basis, with the . posslbnity' 


ported by a aul>sl3|ar-y ol . 
prominent intsrnetlanal 
company, on ceramic po 
tanoaratiiri poof 
f PTC > therm letpr*. ; 
rsduete experlenae In 


_e en- edvo 

.... successful* carte. 

? ate will • form, part of a 
oln univarslty/lndnstry 
sent investigating the fuiit 
damenial aclenca and 

nology of novol PTi 


Tha appointment, which - 
will be made as soon aa . 
possible, will hs for one 
year, although- .It Is ex* 
p acted that U tylil lest for 
a total of three years. Ini*, 


5 * X •' 

vk ■ 


year, aithough-.lt Is **• 
p acted that U \yllf 
a total of three years. Ini* 
tie I salary In tha range 
8fi.3TB~C7.Bas per annum 
i on Kangs I A. plus super- 


annuation* 


rarsiAa'iisj ? •vssiz 


pbfalna 


.i-:- I:-!- I 

- i 


; i BS^^ith 0 ?he a So..™V?i - • University of 

s r nd ViV.r 'y 0 e n -t sny^Dsj ; . Cambridge 

pert mint of the Faculty of. Department of EduCs 


year on 

. . according to 

, ^-...rioatrana ana at 
aria nee. Fartlquierg ,*n 

r»fer on ismbbSL 

uote*re': a HT^Cfi. . ffi' 

' 1 .-. ■ ’.- '■ 


fifnl iu'f» pUIiJ 


Department of Edu Cation 

, RESEARCH 
'ASSOCIATE 

r ■ 

-‘■jug fOlir ^dtiAFlirtanlal 

haal-b«R*d ' 


TfwTiit 'jiffit b" - pr 

S onslble. .With <n» 

s;„ti:r,%7 h riAy^s 

:h a - ra Or .partial pa ting 

flag Tp-Il^nns. A 

pg 


iki^Kfe 
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Research 
& Studentships, 
continued 


University of 
Liverpool 

9jUM. Health 
Alder Hey Children ’a 
Boapitai 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 



A“*SKiM Baiffh^SSS 

sat i a -s ast-b-M 


3555f* %*S ■J2° iua nom 
SSHt _ degree, win 

CTVa%.a.c™WKK 

wlm epldejalo- 

Jfpecte of Con- 

cmianaod. The successful 
applicant will ha inquired 

- sm , K:sis* , s? an'.ss 


tfthar CS.S30 or £8,900 
per annum. 1 

“l ‘ [pne . together 

gVBussr p. °L th ;s“ 
M.-nuTK wav/! 

LT‘ wi?" 4 7 ,roK p H' 

Partloulara may be 

885 """■ Q,iot * rmt - ^v/ 


Administration 


LONDON COLLEGE of dance and drama 


COURSE CO-ORDINATOR 

B.Ed (Hons) Dance Route 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

^alngdTe^X's.h'Apri" *m P “' Vacart for 181 S8p,embBr ’ 1983 ' 

sassa. 1 Lond ° n 0011898 * D8noe ^ io 


Examiners 




■ • v - ' i .. ' . ‘ 

1 • .• i •. 

' /!• .■■‘■..'i .ft,-- • • 
• • " • 

;• .. ■ 

• • • ■, i; .i V' 

mV-:: 




Council lor Education and Training 
In Youlfi and Community Work 

™ TW0 ASSISTANT 
PROFESSIONAL ADVISERS 

One full-time £6,855-£l 2,816 
One full-time or part-time 
£6, 855-El 1,022 (pro rite) 

&SS- vL c EdL )f" 0n and Tn,lnln a <n Youth and 

SBSSSSL 

,or a “ 

P^taaioha) 


■it. ... University of London 

^TSBrff® Collnc,, 

uenerai certificate of Education Examination 
^Cdundllnvllasappllcauonaldr Ida Mowing appointment: 

Chief Examiner from January 1 984 

Advanced Level 1 
Government and Political Studloa 
(Comparative Government) 

UnUhRMta l _ 


and should be und& ff with S' qualifications 
Se W fiS2l/S rm8 ih? fur ? ler deteil8 w dte to: 


Overseas 


Md community work effianS*MS 8d l8r 8ntf >" ulh 

•SSSSSSSggg ■* »10pmtailcnal 

;ss^«SteS5?Ss ; 

: iBSSSsn sr 


McGill University 
! Canada 


New Zealand 
Knox College 

# _***pHn*tions are invited 

■^tSSJrr'Unir ‘ yiS 

College, Dunedin: R 


S » Uivited 
appoint. 


iJIWi S "Vo] 


PROFESSOR of 

^ e V« ent 

?R A P STfe OP 

WlSOLOGY AND 
CO^UmCATION 
OF THE GOSPEL 




•hd Training 

Jton House, 


la^oondlttpnd *or 


•ssrxsis 


Overseas continued 


Vocational Tr crint^ T 
Council ^ 

HONGKONG 

-^uxtatlon nn. 

TTm CounrU. ostoMUml m 1902 cis a statutory 

object tvos ol duvolppino twhnjail 

n Hong Kong Uwllw upplk-nlloiH Iron. suilctata 

tallowing posls in Techniral Itelihihjs In Hong Kong * °® 

Senior Lecturers 

(£13,840 p.a’+25% gratuity) 

J*5 and Tbuitan - Management 

l ' jft** ** 1 P*»P andlbuilam - Catering 
reel 3: Design. 

see: S 

rattan V ° ara ' releVant P 061 ^- 

Lecturers (Graduate) 

(Up to £13,090 p.a ■ +25% gratuity) 

pS l: <md 1bUriJBn ' Maln,en anca and s«vk» 

Oj^Hocrttoni (a) a degree in lhe relevanl subject stream, or 
eSSSo^rM^S rsle, f anl Posl-daoree Indust rid/ teadvlog 

P^> 7 — 

^AppoWee. will be required to lecture up lo technician 

^SSSS!^ d6Velopm8 " 1 ond ° ,hBrdulle3 '^oks* 

130 on oonrracl tor 2 yean. Succestul . 
OTtoldories will be required to be In posl In Hong tong In AikM. 

00 “PPHoalton lonm, write loHor^Kong 
9 ^el- London W1X 3LH, quoting fie 

' Based on exchange rate HK3ia0Q=Sl . 00 (Subject to Quduattai) 


f UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

School of Ubrarianship 

Lecturer In Library and 
Information Science 

ln '"'wmotlM solenee (wWi 

SjSS el lMttfuffl tor Uhrorionflhlp and Information Stint* to 

SS^»“s ,te 

SSSnnJS^ 0 of nooriy one month'* salary to 1 

foes for dopetidanta of 1 

jSgssMf iiLmodlwl ol^and'^up^S^ufOTics S 

aswiMdandlhonomesond 

L whflnfimo Unlvoreity may contact, , 

i •tiS&esssasm :«“! 


Coliegesof Further Educatioii 


EDUCATION - SCARBOROUGH c 

lecturers/senior 

LECTURERS ■■ 

.oohWbute to the Rowing areas 

i • ; ■ F^S 5 L CULUM DEVELOPS 
: Mathematics and soience^ : 

NURSERY/INFANT EDUGATIQn: 1 ■ 

: ; PSYGHOLOGY/SOCIOLOQY; i ‘ ! ■ 

. READING AND LANGUAGE : ! -li 

. -o 1 : • TEACHING . SKILLS ■, ■■! • f • ‘ • : 


Miscellaneous 


:? ps*eQe 

■jCTwtrtw 

■ H.1 8 


^‘iSSr'^ ^PP!^ 1 ^ 8 vyedrteeday, aqtfi.i; 



no> InOUcrimlnaleoft 
m| graenda or mx, race or reirgion. . 



Ut «VlMlTrw MAUW1 • ■ 

i - v «cauolea; . : 

• j ’ CHANCELLOR college i: ' 

Of HltMqry ’ 

Lecturer/$enlor Lecturer/ 
Reader in History 


«iVi» • ■•’ • ’ ■ 1 ‘ ‘ ’’ ' ' * 
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Overseas continued 


Universiteit van Amsterdam 

The interfacility department Science Dynnmfcs of the University of Amsterdam 
invites applications for the post nf 

full professor (m/f) 

Tasks: 

• the execution of research and the supervision of the research of the 
department 

• graduate education 

• active participation in the administration of the department 

• maintaining contacts with other research groups in the field of science 
dynamics. 

ReguiVenienfs: 

Applicants should have a PhD and be of international standing in the social 
studies of science. They should also 

• have considerable experience of research on science, preferably in several 
areas 

• have experience of establishing university courses 

• possess the organizational and personal capacities necessary for super- 
vision or the research group 

• (if necessary) be prepared to acquaint him(her)self with the Dutch situation 
and learn the Dutch language within one year. 

Salary min. Dfl. 6,561.- max. Dfl. 9,283.- per month (Dutch Civil Servants 
Code). 

The research area of the professor to be appointed will be related to the 
research program of the department. This can be obtained on request, 
together with further details. 

Applications, quoting number 6407 and accompanied by a curriculum vitae, 
list of publications and the names of three referees can be sent - n#in 3 
weeks • to the Secretary of the Appointment committee drs. L.A. Leydesdorff, 
c/o vakgroep Wetenschapsdynamica, Nieuwe Achtergracht 166, 1018 WV 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands. Tfcl. 020-5223598. 

Women are particularly advised to apply. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of Classics 
PIETERMARITZBURG 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons 
regardless ol sex, religion, 
race, colour or national origin, 
for appointment to the post of 




The applicant should have a 
strong interest In Greek and'or 
Latin Literature. 

Applicants should Indicate 
whether they are willing to be 
considered for the non- 
permanent headship of the 
department. 

The salary will be In the range: 
R23.109-R30.25S par annum. 
The commencing salary notch 
will be dependant on the 
qualifications and/or experi- 
ence of the successful appli- 
cant. In addition, an annual 
service bonus of 93% of one 
month's salary Is payable, 
subject to Treasury regula- 
tions. 

Application forma, -further 
particulars of the poet and 
Information on pension, 
medical aid, group insur- 
ance, staff buraary, housing 
loan and eubaldy Bohemee. 
long leave conditions, and 
travelling expenaes an first 
appointment are obtainable 
from Mias Jenny Lloyd, 
South African Universities 
Office, Chichester House 
27B High Holborn, London 
WC1V 7HE, with whom ap- 
plications, on the pre- 
scribed form, muat be 
lodged not later than 11 th 
April, 1903, quoting refer- 
ence PMB 22/83. 



BRISBANE COLLEGE 
OF 

ADVANCED EDUCATION - 


HEAD 

COLLEGE RESOURCE CENTRE 

BCAE is a multicnmnus College or Advanced Edu- 
cation with campuses located in the Brisbane suburbs 
of, Kelvin Grove, Mount Gravatt, Kedron Park and 
Carsatdlne. Approximately 7,500 students, are enrolled 
In over 40 courses at associate diploma, diploma, 
bachelor's degree, post-graduate diploma and master's 
degree levels. Courses are offered in the broad fields of 
teacher education, business, creative and performing 
arts, early childhood studies and social and community 
.studies. 

The College is seeking to appoint a dynamic leader to 
die position of Head or its Resource Centre. 

The Resource Centre is responsible for the provision 
of library and audio-visual services throughout the 
College, with service centres on oachgompus. Current 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

STAFF VACANCIES: CHANCELLOR COLLEGE 
Department of Geography and Earth Sciences 

Lecturers in Physical and Social 
Geography (3 posts) 

1 . Applicants for the one post In Physical Geography should 
have a higher degree with teaching experience arm research 
Interests m pedology, blogepgraphy, and/or meteorology and 
climatology. Some Knowledge of remote sensing will oe en 
advantage. There are opportunities tor research. ' 

os ts In Social Geography should , 


advantage. There are opp 
2. Applicants tor the two 



have a higher degree with teaching experience and research 
Interests In elthor (1) economic, population, or agricultural 
geography (preferably with a postgraduate qualification In 
Education), or (2) history and philosophy of geographic 
thought, quantitative methods, spatial organisation andtor 
environmental studies, and resource management (preferably 
with the ability to teach an Integrated Introductory course In 
human geography). There are opportunities tor research. 

A competitive salary will be offered at a level commensurate 
with qualifications and experience. 

Parl-fumlBhed accommodation will be provided. Applications (4 
copies) with a detailed curriculum vitae containing full 
particulars of qualWoattons and experience, plus the names 
and addresses of three referees, should be sent to the 
University Registrar, University Office, P.O. Box 278, Zbmba, 
by 31 at March, 1983. 


KING 8AUD UNIVER8ITY 
(FORMERLY UNIVERSITY OF RIYADH) ,• 

Applications are Invited from:- . 

1. ),EFL/ESLLANOUAGE{NSTftMCTOflS.: 

Applicants should hold ttta of thd toBcprtfl;' w-!!*' if ; v ; 

# Master's degree In TEFL/TE8L. , 

# Master's degree In English, with no less than one.yeart 
experience at University leval. 

# Bachelor's degree and a diploma In ELT vdtri notess^- 

. years' experience In ELI. ■ 

2 . ).L ANGU AGE LAB TECHNICIANS 

Applicants should hold a pachetor^ degree and noteea 
than three years experience h the Audio-Visual field. 

Applications, giving full addresses and totepfjw*. ' 
numbers, accompanied by non-returnable photocopies 
of academic and specialised experience credentials 
shouldbesentto: 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

FACULTY OF MATHEMATICAL & COMPUTING SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF COMPUTING SCIENCES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

(Two positions) 

The New South Wales InBlIlute of Technology Is established to provide a 
wide range of courses for those entering or already employed in 
industry, commerce and government end to undertake research. The 
teaching end research activities of The Institute are carried on In seven 
Faculties with a total enrolment of some 8,700 etudente in more than 20 
major undergraduate courses. 

The School ot Computing Sciences otters a bachelor's degree In 
Computing Sciences, a postgraduate dEpkjmain Data Processing, and a 
Master’s Degree by Research and Thesis. In 1982 a Master's Degree in 
Information Science by Course Work wee introduced. 

Ths School Is equipped with a 3MB PRIME 780 Computer and several 
specialized laboratories lor graphics, micro-computers eta. II ie the mejor 
academic user ol the institute's Honeywett network based on duplexed 
Leval 68/80 systems supporting some 200 terminals. The School Is 
active in research and consulting lo industry. 

The School's current academic establishment Is 40, divided between (he 
Department of Computer Science and lhe Departajonl or Information 
Systems. 

Principal Lecturer 

Department of Computer Science (83/036) 

The Department of Computer Science carries out teaching and research 
in areas Including systems architecture, operating systems, languages 
and processors, performance evaluation, programming techniques, 
artificial Intelligence, computer graphics and theoretical computer 
science. 

This position requires a higher degree and a proven research record in 
one ol the above areas. Applicants should be able to motivate staff lo 
undertake research and lo lead by their own work. Additionally- they 
should ba able to establish working ralatlonahlpB with Industry. 

The successful applicant will bo appointed as Haad of the Department of 
Computer Sdenoe for an Initial period ol two years and. subject to the 
Institute's requirements, may ba appointed for a further period or . 
periods. 

Principal Lecturer 

Centre lor Graduate Studies (83/037) 

The School oilers graduate courses IDiploma and Masters) with current 
enrolments exceeding 100 students. It alee arranges end supervises 
industrial experience for Its undergraduate students end conducts short 
State ol thB Art courses In various aspects ol leading-edge technology 
The Institute seeks an individual capable ol oo-ordfoating and promoting 
these activities. Applicants should have a higher degree, experience 
administering courses at the graduate level, and a proven ability to 
establish working letationshlpa with industry. 

The successful applicant will be appointed as Director ot the Centre for 
Graduate Studies for an initial 'period of two yean and,' subject to the 
Institute's requirements, may be appointed lor a further period or 
periods. - i 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT: 

Fans and a contribution toward removal expenses are provided. tor 
Inter-state and oversea* appointees. A Housing Loan Sohsriie Is also 
available. With consent of Council, academic staff are pertnmed .io 
, undertake limited consulting work. 

• Baiv¥iA$3B,836p.a.>Uvef 3 ‘ : ' 

AS3B.I78 |pi: - Leval 2 . 

, ' A$3B, 868 p.a. - Level 1 __ 

1 Applies ttonb should Include full details of ecadeiplp arid professional . 
work. The names and addresses of three referees, from whom' 
confidential reports may ba obtained, should.be Included, Please quote- 
reference number in reply. ' 

The President pi lhe New South Wales Institute of Technology will tie In 
London from 31st March to Bth' Aprli; 1 B89 to answer any; queries, and 
oanbd contorted by phoning (01) 839 8681.. . 

Applications dose on UMh April. 1983. and should be forwarded to: 
The Direotov , '■ 

New South Wales Government Office 
86 The Strand 
LONDON WC2N BLZ, U.K. . 

Printed Information about conditions of employment and related 
matters la afoo a vail able from, the above addrrea.e. 


Universities continued , 




University of London 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies 

DIRECTOR 

Applications are Invjted (or the Directorship of the Institute of 
Common wealth Studies In succession to Professor Morris- 


yanoed study of 
postgraduate 
itic; staffs of. 
I In reaenrch on 
soolal sciences 



BOMftta indude free 
medkaWeriWpBfo, . 


accommodation and 
chidrenla educational J 
aflwrarxjeiRepaH. , 
annuel teavBoMWO 
days per year pk» yearly 

rouqolrlp tickets, . 


) . . . Director of C.ELT, ’ . : 
. cotiege ef Arts, ■. 

„ _ .. King SaudjUrilveroiln ■ 
P.O.Box245fc ' !■■ 

Et ' 1, Riyadh; ' 

saOdiarabja 

>• ■'.) ■; l »: ", 

■ .! ■' .'I 


It Is Intended to make an appointment at professorial level on a 
half-time basis. The salary and duration of appofntmejilwfll be 
tor najgoilajton. ; r .;,. . - • • 

^^pDmmfrt«sot fyWiagemenL tastllute of Commonweallh 
Studies, 27/28 Russell Square. London WG1 B 6DS by 31 
Marqh, 1683. ' ... ' . : . ' i ' v 


l^TION THE THES WHEN REPLYING TO ! ADVERTISEMENTS 


'i* i S./v • • vi 


•.» 5 















Dav One rated avoidance of time keeping. In 

,, v „„ . . _ ftw 11 ,s “jamkeret". elastic time. 

you can have as much Egyptian Mind you, even on the islands on the 
currency as you like but you can only west of Scotland, jamkeret is a bit 
E SyR , * an pounds into Cairo” heady at times. Here the idea trans- 
Whot will 1 do with the excess?" mutes into "the traffic". I suppose it 
You can have as much Egyptian must be given, the way one nets 
furomcyas you like but you ran only around as a driver in Cairo. To drive 
talre 20 Egyptian pounds into Cairo!'' one should follow these inductions- 
o^er customers place one hand on the bom, one foot 
exit left and light. on the accelerator, the other hand on 

— 1 1 have 20 E 8yphan the wheel, close to the lights switch. 

a ■ ■ . ■ 2 nd with a ra P td pulping of the left 

iiie academic mind is as sharp as tom, swerve and flash around all the 
B lance, the spirit indomitable, but other pilots, 
we are pragmatists at heart. I am off How does one put the candidate at 
for a cruise up the Nile, or so a ease? They ail look so well dressed 
colleague claims. Actually I am an It makes me almost casual in mv best 
external examiner in transit. Cairo is travelling suit. It reminds me of the j 
Hie target and I amhavmg a little candidate who turned up in a dinner 
trouble at Heathrow. One is never sure jacket and jeans and when asked 
h?L l °A r 2 VB ' - ,t,s . e,thera " visil lhe ? aid 11 was *° re flect the quality of 
*££*&”** to “r with J ,s thesis; a well-polished beginning 
traveller s cheques and a certainty of but more casual towards the end Tf 

ThSmnI r«nfc Cryone wiH know one we SQcialize for too long, then the 1 
Thomas Cook, or on an outmg as a poor candidate will think. “What’s 
Traveller with a $100 note in a left this chap up to?" Or if one adoDts 
shoe and £100 note in the right (the the Aberdeen swimmi™ 

wI n Sii Ta,C lS approach (jump and don’t Ihinf of 

f will arnve of midnight and I the consequences) then they mlitht 

feel! need a little backshish for the dry up. . ' mey migm 

l&xf and the porters who always 

E Jinl where I must carry my luggage. 

aving been put in my place by the U3V FOUT 
man from Barclays, I busy myself in T hn * -a ■ 

the departure lounirs mi#h J iw-m iu_ The president gets ud. 


This year marks the tenth 
anniversary of raising the school 
leaving age, or ROSLA as it became 
known. A foreign visitor to a girls' 
secondary school in the early 1970s 
desperately trying to follow the staff 
room conversation thought ROSLA 
must be the first name of the deputy 
head on secondment who would be 
back in 1973. Acronyms apart it is 
interesting, now that a decade has 
gone by, to look back at aspects of 
that reform and the debate surround- 
ing its introduction. 


It looks as 
if we’ll stick 
on 16 . . . 
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£ 1 C !“S*> but there is little evidena aT 

tlwy are much hichpr ik n « *5“ 



charged excess baggage? Well, one W 1 * 0 *]- 1 w ■ 1 hfld nnishet * the Om 
all. . . B u, one Ah. U seems a shame to leave so 

°n one's plate. Will we have 
lurkish coffee on the terrace? “Of 

Day Two .We are guests at an official lunch 

: Projects await me in the m J\ p £ v ? te , dub \. Al lhe next table, I 

52. ’ H® 1 is 8° ln B to be three niore ^J 0 ” 1 f ° ur different people, is a 
orals. Ten now, each lasting about ™ n ister with a group of visitors. As 
; “• .hour . , a fine way to spend J eavc we are warmly greeted 

^ and their DBTtv leave m to cSminue 


mgits introduction. 

The history of upper secondary 
education in this century has been a 
bistory of slow extendsion of the age 
range it covers. At the time of the 
1902 Education Act most children 
left school at II or 12 without any 
secondary education. In 1918 the 
Fisher Act raised the school leaving 
age to IS and abolished part-time 
attendance. Pupils who left school at 
14 were to attend day continuation 
schools providing part-time education 
for young workers from 14 to 18. 

The first happened; the second was 
forgotten. From the late 1920s there 
was pressure to raise the leaving age 

£ » fo 15. The 1944 Act did so, ttTi i 7 

gh it was not implemented until A CSSa -DlaCKStOlie 
| a / s0 proposed county col- 

w^g^wrkers ar Ali m rt^ltvMP ni^ T* less ? f a ,egaJ and “dministra- 
who We nn?\n ft, ii ;H*yf ar -°l d s live quagmire than part-time compul- 
oHrS # ™ U ' tin ? e education sory education for young workers In 
were to attend for a minimum of 330 short it was the easier wav our 

, awfi&ILSiS 

I abound extension ‘H" 8 bare ^'® n eoraider a id.^OT“of W fhe 

SV^uldte r«r S 

whtrh it* a/ ° n §’ bu L tbe ™eans by at 15. It was not about whether the 
wW 1 ,!! wa , one ‘ P n . “eb occasion best way to extend education for 
the^anm*- 80 * basica Iy more °* ° ,der adolescents was via the part- 

SJSS ^ anot 5 er «L ar added t0 *«“* post-school route or more 
secondary education. The alternative secondary schooling. 


hey are much higher than wM 
final year took nfiicc from K V 

Nicy claimed that ft would 

possible to teach many of ^ 
ymuia People anything and that fill 
would he hetter off working. ToS 
youth unemployment figures 2 

«xar" lunk ' ,o ^ ite S 

consiclSring^aiTinglhc^hwl 0 ^ 

age again It , s certainly not an iS 
that has featured on anyone's agenda 
for educational reform. The iSsa! 
fe 15 dcar - Whereas overfe 
last 70 years or so the alternative of 
part-time education and work on 
always discarded, it has now been 
nuepted, if not by everyone, and if 
in a slightly different form fromdiy 
continuation schools and countv cc£ 
leges. 1 

The Youth Training Scheme hu 
been described by some people u 

S the school leaving age. To 
e it in this way is wrong, Ii 
misses the vital point that although 
the YTS entails an extension of 
education , whch comes close to being 
compulsory, it is not an extension w 
schooling. Why after such a long 
period have we broken the mould/ 
To speculate, it is possible that It 
could only happen when the exten- 
sion of education for adolescents was 
taken out of the hands of those who 
control and provide education and 
given to a different group of people, 
primarily concerned with employ- 
ment and training. This meant that 
in spite of growing spare capacity iu 
secondary schools, powerful educa- 
tional interests, including the 
teachers’ unions, Her Majesty’s In- 
spectorate, and the local education 
authorities, could be by-passed and 
different kinds of solutions to the 
traditional one found. Indeed mnch 


li!il.i'A-J«>Ii< M' »]:Ti QjTiTT- 




Day Two 

Three more projects await me in the 


education "combined with ‘employ- of ROSLA now look even hi. 

S?h.ren?V e ii ected ^ reputable than they did ?t the time 

failure of the day continuation schools They claimed that Sere were 
and the country collects tn apt off mmink jv,™ ^, wei ! e n . ot 


'a. i I f? noi i r ■* u 1 * 8 nnei way to spend „ V ■ we , are warmly greeted 

: l 1 ^ , 011 biy ’‘Nile cniise". ] ®^ d ta ®ir party leave m to continue or students of educat 

i i‘ the j' y fr *® day before X hlw « lh Vr a, ^ c ’ SomB P eClf B?® 1 . subject , for a Ph 

■' ora K to read sofoo tricky pas- pjs nave a nice ability to make one TTifcre- are probably 

ff : and P re R? re l ome questions. f special, even though they can't reasons for this failur 

* ‘ ■ ! h-Srr-BT'JLfiW “ id >“ » k ?3.* h " m 


7'““ Hi/ MW U«y UCIUIC I , 

the orals to read some tricky pasr P lB , have a mce ability to make one 
and P rc P flre some questions. 5 P e £ lfl l* oven though they can't 
“Romember," a friend laid to me kn T °^ who one is - 

'eft, "don't be clever, be J. not B sk if he knows sorae- 
fair.. English is not my red rag, but' thlf' ,^ T 7 iere ,^ re 13 °.p00 students in 
i the university, more students than 


aSali 




L£Ti^ a fcw spelling rills- stu . den,s than ^ 

SSrti n no! *5® punctuation 6 “Go 12°, 2 rSV* 1 ® UK ^versifies in . more of the Intc 

£Snsiaw»* • 

: SSsnsg-dB v*. 

results. I am a - new boy on this should know about all the ; 
postgraduate courae and I am not P^tgraduale courses, i: i 

h»Z b ®r. roi » c h help the students JJtJ f,v W w C i[ e ' a ? out who V who 
ft* 101 *- It 1 Seems 3i2SJ5?'«2f l h? niy :t ?® ond thft 
^ d ®e* not. matter too •• a 8 Bln that i 

< much Aft lAno at ' PiO|CCt With thft mitelriit vaetJh. ‘ I 




mote of-thc. Intonated parties in d be final year of school in wo^ingly 


Services Commission and Its 
ties may well be a reflection of edu- 
cationists’ desperate last cries for 
“more of the same”, even though the 
criticisms are of course never ex- 
pressed in those terms. 

Although Edward Short once 
talked of a school leaving age of 18 
as a long-term goal, this now look* 
extremely unlikely. If forced to make 
a prediction, always a dangerous 
activity, I would say that it looks as 
u there will not in the foreseeable 
future be another ROSLA to confuse 
foreign visitors in the staff room. 



!• : - •• i *• f University, of- *W» .making changes ^difficult! W In- 

- W To allow -students' to work . novation or chhrtoi«>^ Ham 1 i, ' 


ri ' ‘ omes of wis- *or resistance” is very hiihand 

' ‘iSuJ ,nnch the wy-I need t ! ,ese students have , not ohly te de^ 
^ P f ° r ,V ,h,s °™ a ! ,d j m P ,e u/ont a course y m6dule 
y'j ipj'.l 8 puddings ia 1 h ® ,f departihents but ro seek i s 
■■ :,,T:* :; r ?“tn», riuls, m deaf dr&'rti ntJfy adootiotk and 





findout mx thbv 
doiM tell- ipe? fhp glass Of Omar ««ff to ‘find 
Kvam wuh the kebab sharpens the ndyer ohdini 

SrkJW - thc - but :rn®fces oo«? «jllcag 
one tolerant; of arribiguity. - * regulations, 

'■ . . 1 • one’s tail I lA 


WApcagibaUc view of- 
th°Y don’t succeed;; 
?H i,quitej .but the 





HMll/iUUIIT« . •vQviailWIU, QjjU. l «| 



■ 'i 7 r rZtA .J-Z • project H.un’iranii 

: i«fflc^(thM: kopt-" -V. -A; - • -?&■.? 

. : . t¥fhy. ? 1 . 30 . * • •; ii f fay ttcAla^ 

WwW ? start withyour refciJtsr ” i-rhc 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The crisis in English studies 


meeting 


Sybil, Leavis and Barthes and In the way I have emphasized, not 
Foucault - and consider the prob- least when a teacher has strong ! 


Sir, - What in the world can 1 have 


cri sis in Enm stuo^ ana ra ueorge PARF1TT Bible and ^ltmT ^m^ and 

g ».“,ajrsjs tfjs-.-ssmi! 

eSA.-fte fc-JBMfflsA'r B.ttcafSwis ffi= : .Tf,S£'!, , S4»V 

, Do h we iust reSrt he (THES, let- put a stop to? It was Leavis, of judiced by my own preferences But, 

MHnm U of Pnoifeh rui „ . . “™. who was the real master of 1 tell them, they would find this with 

traditional resources ot English cul 1 was lying on my convalescent subtle prohibition, urging throughout anvone who was reallv interested 

si. d rir ,n8 r \ taost . ^ un ? le ? » 5«sss5 ^ StSS&\ 

rfw or the dtojyng of fh.t cull.ire? pleasure and refreshment from Lirr/e not ouite “fine" about the minds of we have enured into the possession 
is that ipt=’ le^uall y respecta b le ? Do Dorru, when tny astonished a tention people who wanted to read ontside a of a work with - to me at any rate - 
we simply ignore the voices of those was drawn to the claim that if I had verv narrow and m.wiv fir-iinnoi nrAQl satiofanfiAn T fhtnlr nartiritalarlu 


roucauii - ana consiaer me prod- least when a teacher has strong 
lems they present. How much of opinions: my students feel that my 
this, I wonder, does Iredell want to selection of literature is strongly pre- 
put a stop to? It was Leavis, of judiced by my own preferences. But, 

iy would find this with 


Korean division 

Sir, - As the president of the Asso- 
ciation for Korean Studies in Europe 
referred to in Don’s Diary (THES, 
February 18), I suppose 1 really 
'should correct every misrepresenta- 
tion of the association which it made, 
but I will let most of it go. The 
i piece, I take it, is intended as no 
more than an entertainment for En- 


ture" without considering either the 
values or the shaping of that culture? 


Is that intellectually respectable? Do 
we simply Ignore the voices of those was drawn to 
who feel excluded by this culture? my way stud 
Mr Tredell must be deeply ignorant 
if he believes these are voices only of 
cultural hooligans and of political 
vandals. Literature is more important 
than theory, but teaching English is 
now (if done seriously) a matter of 
finding ways of making that assertion 
convincing to intelligent people who 
are indeed often extremely ignorant 
of the tradition in- question, but who 
also refuse to take its importance for 
granted. The former is profoundly 


‘ T . niH wore mat mere was sometning Where my interests have met theirs, 

pleasure and refreshment horn Little not quite “fine" about the minds of we have entered into the possession 
Uornt, when my astonished attention people who wanted to read outside a of a work with - to me at any rate - 

tune riroiim tn mn nlmm Shni if T Kmi ■ ■ n ■ . _ _ .... 


glish ladies and gentlemen, such as, a 
hundred years ago, might have been 
entitled 'Ten Days Among the Top- 
Knots”.. 

There is perhaps just one point 
worth taking up from it. Mr Foster- 
Carter observes that while he, a 
member of the department of sociol- 
ogy, University of Leeds, England, 
feels the full tragedy of the division 
of Korea i because North Korea will 
not allow, him contact with sociolos- 


member of the department of sociol- 
ogy, University of Leeds, England, 
feels the full tragedy of the division 
of Korea (because North Korea will 
not allow, him contact with sociolog- 
ists under their jurisdiction), Koreans 


to deprive working-class students. Yours faithfully, 
male and female, of their literary CATHERINE BELSEY, 
heritage. Department of English, 

But little loops in the argument University College, Cardiff, 
make me wonder just who is pre- 


such experiences. A central practice 
in my own teaching is to present a 
poem, usually unseen, in this way, in 
a seminar at which the students do 
the talking. What comes out of this 


worrying; the latter at root intellec- venting whom from what. "Students Sir, - In my contribution to the j s often very heartening, not because 

tually proper. will not be allowed (the prohibition symposium on English in the uni- 0 f displays of specialist knowledge, 

Insofar as Hawkes, -Belsey and will be subtle) to read the texts of, versify (THES, February 11) I feel, or "brilliance”: but a recognition 

others are asking questions about the say. Leavis’s ‘great tradition* except looking at the piece in cold print, that, oiven the onoortunitv. vouns 


that reflex conservatism which would that there was, is and always mil be half ago. I don’t budge from my even when one disagrees with themi 

make genuine thinking about Utera- only one correct way to read, that main argument, which was really give one hope for the future, 

hire as redundant as in the books of this has already been adequately de- concerned with the welfare of stu- 

E. M. W. Tillyard. She was also fined (by Leavis7) and that any dents in the humanities in general. Yours etc, 

talking about how it felt to read alternative proposals must be de- What must be said is that among DAVID HOLBROOK, 

Englirfi at a particular university at a nounced rather than' discussed. Cambridge English students, at least Downing College, Cambridge. 


Business degrees 


Keynesian theory 


are not superficial, but concisely clnim that evidence supports their 


:wide ranging conclusion; from an book Money Matters: A Keynesian that even 


analysis of one subject taught In the Approach to Monetary Economics its own ngnt; ana we can naraiy. in lemm ionic ana assumptive piausi- „: 0 h, of thrm sre wnmen Discussion 

first year of business studies degrees, (THES, February 25). In essence, his imagine undergraduate readers being biUty in relation to institutional facts fi. . , Radish French German' 

namely, quantitative methods. Thisi review claims that as a consequence unable to extract from it the material of life. Our Keynesian “bias ’ consists Korean Mr Foster-Carter was in- 
subject is taught as a necessary i of being wildly ambitious, It is inevlt- for a first class tutorial or exam in looking at economic systems in the. ... ■ .. d th t h _ was unable 

foundation to ensure the numerical I ably so superficial that its only role is answer. Furthermore, many pf our belief that uncertainty makes money . Q a ,i e rid becaiue he would be Visit- 

competence of students who will in “as light pre-course reading* - ex- chapters include novel critiques of matter as iriore than a veil over real, . - . Korean studies In - 

later years of their degree program- cept mat it is methodologically too contributions by leading theorists; .forces, .but. we do point i. put - how America ■ ■ ' 

toe bp. dealing with complex prob- dangerous even to fulfil that fune- Surrey makes no mention pf these, people who see the world from .a 
tens ipross a wide range of function- - --- 


roach to Monetary Economics its own 


gives this topic a chapter in approach was to move to examine 
nght; and we can hardly; internal Ionic and assumptive plausi- 
inaeraraduate readers being biiity in relation to institutional facts 


south have pnrents, brothers and sis- 
ters and children in the north, with 
whom they have been allowed no 
contact at all for about 30 years, , is 
strangely reminiscent of those first 
Christian missionaries who reported 
that Korea had no religion because 
they could not see any churches. Mr 
Foster-Carter must have- come to this 
bizarre conclusion because, as he 
Isays, he is unable to understand what 
{Koreans are saying to each other. 

May I therefore please just make 
lone point about our association? It is 
founded on a belief that Europeans 
can understand other cultures better 
by listening to those whose lives 
make up those cultures than by de- 
vising sociological theories. 

The association will be meeting 
again next month to hear and discuss 
32 papers on subjects ranging from 
\ the formation of the first states in 
Korea to constraints on the combine- 
’ tions of morphemes in contemporary 
*■ Korean. Thirteen of the speakers 
have v studied in North Korea and 
' eight of them are. women. Discussion 
wHl be in English. French, German 
! or Korean. Mr Foster-Carter was in- 


across a wide range ot tunction- 
aj areas of business, ft is not at all 
surprising, therefore, that the words 
in printed syllabuses bear consider- 
able similarity. However, were he to 
JMKw^ake a study of business studies 
degrees, he would doubtless rccog- 
nw ibp wide diversity of the courses 
JWch are offered and which range 
2!5 l ‘'JsMy integrated courses Tn 
W™ lhe functions of business are 


jbe second year, to others 


■P® Youreialthfuil 


Lecturers' contracts 

Sir, - Your report entitled “Quirk 

quizzed over tenure" (THES, March 


my cohhnentSk The vice: chancellor of 
Londoli Univenrity, Professor ' Ran- 
dolph Quirk, is reported as favouring 
some "stapaardization of contracts 
for all the gcademic staff in the uni- 
versity. Such! standardization, of 

course, already exists fof the profes- 

sore and readers, who have tenure halfway , to 

enshrined in the university statutes.:; hence their transformation by the 
^The Association, of University! viyal capper gene norroitfti ura 
TWh#.« has nn numerous occasions, proof. that. these gen£s_are sufficient 


^J^T°|j .hU3Wess and social st'u- 
' National Academic 


Teachers has on numerous oecasjpns 
proposed both at national and at 
London level that there should, be 
*W& Teviews~ some ’asneetThf I common . negotiated condiUqns of 

commend this to the Jeeted. Ironiral^tfre pi se mimmm, 

P ' W •«* I 

SaMdeetotv; v ■ 

itO;tear up uiiilaterany. f ^ 

As a leading member of the Com- 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prii?- 
cinals and vice chancellor of Britain s 
largest university, perhaps. Professor 
Quirk- will cobte clean and. publicly 
declare 'where: he stands, fs or, ip p® 

Jslbie ana wHtten on service? . ■ 

editor £*» « 

i&ty to cut, or amend; ^^STEPH^NbUrs^ ^ AnT ; 
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Third World course : 

Sir, - Karen Gold in her article 
“Third ■ World over-exposure?’’ 
(THE!S, March 4) may have given 
the impression that the Open Uni- 
versity Third . World studies course 
takes eight years to. study. Lest 
prospective , students recoil with hor- 
ror at such an idea; could I confirm 
.that oup course is a. one-year course, 
.running from February to November 
each year for the next -ei ' 

. . - As with most ■ Open 
courses' it can ^ ^be taken, as an "as$ocj 
ate student" course for non-upder- 
Eighteen TV prograri 
id.’ in the course rap, 
one- (number three) being shown 'on 
Sunday at 12.40 pm. > 

Yours faithfully, 

I>AVID WIELD, 

Third World Studies, 

The. Open University. 


Njfttfhe and the~CND • 

Sir; - j do pot see myself as. the 
‘■antl-CND man", depicted in the 
THES of March 4. C. ran, on the bnsjs 
(hat .the .'National Association" pf 
Teachers in, , Further ■ and Higher.. 
Education 'as a -wboleV should not' 
affiliate to; the CNDi , . ; T 

:! The crucial paragraph ; in my ejcc- 
tidn addriss made my. ppsftfori. clear: 
*fl. do npt' believe ;that affiliation fo ; 
CND is any concern of our mem- 
bers. as member* d/ Naiffte (my ita- 
lics). 11 is Of individual concern to a 
great number -of men and women; 
pome of . whom are our members. 
Affiliation to CND is their individual 
righ which we wou|d all defend. It is 
hot ,a . logical pliink in the policy of 
Opr,, union'.’. 

;: ; il remain . “unashamedly" of that 
opinion; 

touts faithfully, 

BILL HOAD. 

















